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preface 


9£iWEiLS,  gems,  stones,  superstitions  and  aatrologieal 
3f  lore  are  all  so  interwovrai  in  bistoiy  that  to  treat  of 
either  of  them  alone  would  mean  to  break  the  chain  of  as- 
sooiation  linking  them  one  with  the  other. 

Beauty  of  color  or  lustre  in  a  stone  or  some  quaint  form 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  savage,  and  his  choice  of  material  for 
ornament  or  adonunent  is  also  conditioned  by  the  tough- 
ness of  some  stones  as  compared  with  the  facility  with 
which  others  can  be  chipped  or  polished. 

Whereas  a  gem  might  be  prized  for  its  beauty  by  a  single 
indiTidnal  owner,  a  stone  of  cnrious  and  snggeBtive  form 
sometimes  claimed  the  reverence  of  an  entire  tribe,  since  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  abode  or  the  chosen  instrument  of  some 
spirit  or  genius. 

Just  as  the  appeal  to  higher  powers  for  present  help  in 
pressing  emergencies  preceded  the  development  of  a  formal 
religious  faith,  so  this  never-failing  need  of  protectors  or 
healers  eventually  led  to  the  attribution  of  powers  of  protec- 
tion to  the  spirits  of  men  and  women  who  had  led  holy  Uves 
and  about  whose  history  legend  had  woven  a  web  of  pioup 
imaginations  at  a  time  when  poetic  fancy  reigned  instea^^f 
historic  record.    The  writer  still  holds  that  truflsentuilent,  ,- 
the  antithesis  of  superstitious  dread,  is  good  forlall  milnkind/'^ 
— sentiment  meaning  optimism  as  truly  as 
stands  for  pessimism — and  that  even  the  fane 
by  sentiment  are  helpfal  to  us  and  make  us 
surely  happiness  often  means  health,  and  h 
health  combined  aid  to  evolve  fhat  other  m 
triumvirate,  wealth.    Do  we  not  often  wish  for  the  onion 
of  these  three  supreme  blessingsf  /I   ; 
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At  all  times  and  in  all  periods  there  have  been  optimists 
and  pessimists,  the  former  animated  by  the  life-bringing 
sentiment  of  hope,  and  the  latter  oppressed  by  the  death- 
dealing  sense  of  fear.  Let  ns  always  choose  a  happy  medium 
between  a  foolish  excess  of  hope  and  an  unreasonable  ap- 
prehension of  future  troubles.  The  world's  history  and  our 
own  experience  show  us  that  it  is  the  optimist  who  has  caused 
the  world  to  progress,  and  we  should  trust  and  believe  that 
the  sentiment  of  hope  and  faith  will  always  animate 
humanity. 

We  know  that  for  centuries  it  has  been  believed  Uiat 
amber  necklaces  protect  children  from  cold.  May  we  not 
also  now  add  that  to  pearls  the  same  qualities  are  at- 
tributed? There  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  May  not  this 
belief  be  ascribed  to  the  circmnstaDce  that  in  the  wearing  of 
either  of  these  gems  their  virtue  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
necklaces  do  not  cover  the  neck?  In  other  words,  they  are 
worn  on  the  bare  throat  and  the  opinion  prevails  that  an 
exposed  neck  means  less  liability  to  cold.  For,  where  the 
neck  is  never  overheated  and  then  suddenly  chilled,  a  nomml 
temi>erature  being  maintained,  there  should  be  protection 
from  colds  and  from  the  many  ills  resulting  from  them.  As 
to  pearls,  this  might  serve  to  iUustrate  the  poetic  fancy  that 
these  sea-gems  are  tears  by  angels  shed  to  bring  mortals 
joy. 

Having  collected  a  large  mass  of  material,  ethnological, 
historical  and  legendary,  in  the  course  of  personal  observa- 
tions and  study,  it  was  decided  that  the  companion  volume, 
the  twin  sister  of  "The  Cnrions  Lore  of  Precious  Stones," 
need  not  treat  of  gems  alone. 

For  courtesies,  infonnation  and  illustrations  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  following  to  whom  my  sincere  thanks  are  due : 
Prof.  T.  Wada,  of  Tokyo,  Japan;  Dr.  Q.  O.  Clero,  President 
of  the  Societe  Cnrallenne  des  Amis  dee  Sdenoea  Naturelles, 
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Ekatermelmrg,  BuBsia;  Dr.  Charles  Braddotd:,  late  Medicat 
Inspector  to  the  King  of  Siam;  Sir  Charles  Hercules  Beed, 
Curator  of  Archaeology,  British  Mnsetim,  London;  A.  W. 
Peavearyear,  London;  Dr.  Peter  Jessen,  Librarian  of  the 
Knnstegewerbe  Maseom  of  Berlin;  Miss  Belle  DaCosta 
Green;  Dr.  Berthold  Lanfer,  Oriental  Archsologist,  Field 
Mnsemn  of  Natnral  History,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Oliver  P.  Farring- 
ton,  Field  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History,  Chicago ;  Hereward 
Carrington,  Psyclust,  New  York ;  Dr.W.  Hayes  Ward,  Archa- 
ologist  and  Babylonian  Scholar ;  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  New 
York ;  W.  W.  Blake,  Mexico  City,  who  has  done  so  mnch  to 
enconrage  Mexican  arclueolo^cal  investigation ;  Dr.  Edward 
Forrester  Sutton,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington;  Mr. 
McNeil  M.  Judd,  Arch»ologist,  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum ;  Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Director  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  Tan  Sien  Ko,  G-ovemment  Archsologist  of 
Burma;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  Archaeologist,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
Edgar  T.  Willson,  of  the  Jewelers '  Circular  Publishing  Co. ; 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Thompson,  Arohieologist,  of  Progreso,  Yuca- 
tan, Mexico,  and  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Bev.  Charles  Sadleir  of 
Auroaria,  ChUe;  Mrs.  Nona  Lebonr  of  Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
England;  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  Union  Theological 
S^ninary,  New  York  City. 

G.F.K. 
Sbftimbib,  1915 
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Z^t  iHagtc  of  3fefcDel£f  anb  Ctatmtf 

iioafiic  ^tonetf  anb  Clectric  ^emir  '  '-- 

TAflffHILE  the  precioaa  and  semi-precions  stones  were 
^^^^^  often  worn  as  amnlets  or  talismans,  the  b^ef  in  the 
magic  quality  of  mineral  anbstanoes  was  not  confined  to 
them,  but  was  also  held  in  regard  to  large  atone  masses  of 
peculiar  form,  or  having  strange  markings  or  indentations ; 
moreover,  many  nnall  stones,  possessing  neither  worth  nor 
beauty,  were  thought  to  exert  a  oertain  magical  inflnenoe 
npon  natural  phenomena.  An  ooonlt  power  of  this  sort  was 
also  attributed  by  tradition  to  some  mythical  stones,  the 
origin  of  this  fancy  being  frequently  explicable  by  the 
quality  really  inherent  in  some  known  mineral  bearing  a 
designation  dosely  similar  to  that  bestowed  npon  the 
imaginary  stone. 

To  certain  stones  has  been  attributed  ihs  power  to  pro- 
duce musical  tones,  the  most  famous  example  being  the 
so-called  "Vocal  Memnon"  of  Thebes.  This  colossal  statue 
was  said  to  emit  a  melodious  sonnd  when  the  snn  rose,  and 
according  to  Qreek  legend  this  sound  was  a  greeting  given 
by  M^nnon  to  his  mother,  the  Dawn.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  statue  was  a  respecter  of  persons,  for  when  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  presented  himself  before  it,  he  is  said  to 
have  heard  the  sound  three  times,  whereas  conmion  mortals 
heard  it  but  once,  or  at  most  twice,  while  occasionally  the 
statue  withheld  its  greeting  altogether.  A  modem  traveller 
relates  a  personal  experience  that  may  cast  a  side-light  upon 
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this  matter.    His  visit  to  Thebes  waa  made  in  the  evening, 
bat  a  fellah  who  was  standing  near  tlie  statue  asked  him 
whether  he  wished  to  hear  the  musical  sonnd.    Of  oonrse 
the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.   Thereupon  the  man  climbed 
up  thQ  ^i<^:of  the  colossal  figure  and  hid  himself  behind 
'  the'-elbbV.-.-'In  a  moment  sharp  metallic  sounds  became 
'  -.-andilde ;  not  a'^ngle  sonnd,  but  several  in  succession.  Know- 
■  nig'  frbm'&eir  quality  that  ttiey  could  not  proceed  from 
the  stone,  tiie  traveller  asked  his  donkey-boy  for  an  explana- 
tion and  was  told  that  the  man  was  striking  an  iron  bar.    In 
ancient  times  the  priests  probably  performed  this  or  a 
similar  triek  in  a  much  more  skilful  way  t^an  did  the  poor 
fellah,  so  that  the  mystery  of  the  statue  was  carefully 
guarded.' 

The  river  Hydaspes  was  said  to  fnmish  a  "musical 
stone."  When  the  moon  was  waxing,  this  stone  gave  forth 
a  melodious  sound.*  This  should  be  understood  in  the  sense 
that  when  the  stone  was  struck  at  that  season  the  sound  was 
different  from  what  it  was  at  other  times — a  fanciful  idea 
based  on  some  supposed  sympathy  between  the  stone  and 
the  moon.  As  moonstones  are  rarely  larger  than  a  silver 
dollar,  they  would  not  emit  a  sonnd  upon  being  struck,  and 
it  is  probably  a  ro<^  known  as  "chinkstone"  (phonolite) 
that  is  referred  to,  an  igneous  rock,  very  hard  and  resonant, 
that  has  been  found  in  elongated  and  flat  pebbles  of  large 
size;  they  ring  with  the  resonance  of  bells  when  struck.  A 
sonorous  stone  at  Megara  is  reported  by  Pauaanias ' ;  when 
struck,  it  emitted  the  sound  of  the  chord  of  a  lyre.  This  was 
explained  by  the  tale  that,  while  helping  Alcathous  to  build 

>  RoBenfeld,  "  Singing  «nd  SpaJciiig  Stones  " ;  Scientifio  Americvi  SuppL 
No.  1720,  p.  3S6,  Dm.  IS,  l&OS. 

'Johuuiis  Ltturentii  PhilMklpbeni  I^di  nvm  ezUnt  exoerpta;  «d.  Hui, 
ate.,  Upda  et  Dunutadii,  182T,  p.  104. 

■" I«  SUtue  Toul  de  H«nmon,"  b^  M.  Letronne,  In  MOm.  d«  I'lnatitnt  da 
n«BMk  Aetd6inie  du  InieripUoiu  et  Bellea  Lettru,  vol.  i,  42,  L 
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the  walls  of  hia  dty*  the  god  Apollo  had  rested  his  lyre  on 
the  Btoae. 

The  term  sarcophagus  is  to  ns  so  clear  and  precise  in  its 
significance,  that  we  do  not  stop  to  think  that  its  etymology 
reveals  it  as  literally  meaning  body-devoorer.  Tradition 
taught  that  a  stone  of  this  type  was  to  be  found  near  Aiisos 
in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  Orient. 
If  attached  to  the  body  of  a  living  person  it  would  eat  away 
the  flesh.  Another  type,  already  noted  by  Theophrastus  in 
the  third  century  B.a,  had  the  power  of  petrifying  any  object 
placed  within  receptacles  made  from  it.  If  a  dead  person 
were  buried  in  a  "sarcophagus"  of  this  material  the  body 
would  not  be  consumed,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  tamed 
to  stone,  even  the  shoes  of  the  corpse  and  any  utensils  buried 
with  it,  would  undergo  a  like  wonderful  change.  Possibly 
actual  obserrations  of  changes  in  the  bodies  of  those  long 
buried,  tbeir  partial  disintegration  in  some  cases,  and  their 
hardening  in  others,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fancy 
that  the  stone  receptacle  in  which  they  had  reposed  was 
directly  the  cause  of  this,  whether  it  implied  deetraction  or 
petrifaction.' 

Of  the  substance  named  galactite,  Pliny  gives  some  de- 
taUs.  He  states  that  it  came  from  the  Nile,  was  of  the  color 
and  had  the  odor  of  milk,  and  when  moistened  and  scraped 
produced  a  juice  resembling  milk.  The  liquid  derived  from 
the  galactite  when  taken  as  a  potion  by  nurses  was  said  to 
increase  the  flow  of  milk.  If  a  galactite  were  bound  to  a 
child's  arm  the  effect  was  to  promote  the  secretion  of  saliva. 
To  these  favorable  effects  mnst  be  added  an  unfavorable 
one,  namely,  loss  of  memory,  which  was  said  to  befall  oc- 
oaaionally  thoee  who  wore  the  stone.  A  kind  of  "emerald 
with  white  veinings"  was  sometimes  called  galactite,  and 

•Sm  Theophruti,  " De  Upiditnu  (Peri  UthOn),  «d.  bj  Jdin  HUl,  London, 
lTM,pp.  16-17}  up.  ID. 
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another  variety  had  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  or 
Teina."  Perhaps  this  "emerald"  was  a  variety  of  jade,  or  a 
banded  jasper. 

This  so-called  galaotit^  which  enjoyed  snob  an  extra- 
ordinary reputation  in  ancient  and  medieval  times,  is  not^ 
properly  speaking,  a  stone,  bnt  a  nitrate  ot  lime.  The 
strange  and  famous  relics  of  the  Virgin  preserved  in  many 
old  churches  and  called  "the  Virgin's  milk,"  were  merely 
solutions  of  this  nitrate.  Possibly  pieces  of  this  so-called 
galaotite  were  sometimes  found  by  pilgrima  in  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem,  and  were  supposed  to  be  petrified  milk."  As 
everything  in  this  sacred  spot  was  regarded  as  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  it  is  easy 
to  nnderstand  why  the  devout  pilgrims  came  to  believe  that 
the  milky-hned  substance  represented  the  milk  of  the  Virgin, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  future  ages  in  this  extra- 
ordinary way. 

A  Mnd  of  galactite,  evid«itly  a  finely  deposited  form  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  perhaps  absorbent,  is  mentioned  by' 
Conrad  Oesner.''  This  was  found  on  the  PilatoB  Mountain, 
Lake  Lucerne,  and  is  described  by  Glesner  as  being  a 
"fungous  and  friable"  substance,  white  and  exceedingly 
light  in  weight  The  natives  called  it  Mottdmilch  (moon- 
milk)  and  it  was  sold  in  the  pharmacies  of  Lucerne.  The 
powder  was  used  by  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
and,  like  all  the  other  galactites,  it  was  supposed  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  and  to  develop  the  breasts.  Besides  this  it 
was  credited  with  sonmiferoas  virtues. 

An  old  Mohammedan  tradition,  cited  by  Ibn  Kadho  Sho- 
bah  in  his  Tarik  al-Jafthi,  relates  that  Noah,  after  the 
deluge,  on  setting  out  with  the  members  of  hie  family  to 

■  PUbU,  "  Natnnlk  hlstorU,"  Lib.  xxrvtt,  etf.  S». 

*Db  ISiify,  in  Ia  Gnada  Enojolc^tadia;  ut.  piarrM  prMnuw. 

*  Conradi  Qcouri,  "  De  renim  *■—"'■—."  liii,  Ilgiui,  U65,  foL  4S  ▼otm. 
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settle  and  popalate  the  regions  to  the  eastward  and  north- 
ward of  Mt  Ararat,  confided  to  their  care  a  miraoalona  stone 
known  to  the  Turks  as  jiude-tash,  to  the  Persians  aa  senkideh 
and  to  the  Arabs  as  hajer  td-mathM-,  or  the  " rain-stone." 
On  it  was  impressed  the  word  Aadhem  or  Aazem,  the  great 
name  of  Gtod,  by  virtne  of  which  whosoever  possessed  this 
stone  oonid  oanse  rain  to  fall  whenever  he  pleased.  In  the 
long  lapse  of  lime  this  partioolar  * '  preoions ' '  stone  was  lost, 
bnt  some  of  the  Torks  were  said  to  have  certain  stones  en- 
dowed with  a  like  power,  and  the  more  superstitious  among 
these  Turks  solemnly  asseverated  that  their  "rain-stones*' 
oould  beget  progeny  by  a  mysterious  kind  of  generation.* 

Among  the  many  stones  or  ooncretions  endowed  by  medi- 
eval belief  with  wonderfol  powers,  may  be  reckoned  the 
"rain-making"  stones.  Some  of  these  were  to  be  found  in 
Kannania,  south  of  Ehorassan.  The  miraculous  effect  was 
produced  by  mbbing  one  against  another.  The  Arabic 
author  who  reports  this  declares  that  this  rain-making 
power  was  a  well-known  fact  He  adds  that  similar  stones 
might  be  secured  from  near  Toledo  in  Spain  and  also  in  the 
"land  of  Kimar,"  inhabited  by  Turkish  tribes.' 

The  Oriental  rain-stones  noted  by  psendo-Aristotle  and 
by  many  other  Arabic  writers  of  medieval  times,  can  be 
paralleled  by  similar  rain-making  or  rain-indudng  stones  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  and  among  many  primitive 
peoples  even  in  modem  times.  The  rain-makers  of  the 
African  tribe  of  Wahumas,  dwelling  in  the  region  bordering 
on  the  great  Albert  Nyanza  Lake  in  Central  Africa,  use  a 
black  stone  in  the  course  of  their  magic  rites.    This  is  put 

■  Olonind  B.  BuipoUl, "  Aanah  HtinilBtanI,"  roL  Iz,  UUao,  1826,  p.  481, 
MteTO. 

* "  Expodtiim  da  m  qu'il  j  %  At  plm  rcnwrqiubia  et  dm  aMmlUM,"  bj 
Abdorraahiah,  •amuiiad  Xkkuti,  •  gaographioal  work  of  tha  flfta«ith  ooitdry, 
tniuL  into  Fmoh  and  pnbtWiad  is  NotioM  et  Bztraita  dM  UftBoaBrita  da  Ik 
Bibliatheqae  dn  Rol,  toI.  ii,  pp.  4B2,  S20,  534;  Puia,  1T8S. 
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into  a  vessel  and  water  ponred  over  it;  the  pnlverized  roots 
of  certain  herbs  and  some  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a 
black  goat  are  l^en  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  resulting 
liquid  mixture  is  thrown  np  into  the  air  by  the  rain-maker." 
The  sorcerers  among  the  Dieri  in  Central  Australia  place 
SQch  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  these  conjurations  as  to  believe 
that  all  rainfalls  are  produced  thereby,  generally  through 
the  intermediate  action  of  ancestral  epirits.  If  rain  fidls 
in  a  locality  where  no  proceedings  of  the  kind  have  taken 
place,  then  it  is  snpposed  that  they  have  been  initiated  in 
some  contigaons  territory,  a  merely  spontaneous  and 
natural  rainfall  being  out  of  the  question.  The  clouds 
indeed  generate  the  rain,  but  it  will  not  be  brought  to  the 
earth  except  by  magic  art  In  the  complicated  magic  cere- 
monies of  t^ese  Dieri  rain-makers,  two  large  stones  are 
employed;  after  a  ceremonial,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
blood  drawn  from  the  two  chief  sorcerers  is  smeared  over 
the  bodies  of  the  others,  the  stones  are  borne  away  by  tiiese 
two  sorcerers  for  a  distance  of  abont  twenty  miles,  and  there 
put  far  up  on  the  highest  tree  that  can  be  found,  the  object 
evidently  being  to  bring  thran  as  near  to  the  clouds  as 
possible.'^ 

Bock-ciystal  as  a  rain-compeller  finds  honor  among  the 
wizards  of  the  Tarta-thi  tribe  in  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. To  bring  down  rain  from  the  sky  one  of  them  will 
break  off  a  fragment  from  a  crystal  and  cast  it  heavenward, 
enwrapping  the  rest  of  the  crystal  in  feathers.  After  im- 
mersing these  with  their  enclosure  in  water,  and  leaving 
them  to  soak  for  a  while,  the  whole  is  removed  and  buried 

■*F.  StaUmuiD,  "Hit  Emjn  Fucba  Im  Hera  Ton  Africa,"  Borlin,  ISM, 
p.  CBB. 

"  8.  Omaon,  "  The  Dieyeric  Tribe  "  in  "  NatiTe  Tribes  ol  Sontlt  Atutnlik," 
pp.  274  Miq. ;  see  aboi  A.  W.  Howitt,  "  Hie  IHerl  ud  Other  Kindnd  Tribes  of 
Central  AuatrsJia." 
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in  the  earth,  or  hidden  away  in  some  safe  jdaoe."  The 
widely  spread  fan<7  that  rodE-orystal  is  simply  congealed 
water  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  chooaing  of  this 
stone  as  a  rain-maker. 

Somatrans  of  Kota  Gadanz  nse  a  stone  whose  form 
ron^y  resembles  that  of  a  oat  in  their  invocatioiis  of  rain, 
a  live  black  cat  being  supposed  in  some  parts  of  this  island 
to  have  certain  rain-prodncing  Tirtuea."  Perhaps  the 
electnc  far  of  the  animal  may  have  suggested  a  connection 
wi^  thonder-storms.  Stones  of  this  type,  indeed  a  great 
many  of  those  to  whidi  magic  properties  are  attributed, 
are  in  many  cases  smeared  with  the  blood  of  fowls,  or  have 
incense  offered  to  them,  this  treatment  of  such  stones  being 
observed  by  the  peasants  in  Scandinavia  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East 

Stone  crosses  have  sometimes  been  ntUized  as  rain- 
bringers,  as  in  the  case  of  one  belonging  to  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  the  Island  of  Uist,  one  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  off 
the  Scottish  coast.  When  drought  prevailed  here  the 
peasants  would  set  up  this  cross  which  usually  lay  flat  on 
the  ground,  in  the  confident  belief  that  rain  would  ensue. 
Of  ooorse,  sooner  or  later,  it  was  sure  to  come,  and  then  the 
cross,  having  done  its  duty,  was  quietly  replaced  in  its 
former  horizontal  position." 

A  mysterious  stone  mentioned  in  Babbinioal  leg«id  is 
called  the  skamir.  This  word  occurs  three  times  In  the  Old 
Testament  (Jer.  xvii,  1;  Ezek.  iii,  9;  2jech.  vii,  12),  and  in 
each  signifies  a  material  noted  for  its  hardness.   In  the  first 

'  H.  L.  P.  Ouwrrai,  "  NotM  on  Some  Tribea  of  New  Sonth  WkIm."  Joan. 
erf  Aotluap.  Inrt.,  Tol.  zir  (1886),  p.  3a2. 

*  J.  L.  Tin  dcr  Toorn,  "  H»t  uiimlima  blj  dan  Hbun^mbaiwr  dn 
Padangidte  Borcoluid,"  Bijdngni  tot  de  Tnal-Uuid-en  Volkerkmnde  Taa  Nsdor- 
ludseh  Indie,"  vol.  xxxU,  IBBO,  p.  66. 

"  lUrtin, "  D«s(!riptlo&  of  the  Weiteni  bUndi  of  ScotUnd."  In  FlBkKto^i 
"  Vojagei  ud  TnnU,"  toL  ill,  p.  BM. 
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of  these  paesa^^eB  there  is  express  indioatlon  that  the  shamir 
was  a  pointed  object  used  for  engravuig,  and  the  void  ia 
translated  "diamond"  in  onr  Bible;  in  the  two  other  cases 
it  is  rendered  "adamant"  and  "adamantine  stone,"  respeo- 
tively,  thus  leaving  the  determination  of  the  substance  an 
open  question.  However,  as  it  is  ahnost  certain  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  familiar  with  the  diamond,  shamir  most 
probab^  signifies  one  of  the  varieties  of  corondnm^  the  next 
hardest  mineral  to  the  diamond,  and  extensively  nsed  in 
classic  times  for  engraving  on  softer  stones. 

In  the  Inxnriant  growth  of  legend  that  sprang  ap  in 
Babbinical  times,  the  shamir  is  not  forgott^L  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  seventh  of  the  ten  marvels  created  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  day  of  creation.  In  size,  it  is  described  as  bdng 
not  larger  than  a  barley-corn,  bnt  it  had  the  power  to  split 
ap  the  hardest  substances,  if  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
or  even  in  their  neighborhood.  Some  of  the  legends  ascribe 
to  it  even  more  wonderful  magic  powers,  so  that,  like  Alad- 
din's lamp,  great  buildings  could  be  constructed  by  its  help, 
Solomon  having  used  It  in  the  erection  of  the  temple  and 
other  buildings.  The  etymology  of  the  word  indicates  a 
pointed  object,  similar  to  our  diamond-point,  but  in  legend 
it  is  almost  invariably  described  as  a  small  worm,  probably 
because  of  a  fanded  connection  between  this  word  and 
another  designating  a  species  of  worm.  Many  have  asso- 
ciated the  Hebrew  shamir  wilh  the  Greek  cf^ifiit^  or  emery. 

The  Hebrew  shamir  and  the  Greek  ndpat  were  both  used 
metaphorically  of  hardness  of  heart  and  implacability.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  Zechariah  (vii,  12)  says  of  the  disobedient 
Jews  that  "they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone" 
(shtunir),  and  Ihe  Greek  poet  Theocritus  (fl.  228  b.c.)  calls 
Pluto,  Ihe  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  "the  adamas  in 
Hades."  This  clearly  shows  that  invincible  hardness  was 
the  common  tdiaracteristic  of  the  material  designated  by 
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these  words.  However,  it  appears  probable  that  while 
Shamir  signifies  a  form  of  oonmdimi,  the  word  adama$,  as 
osed  by  the  early  Oreek  writers,  denoted  a  hard,  metallio 
SDhstanoe.  Possibly,  when  iron  first  became  known  to  the 
Greeks,  the  adjective  diattdnnvot^  "indcHuitable,"  was  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  later  the  nonn  adamas  was  fonned  from  this 
adjective  and  was  nsed  by  the  poets  to  signify  an  imaginary 
substance  even  harder  than  iron ;  hence,  when  the  diamond 
became  known  in  Gre^  lands,  its  extreme  hardness  sug- 
gested the  application  to  it  of  this  name." 

An  Arab  legend  concerning  Ihe  fabled  shamir  stone  is 
related  by  Cazwini  in  his  cosmography.  When  King  Solo- 
mon set  abont  building  the  temple  in  Jemsalem,  he  com- 
manded Satan  to  dress  the  stones  that  were  to  be  need,  bnt 
the  work  was  performed  with  snch  demoniac  energy  that 
the  people  roimd  aboat  complained  bitterly  of  the  dreadful 
ncdse.  To  remedy  this  trouble,  Solomon  sought  the  council 
of  the  leading  Bcribes  and  also  that  of  the  evil  spirits  known 
as  Ifrites  and  Jinns.  None  of  than,  however,  was  able  to 
help  him  in  this  difficulty,  but  one  of  them  advised  him  to 
question  an  apostate  named  Sahr,  who  sometimes  had  specnal 
knowledge  of  such  things.  When  called  upon  for  his  opinion, 
Sahr  declared  that  he  knew  of  a  stone  that  would  do  the 
work  required,  but  did  not  know  where  it  could  be  found; 
nevertheless  he  believed  that,  by  a  stratagem,  he  could  se- 
cure possession  of  it  He  thereupon  ordered  tiiiat  an  eagle's 
nest  with  its  eggs  should  be  brouj^t  to  him,  and  also  a  bottle- 
shaped  vessel  made  of  very  strong  glass.  Into  this  he 
slipped  the  eggs,  put  them  back  into  the  nest,  and  had  nest 
and  eggs  replaced  where  they  had  been  found.    When  the 

'  See  Pindar,  "  De  adunuitc,"  Berolial,  18S0,  pp.  70  •qq.,  wh«r»  th«  um  «1 
tha  word  odamo*  to  dnignftte  iron  ia  mid  to  hit  been  oonjeetnred  I7 
Behndder,  in  hie  "  Analeeta  ad  hieL  rei  met.  TeL,"  pp.  0,  A.  *■'—""  m  a  men's 
aeme  «eean  In  the  "  Iliad,"  xU,  140  and  xiii,  MO. 
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eaf^e  returned  to  the  nest  it  encountered  this  obstacle.  Li 
vain  it  struck  at  the  vessel  with  daws  and  beak;  after  re- 
peated efforts  it  Bevr  away,  but  came  back  on  tiie  second 
day  holding  a  piece  of  stone  in  its  beak,  whidi  it  let  fall  upon 
the  vessel,  breaking  the  latter  into  two  halves  without  pro- 
ducing any  soond.  Upon  this,  Solomon,  who  knew  the 
language  of  beasts  and  birds,  asked  the  eagle  where  it  had 
secured  the  stone.  The  bird  answered :  "  0  Prophet  of  Clod, 
in  a  mountain  in  the  West  called  the  Samur  Monntain." 
This  was  indication  enough  to  the  wise  king  who,  summon- 
ing the  Jinns  to  his  aid,  soon  had  in  Jerusal^n  a  plentiful 
supply  of  these  samur,  or  shamir  stones,  with  whidi  the  work 
of  shaping  and  polishing  the  blocks  for  the  tanple  was 
noiselessly  performed.^" 

Full  and  precise  directions  are  given  by  the  old  author- 
ities as  to  the  proper  way  to  secure  possession  of  the  stone 
called  corvia.  On  the  Calends,  or  first  day  of  April,  eggs 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  a  crow's  nest  and  boiled  until  they 
are  quite  hard;  they  are  then  to  be  allowed  to  cool  off  and 
are  replaced  in  the  nest  The  female  bird  notes  that  the 
eggs  have  beoi  tampered  with  and  flies  away  in  search  of 
the  corviarstone.  When  she  has  found  it,  she  bears  it  to 
the  nest,  and  as  soon  as  it  tenches  the  eggs  they  become 
fresh  and  fertile  again.  This  is  the  auspicious  moment  for 
securing  the  stone,  which  must  be  quickly  taken  from  the 
nest  else  it  would  lose  its  virtue.  ^^  The  lucky  owner  of  l^e 
stone  is  promised  increase  of  wealth  and  honors,  and  the 
power  to  read  the  future. 

The  fabled  gem-bearing  dragons  of  India  were  said  to 
have  sometimes  fallen  victims  to  the  enchanter's  art.    Ger- 

■  Julias  Btukt,  "  Dia  Steinbnch  aiu  der  K<Mi>iogra.pliie  des  Unhumnmd  tba 
lUunnd  al  Kuwini,"  BeUage  to  the  Jklueibericht  of  the  Obcrrulaeliule  E«id«l- 
tof,  I8&B-M. 

itCuiUIi  LMWvdi,  "SpMnlom  UpUnm,''  VotMlft,  IMK,  foL  xziz. 
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tun  n^slio  oharacterB  were  woven  in  thread  of  gold  npon 
a  scarlet  cloth,  and  this  doth  was  spread  by  the  hnnters 
before  the  dragon's  den.  When  the  creature  emerged,  his 
eyes  were  fascinated  by  the  strange  letters  in  which  the 
enchanter  had  infnsed  a  wonderful  soporific  power.  'H.yp- 
notized  by  the  sight,  the  dragon  would  fall  into  a  deep 
slumber  and  the  hnnters  wonld  rash  upon  him  and  sever 
his  head  from  his  body.  "Within  the  head  were  found 
gems  of  brilliant  hue,  some  of  these  possessing  the  power 
of  rendering  the  wearer  invisible.'" 

The  "Gem  of  Sovranty,"  or  the  "Gem  of  the  King  of 
Kings,"  may  have  been  a  purely  poetic  Hindu  fancy,  or 
possibly  may  have  been  the  diamond.  Its  surpassing  quality 
is  emphasized  by  the  declaration  that  though  the  earth 
produced  the  sapphire,  the  cat's-eye,  the  topaz,  the  ruby, 
and  the  two  mystic  gems,  the  favorite  of  the  sun,  and  the 
favorite  of  the  moon,  the  Gem  of  the  King  of  Kings  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  diief  of  all  "for  the  sheen  of  that 
jewel  spreads  round  about  for  a  league  on  every  side." 
To  King  Milinda  the  following  question  was  pnt:  "Suppose 
that  on  the  disappearance  of  a  sovran  overlord,  the  mystic 
Gem  of  Sovranty  lay  concealed  in  a  cleft  on  Ike  mountain 
peak,  and  that  on  another  sovran  overlord  arriving  at  the 
supreme  dignity  it  should  appear  to  him,  would  yon  say, 
O  King,  that  the  gem  was  produced  by  himf "  "Certainly 
not,  sir,"  replied  the  monarch,  "the  gem  would  be  in  its 
original  condition.  Bnt  it  had  received,  as  it  were,  a  new 
birtii  through  him."  '* 

The  Arabian  author,  Ibn  Al-B^thar  (b.  ca.  1197  a.d.), 
describes  a  stone  called  in  Arabic  hajer  al-kelb,  or  "dog- 
stone."    These  stones  had  audi  attraction  for  dogs  of  a 

•■  Fhilottntl,  "  THa  ApoUonii,"  Uh.  iU,  cap.  8. 

■*  "  The  Qnertiona  9t  King  Milindu,"  trans,  by  T.  W.  Bh^i  Daridi;  Swnd 
Books  of  the  Eut,  vol.  xxzvi,  Oxford,  18M,  pp.  14,  303. 
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certain  breed  that  when  cast  before  them  they  would  snap 
them  np,  bite  them,  and  hold  them  in  their  jaws.  The 
magicians  saw  in  this  a  proof  that  the  stones  would  produce 
enmity  and  ill-will  among  men.  Having  selected  seven  such 
stones  they  mailed  them  with  the  names  of  any  persons 
between  whom  they  wished  to  stir  up  strife.  The  seven 
stones  were  then  thrown  one  by  one  before  a  dog  of  the 
requisite  speoies,  and,  after  he  had  bitten  them,  two  were 
choaen  and  were  placed  in  water  of  which  the  persons  ^riio 
were  to  be  set  at  variance  were  sure  to  drink.  We  are 
assured  that  the  experiment  had  the  desired  evil  resnlf 

In  ancient  times  there  was  found  in  the  river  Meander 
a  stone  satirically  named  sopkron,  "temperate."  If  it  were 
placed  upon  the  breast  of  any  one,  he  immediately  became 
enraged  and  killed  one  of  his  parents ;  however,  after  having 
appeased  the  Mother  of  the  Oods,  he  was  oared  of  his 
tranporary  madness.'* 

A  most  singular  stone  is  described  by  Thomas  de 
Cantimpre  under  the  name  of  "piropholos."  This  sub- 
stance, according  to  Konrad  von  Megenberg's  version,  was 
taken  from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had  been  poisoned,  "be- 
canse  the  heart  of  Buck  a  man  cannot  be  burned  in  fire."  If 
the  heart  were  kept  for  nine  years  in  fire  this  wonderful 
stone  was  produced.  It  gave  protection  from  lightning,  bnt 
its  principal  virtue  was  to  guard  the  wearer  from  sudden 
death;  indeed,  we  are  told  that  a  man  oould  not  die  so  long 
as  he  held  this  stone  in  his  hand.  However,  it  did  not  pre- 
serve him  from  disease,  but  only  prolonged  his  life.  The 
stone  was  said  to  be  of  a  light  and  bright  red  color.*' 

"TnlU  dM  Bimplea  of  Ibn  Al-Bdtbar,  in  Notices  et  Bztnita  da  Uutn- 
■srita  d«  U  Bibliotbeque  NaUonale,  toL  xxiil,  p.  4O0;  Parli,  187T. 

"  De  Wjtly,  "  Le  tniU  d«s  flenrea  de  Plntu-dw,"  in  Kerne  dee  Etudes 
Oncqoee,  vol.  v  (18B2),  p.  332. 

'  Konrad  TUB  Megmberg,  "  Bach  dor  Nstnr,"  ed.  t^  Dr.  Fnuu  Pfafffer, 
Stattgnrt,  1801,  p.  469. 
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After  enomerating  all  the  well-known  predoiu  stonee, 
Volmar,  in  his  "Steinbudi,"  proceeds  to  relate  that  there  is 
one  which  produces  blindness,  another  that  enables  the 
wearer  to  understand  the  langaage  of  birds,  still  another 
that  saves  people  from  drowning,  and,  finally,  one  of  snoh 
sovereign  power  that  it  brings  back  the  dead  to  life.  How- 
ever, we  are  told  that  because  of  the  miracolons  virtaea  of 
these  stones  God  hides  them  so  well  that  no  man  can  obtain 
them."  About  a  century  earlier  Saint  Hildegard  of  Bingen 
wrote  that  "just  as  a  poisonous  herb  placed  on  a  man's  skin 
will  produce  ulceration,"  by  an  analogous  though  contrary 
effect  "certain  precious  stones  will,  if  placed  on  the  skin, 
confer  health  and  sanity  by  their  virtue. ' '  '* 

Persian  records  tell  of  a  "royal  stone"  found  in  the 
head  of  the  ouren  bad,  a  kind  of  ea^e;  this  preserved  the 
wearer  from  the  attacks  of  venomous  reptiles.  If  a  deadly 
poison  had  been  adminiatered  to  a  person,  he  would  be  im- 
mediately cured  by  taking  one  drachm's  weight  of  the  stone. 
It  thus  appears  that  its  virtues  were  those  of  the  far-famed 
bezoar.''  Persia  evidently  had  good  store  of  "wonder- 
workers" of  this  kind,  for  the  Persian  romance  entitled 
"Halim  Tfu  and  the  Benevolent  Lady,"  written  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  recites  the  marvellous 
viitoe  of  a  stone  called  the  Shah-muhra.  If  this  were 
fastened  on  the  arm  the  wearer  became  endowed  with 
miracnlons  vision  and  all  the  gold  and  precious  noneft  be- 
neath the  earth's  surface  were  revealed  to  him.*y      / 

For  ten  centuries  or  move,  countless  thousamu,  aKhon^ 
feeling  assured  of  spiritual  immortality,  wees' yoneixhe  less 
eager  to  have  eternal  youth  and  vigor  and  the  powt*  to  peer 

"  VoliBU,  "  SteiBbnch,"  ed.  by  Eana  I^mbd,  BeUbram,  1877,>  p.  24. 
■*  St.  HUdegKrd*,  "  Open  amnta,"  in  Pkt.  LaL,  «d.  J.  F.  Migne,  toL  anU, 
coLlSSO. 

"D'Herbelot,  "  Bibltotliefnie  OrienUle,"  L«  Btj*,  1T78,  p.  S30. 
"CIcmataB,  "A  Group  of  Eastern  BonuioM,"  OlugMr,  1889. 
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into  Uie  fatore.  Henoe  Ponce  de  Leon 's  quest  for  tiie  *  *  Foun- 
tain of  Toath"  in  our  Florida.  Bnt  in  addition  to  this, 
there  has  ever  been  an  intense  desire  to  find  something  by 
means  of  which  gold  ooald  be  made  oat  of  the  baser  metals, 
for  y(mth  and  vigor,  if  oonpled  with  poverty,  are  tmly  half- 
blessings.  The  search  for  the  "Philosopher's  Stone"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  more  or  lees  aimlesB  pnrsait  of  this  end ; 
bnt  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  search  led  to  the  discovery 
of  many  new  substances  and  reactions,  and  helped  to  lay 
the  foondation  of  onr  modem  chemistry.  Wbe^er  the 
oonscioaa  aim  of  the  alchemist  was  the  discovery  of  an 
actual  stone,  or  merely  the  discovery  of  some  process  for 
turning  a  valueless  substance  into  one  of  great  value,  is  not 
clearly  ascertainable  from  the  pnri>osely  vague  and  obscure 
treatises  on  alchemy. 

The  "Philosopher's  Stone,"  Uie  fond  dream  of  so  many 
who  delved  into  nature's  mysteries  in  the  past,  does  not 
seem  so  improbable  to-day  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
raoent  discovery  of  the  element  radium,  wMch  is  produced 
from  the  element  uranium,  and  the  story  of  the  strange  and 
protean  changes  of  radium  into  helium,  neon  and  ai^n, 
according  to  the  environment  in  whic^  it  is  placed,  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  old  idea  of  the  inmiutability 
of  the  elements.  Still,  while  we  have  been  allowed  this  peep 
into  the  stor^ouse  of  nature's  secrets,  and  are  growing  to 
believe  that  in  eons  of  time  the  various  different  elements 
may  have  been  evolved,  successively,  from  one  another,  the 
power  to  provoke  this  change  at  will  and  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  Is  as  yet  withheld  from  us,  and  may  never  be  given 
to  as,  just  as  little  as  the  power  to  send  messages  to  the 
distant  spheres,  whose  bulk,  density  and  composition  we  can 
estimate  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Numerous  specimens  still  exist  of  what  is  alleged  to 
be  artifidal  gold  made  by  the  alchemists  of  a  past  age.    Of 
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all  these  the  moBt  striking  is  a  large  medallion,  bearing  in 
rdief  the  heads  of  Emperor  IJeopold  and  his  ancestors  of 
the  House  of  Hapsbnrg.  It  is  related  that  on  the  name 
day  of  the  emperor  in  1677,  this  medallion,  originally  of 
silver  and  weighing  7250  grains,  was  transmnted  into  gold 
by  Wenzel  Seller,  a  noted  alchemist  of  that  time.  This 
Tonder  was  performed  in  full  view  of  the  onperor  and 
his  oonrtiera,  by  dipping  the  medalli<Hi  in  a  solution.  As 
there  axe  four  notdies  on  the  edge,  it  has  berai  conjectured 
that  these  were  made  to  secure  material  for  testing  tiie 
quality  of  the  transformed  metaL  However,  the  simple  test 
of  spedfic  gravity  shows  that  the  metal  cannot  be  gold,  for 
according  to  Bauer's  calculatioii  made  in  1883,  the  medallion 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  12.67,  between  that  of  silver  (10.5) 
and  that  of  gold  (19.27).  This  might  indicate  that  in  some 
unexplained  way  the  alchemist  had  succeeded  in  precipitat- 
ing a  coating  of  gold  upon  the  face  of  the  object  It  seems 
probable  that  the  deception  was  soon  discovered,  for  Seller, 
who  had  been  knighted  on  September  16,  1676,  was  exiled 
by  order  of  Emperor  Leopold,  not  long  after  the  date  on 
which  the  supposed  transmutation  is  said  to  have  taken 
place. 

An  exceedingly  rare  medal,  and  one  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  alchemy,  was  struck  in  1647  by  order  of  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  III  fnmi  gold  produced  in  his  presence 
by  Johann  Peter  Ho&naim,  a  master  of  the  alchemical  art. 
A  specimen  of  this  medal  is  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  (Toins 
in  Vienna."  On  the  obverse,  around  two  shields,  one  bear- 
ing ei^t  fleurs-de-lis  and  the  other  the  fignre  of  a  lion,  are 
two  hermetic  inscriptions:  Ln^u.  Cum  Niveo  CoptrLumm 
FuLTA  Lbovb  (yellow  lilies  lie  down  with  the  snow-white 
licm),  and  Sio  Leo  Manbubsobt  Sio  Lilu.  Fdlva  VmBSOBNT 

■  "  Ntitilich*  Temicba  and  Benurlcongca  mu  dam  Belch  dw  Natar,"  Hfln- 
bwf,  1700;  dted  by  Bolton. 
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(thoB  will  the  lion  be  tamed  and  thaa  will  the  yellow  lilies 
flomish).  Around  a  orown  Burmoimting  the  two  shields 
appear  the  iaitial  letters  L  P.  H.  V.  N.  F.,  indicafiiig  Latin 
words  the  sense  of  which  is  "Johannes  Petrns  Hofmann  a 
Nnrembergiau  sabject  made  it,"  and  also  the  letters 
T  G  y  L,  intended  to  signify  tintura  gutta  v.  librom,  or 
"fire  drops  of  the  tincture  [transmuted]  a  pound."  The 
reverse  has  Latin  words  denoting  that  iron  was  the  base  of 
this  tincture,  the  s^rmbols  used  for  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercniy, 
silver  and  gold  b^g  each  accompanied  by  a  cryptic  declarsr 
.tion  that  Mars  (iron)  had  controlled  the  respective  metal.** 

Besides  the  "Philosopher's  Stone,"  the  chief  object  of 
their  qaest,  the  alchemists  believed  that  several  other  stones 
possessing  magic  virtues  conld  be  produced.  Among  these 
was  the  "angelical  stone,"  which  gave  power  to  see  the 
angels  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  also  the  "mineral  stone," 
a  substance  by  means  of  which  common  flints  could  be  trans- 
muted into  diamonds,  rabies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  etc." 
Possibly  some  alchemists  were  glassmakers,  and  fused  the 
quartz  with  various  mineral  salts  into  imitations  of  the 
gems,  having  the  colors,  but  not  the  hardness  or  other 
properties. 

One  of  the  strangest  fancies  as  to  the  medicin^  efficacy 
of  stones  is  that  held  by  the  native  Australians,  who  believe 
that  "crystals"  are  embedded  in  the  bodies  of  their  medi- 
cine-men. This  belief  is  encouraged  by  the  medicine-men 
themselves;  indeed,  they  are  supposed  only  to  retain  their 
power  so  long  as  these  ainongara  or  ultunda  stones  remain 
in  their  bodies,  and  a  share  of  their  mig^t  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  transferring  certain  of  the  stones  from  their 

"Bolton,  " Coutrlbntioiu  of  Alebem;  fa>  NtuninnAtica,"  Nnr  Tork,  18H, 
pp.  17, 18. 

"  Admwl^  "  TliMimin  ehemicom  BrltUnioom,"  LondMi,  16S8,  ^  4-S. 
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own  bodies  to  tiiat  of  another.    The  oerranony  prooeeda  aa 
foUowa:" 

Th«  Nnng-eirft  [inadieiii»4nen]  tiuD  withdrew  from  tlieir  bodin  • 
nnniber  of  mudl  «lMr  cryaUls  oallad  UltundA  which  wen  plse«d  one  by  00% 
m  thej  wan  extracted,  in  the  bollow  of  «  Bpear-thrower.  When  a  snlBeimt 
amnber  had  been  withdrtnm,  the  Nnng-garft  directed  the  man  who  had 
eoBM  with  them  to  elaip  the  candidate  from  behind  and  to  bold  bim  ti^ttly* 
Tbn  eaeb  of  them  picked  np  eome  orj^stals,  and  taking  hold  of  a  leg,  gripped 
the  110110  firmly  and  prened  them  slowly  and  Btrongly  along  the  front  td 
die  leg  and  then  np  the  body  as  high  as  the  breast-bone.  This  was  repeated 
three  dmee,  the  ikin  being  scored  at  intervals  with  acratobe^  bom  wfaieb 
Uood  flowed.  By  this  means  the  magic  crystals  are  snpposed  to  be  forced 
into  the  body  of  the  man. .  . .  After  which  each  of  them  prened  a  eryrtal 
mi  the  head  of  the  novice  and  struck  it  hard,  the  idea  being  to  drive  it  into 
the  skull,  the  scalp  being  made  to  bleed  during  the  process. . . . 

One  of  the  Kung-gara  then  withdrew  from  bis  skuD  just  behind  his 
car  (that  is,  be  told  the  novice  that  be  kept  it  there)  a  thin  uid  sharp 
Ultonda,  and  taking  up  some  dnst  from  tbe  groimd,  dried  the  man's  tongue 
witii  it,  and  then,  pulling  it  oat  as  far  as  possible,  he  made  with  tbe  atone 
an  inisision  almost  ^'tf  an  inch  in  length. 

The  mesticas  of  the  Malaj^  represent  a  class  of  stones 
differing  in  important  respects  from  the  varions  types  of 
bezoars.  A  prindpal  distinction  is  that  the  mesticas  are  not 
SQpposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  pathological  conditions  in 
the  organism  wherein  they  occur,  bnt  rather  to  a  super- 
abundance  of  the  normal  and  healthy  constitaents  of  the 
animal  or  plant.  It  is  probably  dne  to  this  that  l^e  virtnes 
of  these  particular  concretions  are  rather  talismanio  than 
therapeutic,  and  that  they  are  believed  to  endow  the  finder, 
or  one  who  receives  them  by  gift,  with  courage,  immunity 
from  injury,  and  also  with  cunning  and  shrewdness  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Especially  by  warriors  are  these  stones 
hi^y  valued,  for  they  are  supposed  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  wounds ;  indeed,  this  belief  sometimes  went  so  far  as 

•Spawn'  and  OUlui,  "  Iha  Nattve  Tribes  of  Central  AnstrsUa,"  London, 
law,  pp.  SU-US. 
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to  lead  the  Malays  to  think  that  abaolute  invnlnerability 
was  conferred  on  one  who  carried  several  of  them  boond 
so  closdj  to  the  skin  that  in  some  cases  they  even  penetrated 
the  Sesh.  The  typical  mesttca  is  described  as  a  hard  stone, 
brilliant  bat  eeldom  transparent;  it  is  found  in  the  flesh  or 
fat,  in  the  heart  or  on  the  legs  of  animals,  and  also  some- 
times in  plants.'^ 

Bnmphios  declares  that  many  extraordinary  cases  were 
related  of  warriors  who  oonld  not  be  injured  by  any  weapons 
nntil  the  mestica  had  been  cat  oat  of  their  flesh,  wherein  it 
had  become  embedded.  Indeed,  he  states  that  Bnttdi  offioers 
of  proved  veradty  had  confldently  asserted  that  they  had 
encountered  such  men  among  their  native  antagonists. 
WhUe  BnmphiaB  feels  himself  therefore  forced  to  admit 
the  trath  of  the  invalnerability  of  these  men,  he  hastens 
to  add  that  each  powers  conld  not  be  inherent  in  any  piece 
of  stone,  bnt  must  owe  their  origin  to  diabolical  agendes." 
The  fact  that  the  Mohammedans  had  their  mesticas  blessed 
by  the  priests  of  their  faith,  and  burned  incense  beneath 
them  on  Fridays,  the  Mohammedan  equivalent  of  the 
Christian  Sunday,  did  not  probably  shake  the  belief  of 
Bnmphias  that  the  Devil  had  something  to  do  with  these 
sabstances. 

The  medidne-men  of  the  Kainagi  Indians  of  Paragnay 
matter  incantations  over  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  then, 
after  many  straggles  and  contortions,  proceed  to  extract 
stones  from  their  mouths,  claiming  that  they  have  taken  the 
patient's  disease  into  their  own  bodies,  the  stones  being 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  ailment  In  one  case,  the  medi- 
dne-man  produced  five  of  these  stones  before  the  patioit 
admitted  that  his  pain  was  relieved.    After  the  cure  was 

■BuBphini,  " D'Ambonisdie  lUritdUkaiucir,''  Anurtardun,  1T41,  p.  SOI. 
■  BwBphiw,  "lyAinboniidw  RuiMtakaaMr,"  ABrtardui,  1741.  pp.  tSl. 
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eosnpleied  the  Boroerer  was  olerer  enoag^  to  feign  extreme 
exhanstioii,  as  thon^  his  vital  foroeai  had  hwa  sabjeoted 
to  a  tremendonB  strain.** 

In  British  Htm  Ouinea  dmilnr  taotiea  are  resorted  to 
by  the  native  doctors.  A  native  who  was  suffering  from 
hunbago  folly  believed  the  tale  that  his  disease  was  oaosed 
by  a  stone  embedded  in  his  flesh.  When  the  sorcerer  made 
passes  over  this  man's  back  and  then  exhibited  a  stone  whidi 
he  pretended  to  have  taken  thenoe,  the  snSera  was  eon- 
vinoed  that  the  disease  had  left  his  body,  and  he  began  to 
fed  rdief.  When  eouunined,  his  back  showed  some  saper- 
fidal  eats  at  the  spot  where  the  stone  was  said  to  have  been 
extracted.  In  another  case,  however,  when  a  child  was  to 
be  operated  upon  in  a  like  way,  the  child's  father  became 
enspidonB  and  seized  the  operator's  hands  before  they  came 
into  contact  with  the  little  one 's  body ;  the  result  being  that 
the  disease-laden  stone  was  found  concealed  in  the  operator's 
hand.** 

Pebble-manin  or  lithomania  is  an  inherent  trait  in  all 
mankind.  From  the  most  primitive  man  to  the  most  modem, 
espedally  those  of  optimistic  and  investigating  tend^ieies, 
this  tnut  is  presrait  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  That  is, 
cnrions  people  would  collect  pebbles  for  their  bri^t  colors,  or 
markings,  for  their  transparency  or  translacenoe,  and  those 
of  an  investigating  tarn  of  mind,  under  the  impression  that 
the  find  was  perhaps  a  diamond  or  a  gem  of  some  kind.  In 
modem  times  this  kind  of  collecting  has  developed  into  a 
reg^olar  indnstry,  pebbles  fonnd  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  and  which  are  eititer  pnre  white,  transparent  or  trans- 
hicent  quartz,  being  cut  and  offered  for  sale.   These  pebbles 

■Voft.  "Die  Indianer  dM  oberen  Pttrmi,"  Uttdlimgn  4.  AaUunp. 
flnyllirti  in  Wien,  lOM,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  «K>,  SOT. 

■•HoroAa  ud  Kronfeld,  "  Vergleidieiide  VolkaoedldB,"  nL  11,  p.  MM  t 
~    itlaii  tram  Dr.  IhidoU  POch. 
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are  gathered,  and  are  valuable  to  those  who  make  a  bnainesB 
of  aeUing  them,  hecanee  the  white  opaque  pebbles  become 
translncent  after  catting,  or  rather,  daring  the  process  of 
catting,  and  they  are  then  passed  o£E  for  moonstones,  which 
are  worth  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  the  coat  d 
oatting  the  qnartz  pebbles,  the  purchaser  being  led  to  believe 
that  he  is  getting  a  moonstone,  although  this  oonld  not  be 
possible,  since  moonstones  have  never  been  fonnd  on  either 
the  eastern  or  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States.  As  for 
the  cat  moonstones  which  are  broaght  back  by  the  tourist, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  getting  native  material  and 
workmanship,  these  all  come  from  Europe. 

Pebble-mania  is  not  oonfiiied  to  mankind  alone.  Birds 
and  animals  possess  it  The  magpie  picks  up  and  hides 
away  bright  objects,  inclnding  odd  pebbles,  or  carries  them 
to  its  nest.  The  stones  known  as  aetites  were  said  to  be 
found  in  eagles*  nests,  although  they  may  have  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  birds  for  digestive  purposes,  just  as  the  hen's 
crop  is  fall  of  stones,  many  of  them  being  transparent,  a 
proof  that  the  fowl  had  been  attracted  by  them,  and  had  swal- 
lowed these  in  preference  to  other,  duller  ones.  Notable 
instances  of  transparent  pebbles  are  the  alectorU,  or  "oock- 


The  great  Italian  goldsmith  and  sculptor,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini (1500-1574),  relates  that  when  a  youth  he  often  shot 
cranes  with  bis  arqnebnse,  imd  that  in  several  instances  be 
found  in  their  entrails  not  only  fine  turquoises,  but  also  frag- 
ments of  the  so-called  plasma-emerald  and  even  occasionally 
small  pearls.  This  serves  to  indicate  that  the  pretty  exterior 
of  such  objects  exerted  an  inflaence  upon  these  birds  in  some 
degree  anidCrgous  to  the  impressions  aroused  in  mankind  on 
viewing  them." 

"BenveDuto  Cellini,  "Due  t»ttaU,  uno  intoniD  Bile  otto  prineipali  arti 
dell'  orefleerU,"  etc.,  Fiorenie,  Valente  PaniEzi  A  Marco  Peri,  156B,  fol.  10  recto. 
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In  Berenteenth  offlitoiy  DemnariE  thwe  seemB  to  have 
been  no  Uuk  of  "magio  atones,"  for  it  ia  related  that  one 
day  as  King  Christian  II  waa  strolling  along  the  beach,  he 
piid:ed  np  a  shining  pebble  by  the  aid  of  which  he  coold 
render  himself  invisible  at  wilL  Similar  power  was  said  to 
exist  in  stones  that  oonld  be  found  in  ant-hills  if  hot  water 
were  thrown  onto  them  on  St  Walpnr^  Day,  or  St  Hkns' 
Day.  The  Danes  of  the  time  also  shared  in  the  belief  that 
the  stone  from  the  lapwing  preserved  from  illness  and  sor- 
row as  did  the  "  swallow 's-stone"  as  well.'* 

It  has  frequently  been  maintained  that  the  sonrce  of  peb- 
bles  conld  be  broadly  determined  by  their  form  and  snrface ; 
for  example,  well-rounded  8pe<amens  of  fairly  uniform  size 
would  be  classed  as  marine  ;>ebble8,  while  river-pebbles 
would  be  subangnlar  and  nsnally  flat;  pebbles  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  faceted,  rounded  edges, 
their  surfaces  being  polished  and  striated.  However,  al- 
though these  rules  might  hold  good  in  many  cases,  careful 
observation  has  demonstrated  that  pebbles  of  all  these  sup- 
posedly distinct  types  can  be  found  among  those  of  marine, 
flnviatile,  or  lacustrine  origin.  This  is  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  constant,  unhindered  action  of  sea  or  river 
would  probably  produce  pebbles  of  distinct  type,  the  local 
conditions  often  interfere  with  this.  For  instance,  on  a  low 
sea-ooaat,  with  weak  wave-action,  pebbles  frequently  became 
buried  in  the  sands,  thus  retaining  their  form  practically 
nnchanged,  and  even  where  the  waves  are  stronger,  so  that 
the  pebbles  are  more  or  less  constantly  exposed  to  their 
force,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  these  coast 
pebbles  have  been  swept  down  by  rivers,  or  have  already 
been  affected  by  glacial  aclion.    In  these  cases  the  force  of 

"Azd  Gttrboe,  "  KnltnrbittorlBke  Btndier  orer  .£de1steDe,  med  mbtU^ 
^nUlk  pM  det  17.  A&rhnsdrede,"  EobenhaTn  og  KriatiuiU,  tftlS,  p,  226;  dt- 
tag  a  Muuuarlpt  in  tlw  Royal  Libnry  at  Oopenlugai. 
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the  waves  will  indeed  modify  the  fonn,  bat  along  the  lines 
of  that  already  produced  by  the  earlier  agencies.  Broadly 
stated,  those  that  were  round  or  oval  wonld  generally  re- 
main so,  rectangular  fragments  might  have  th«r  angles 
worn  away  and  become  elliptical,  while  flat  fragments  wonld 
not  exhibit  any  notable  change  in  shape.*^ 

When  a  group  of  pebbles  have  been  long  expoaed  to  attri- 
tion by  the  waters  of  a  powerful  stream,  espedally  where  the 
current  is  intermittent,  and  where  a  large  quantity  of  sand 
has  been  worked  or  blown  into  the  stream  by  freshet  or  wind 
storm,  tibey  may  become  rounded  by  the  erosive  action  of  tiie 
water  or  by  the  abrasive  power  of  the  sand,  as  well  as  by  the 
attrition  consequent  upon  their  sharp  contact  with  one  an- 
other. This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  boulders  in  a  river 
bed,  it  having  been  noted  in  certain  streams  on  the  Navajo 
Beaervation  that  while  the  upatream  sides  of  the  boulders 
were  polished  and  rounded,  and  even  sometimes  faceted  and 
etched,  but  little  change  was  observable  on  the  downstream 
sides.  This  has  been  tested  experimentally,  holes  an  inch 
in  depth  having  been  drilled  in  opposite  sides  of  sandstone 
boulders,  and  on  examination  five  years  later  in  five  different 
localities  where  this  had  been  done,  the  deepest  hole  r^niun- 
ing  on  the  upstream  sides  measured  but  four-tenths  of  an 
inoh,  while  in  one  locality  the  boles  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  yet  so  trifling  was  the  effect  of  the  water  on  the  down- 
stream side  that  a  blue-penoil  mark  had  not  been  washed 
away.  Of  course,  the  erosion  of  qnartzite  and  limestone 
boulders  tested  in  this  way  proved  to  be  a  much  slower 
prooess,  amonnting  to  less  than  one-hnndredth  of  an  inch 
annually.  Another  important  consideration  in  the  shaping 
of  pebbles  by  river-water  is  the  swiftness  of  the  onrrent, 

■  Sm  Hatlwrt  B.  Qngotj,  "  Note  on  th«  Sliape  of  Pabblu,*'  In  Tha  Amerieui 
JonniEl  of  SoioMi^  nd.  zxx^  pp.  S00-304t  Uudi,  191Sj  aiaa  for  tm  m 
ligpangr^hB. 
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it  having  been  noted,  for  instance,  that  thoee  which  have 
been  washed  down  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Navajo  Mountain 
and  the  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa  are  somewhat  better  rounded 
than  those  that  have  been  borne  along  for  a  nmeh  greater  dis- 
tance by  lees  swift-flowing  water. 

That  striated,  faceted,  or  polished  pebbles  are  always  of 
e^adal  origin,  or  that  those  of  glacial  origin  usually  offer 
tibese  characteristics  is  far  from  the  fact;  indeed,  it  may 
rather  be  said  that  they  are  generally  missing.  The  flavio- 
glacial  drift  is  much  more  widespread  than  ground  morain^ 
and  the  pebbles  fonnd  in  the  former  rarely  present  these 
aspects;  indeed,  it  has  been  noted  that  in  an  hour's  search 
through  the  glacial  drift  of  Connecticut,  only  a  single  such 
speoim^iinaybemetwith.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  many  pebbles 
of  this  type  have  been  found  under  conditions  plainly  show- 
ing that  the  striatlon  was  due  to  other  causes,  in  some 
instanoes,  as  with  those  occurring  in  conglomerates,  to 
pressure  and  differential  movement." 

The  burying  of  white  stones  or  lumps  of  quartz  with 
the  dead  was  not  infrequent  in  early  times  in  Ireland.  The 
peasants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  call  these  Godstones.  A 
cist  found  at  Bamasraghy,  County  Sligo,  was  nearly  filled 
with  quartz  pebbles,  and  not  long  since  a  white  stone  was 
found  in  a  primitive  burial  place  near  Lame,  County  Antrim. 
That  this  was  a  usage  confined  to  the  earlier  period  of  Irish 
histoiy  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  discovery  of  such 
white  stones  in  a  grave  is  accepted  as  an  indication  that  it 
belongs  to  an  early  date." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  white  stones  were  used 
for  burials  because  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  color. 


"  8w  Herbert  E.  Gregory, "  Note  on  tlie  Shape  of  PebblM,"  In  The  A 
Jaaraal  of  Seienc^  toI.  zzxlx,  pp.  303,  3Mi  March,  191S. 

"W.  a.  Wood-Uartia,  "tnmt  of  the  Elder  Faiths  <a  Irdand,"  Imiam, 
IMt,  *«L  I,  p.  S2S. 
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whioh  to  the  minds  of  many  primitire  peoples  was  that  of 
parity,  aa  indeed  it  ia  etill  among  moat  modem  peoples, 
althoa^^  the  symbolism  may  not  always  be  consoionsly  ac- 
cepted. White  marble  seems  to  most  of  ns  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  beaatifal  stone  for  monnmenta,  and  if  to  a 
very  oonaideirable  degree  granite  ia  now  used  aa  a  snbstitate, 
thia  ia  principally  beoanae  of  ita  greater  resistance  to  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  atmospheric  changes.  Already  in 
pr^iistorio  times,  the  cave-dwellers  showed  a  fondness  for 
gathering  qnartz  crystala  and  fragcnents,  and  specimens  of 
those  taken  from  the  Anvergne  Mountains  have  been  fonnd 
in  the  cave-dwellinga  of  Lea  Eyzies;  they  may  hare  been 
used  aa  amnlets  or  talismans.*^ 

A  legend  of  the  great  Irish  saint,  Golnmbaf  j^ves  an 
instance  of  the  curative  use  of  white  pebbles.  After  this 
saint  had  vainly  entreated  Broichan  tiie  Druid  to  free  a 
Christian  bond-maiden,  aa  a  last  reaort  he  menaced  the  droid 
with  approaching  death.  The  prediction  or  curse  was 
speedily  on  the  way  to  fulfilment,  Broichan  sickened  unto 
death,  and  in  bia  terror  consented  to  free  the  maiden.  Here- 
upon St.  Columba  went  to  the  river  Ness  and  picked  np 
out  of  its  shallows  several  white  pebbles,  annonndng  that 
they  would,  by  the  Lord's  power,  work  the  cure  of  heathen 
people.  One  of  the  stones  was  blessed  by  Uie  saint  and 
placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of  whioh 
it  floated,  and  aa  soon  aa  Broichan  bad  taken  a  draught  of  the 
liquid  he  waa  restored  to  perfect  health.*' 

A  famous  Scotch  amulet  was  a  polished  globular  maaa 
of  white  qnartz,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter, 
owned  by  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Donnaobaidh  and  known  aa  tiie 

"Ibid.,  1»02,  ToL  1,  op.  d^  p.  33D. 

"New  Lebow,  "  nhito  Quarts  PebUci  ud  tbeir  AithmHaflmi  SigBifl- 
«UMW  ";  nprint  from  TmuBctioni  of  the  Dnmlrieuhlre  And  a»U<nrar  UtianX 
HMorr  and  *-t*i"''"  Bctittj,  Juury  80,  U14,  p.  IL 
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"Stone  of  the  Banner."  It  had  been  aoddentally  f onnd  b7 
a  ohief  of  thif  elan,  viio,  on  his  way  to  join  Bobert  Bmoe 
in  1315,  before  the  battle  of  Bannookbam,  noted  a  ottering 
stone  embedded  in  a  clod  of  earth  that  had  beoome  attached 
to  his  flagstaff.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  talisman 
in  battle,  and  water  in  which  it  had  been,  dipped  was  sud  to 
enre  diseases.  Traditioii  asserted  that  this  white  stone  of 
Clan  Donnaehaidh  was  identical  with  that  used  long  before 
l^  SL  Cohimba.**  As  snch  white  stones  were  often  deposited 
in  graves,  sometimes  even  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 
deceased  person,  it  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
sparks  emitted  by  the  quartz  on  pereossion  were  believed 
to  shed  some  faint  gleams  along  the  dark  pathway  of  the 
departed  in  his  joomey  to  the  underworld.  In  Christian 
times  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  in  regard  to  the  inflnenoe 
exercised  by  the  text  in  Bevelation:  "To  him  that  over- 
oometh  ...  I  will  give  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that 
reoeivethit."** 

Crystal  balls  are  not  only  valued  for  the  visions  to  be 
seen,  or  supposed  to  be  seen  in  them,  but  are  sometimes  worn 
as  amulets  against  illness.  In  some  parts  of  Japan  they  are 
thought  to  ward  off  dropsy,  and  their  wear  is  also  recom- 
mended to  goard  from  all  wasting  diseases.**  The  likeness 
of  rock-CTystal  to  congealed  water  may  well  be  credited,  in 
the  doctrine  of  sympathy,  with  its  putative  power  of  pre- 
venting the  watery  infiltration  from  which  a  dropsical  patient 
suffers.  As  the  Japanese  make  many  choice  crystal  balls, 
these  objects  are  generally  more  or  less  familiar  in  that  land 

'Ibid,  pp.  18  and  14,  AUmg  ProuMdlnga  of  the  BoeMj  at  AnUqiiaiiM  <d 

iMd.  1800-1,  nri.  It.  pt ).  p.  8U. 

•  lUd,  p.  U,  dttiv  ProeMdinga  ol  tlM  Sod«^  of  AatlqauiM  of  SeotUwl, 
U«M.  *oL  K  pt.  i,  p.  SI9. 

"VniUam  numu  and  Kate  FaTitt, "  Hm  Book  of  'Mlwiaaa.  *— "i-^ff  tad 
ZodlMKl  GMi,*  Loadoa.  191«,  p.  SK. 
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and  hare  thus  appealed  as  well  to  those  who  were  enper- 
stitiona  as  to  those  who  appreciated  things  beaatifnl  in  them- 
eelves. 

In  Yucatan  qoartz  ciyatala  were  not  only  nsed  for  divin- 
ing but  also  to  ensure  the  snccess  of  the  crops.  The  fact 
that  such  crTStals  hare  been  found  in  the  Indian  mounds 
of  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  dsewhere,  may  warrant 
the  supposition  that  they  had  been  worn  as  talismaus  and 
tiLen  interred  with  the  deceased  persons  as  a  most  intimate 
part  of  their  property.  The  writer's  personal  observation 
in  Garland  and  Montgomery  counties,  Arkansas,  demon- 
strated that  quartz  crystals  were  to  be  found  in  mounds 
together  with  chipped  arrow-points  of  chalcedony,  althou^ 
the  crystals  did  not  appear  to  have  been  worked  in  any  way. 
The  region  about  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  has  furnished 
some  of  the  finest  rook-crystal  found  in  the  United  States. 
From  North  Carolina  ateo  have  come  many  remarkable 
specimens,  the  largest  of  which,  found  in  1886,  was  nnlnckily 
broken  up  by  the  person  who  discovered  it.  In  its  crystal 
state  it  must  have  weighed  about  300  pounds,  and  if  cut 
would  have  furnished  a  crystal  ball  4^  or  5  inch^  in  diame- 
ter. This  splendid  crystal  came  from  Phcenix  Mountain, 
Chestnut  Hill  township,  in  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
from  the  largest  fragment  recovered,  weighing  51  pounds, 
several  slabs  8  inches  square  and  from  half  inch  to  one  inch 
in  thic^ess  were  cut  Nearby  a  crystal  weighing  285  pounds 
was  found,  and  another  weighing  188  pounds.  Some  of 
the  crystals  from  this  locality  had  on  one  side  a  green  coat- 
ing of  chlorite,  and  when  this  was  not  removed,  the  effect 
was  as  thon^  one  saw  a  green  moss  growing  beneath  a  pool 
of  wat^.  The  rock-crystal  slabs  have  an  advantage  over 
glass  when  used  for  mirrors,  as  they  more  truly  reflect  the 
tints  of  a  fine  complexion.  Brilliant  crystals  from  Lake 
Qeorge  and  its  neighborhood  have  been  called ' '  Lake  George 
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Diamonds."  In  marked  contrast  with  the  large  examples 
we  have  noted,  many  crystals  of  quartz  are  so  small  that 
200,000  wonld  have  an  aggregate  weight  of  bnt  one  onnoe 
and  yet  many  are  perfect  crystals  and  doably  terminated. 

^e  presence  of  white  quartz  pebbles  in  some  graves  of 
the  Indian  Monndbuilders,  appears  to  be  indicated  to  a  satis- 
factory extent  in  the  case  of  certain  specimens  from  the 
Etowah  Monnd  in  Georgia;  these  pebbles,  which  form  part 
of  the  Steiner  collections  in  the  United  States  National 
Mnseom,  were  not,  however,  worked  or  polished  in  any  way, 
nor  are  there  any  traces  of  use  for  ornament  or  decoration. 
On  the  other  hand,  white  quartz  pebbles  from  the  Fueblo 
region  of  the  Soutiiwest  offer  undeniable  signs  of  having 
been  long  used  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  some  of  these 
have  been  found  in  graves.  In  connection  with  the  probable 
reasons  determining  their  presence  the  designations  "fire 
stones  "  or  "  charms '  *  have  been  given  them ;  some  specimens 
of  this  worked  quartz  had  evidently  been  worn  as  pendants, 
while  others  had  probably  been  regarded  as  fetishes.*' 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  saperstitiona  use 
of  tiiese  objects  in  burials  was  so  widespread  as  to  prove 
that  it  mnst  have  been  due  to  some  inherent  property  or 
properties  in  white  stones,  and  especially  in  pebbles  of  white 
qnartz,  which  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  mind  of  primi' 
tive  man.  That,  as  has  been  noted  above,  Qte  conception  of 
parity  should  he  associated  with  whiteness,  in  its  contrast 
to  any  obscure  color,  is  natural  enongh,  and  rests  npon  the 
association  of  spotless  cleanliness  with  moral  purity,  and 
very  probably  the  sparkles  of  light  emitted  by  a  bright  piece 
of  quartz,  normally  or  on  percussion,  brought  this  material 
into  some  connection  with  the  worship  of  fire,  or  of  fire-gods. 

■From  letter  of  Hr.  NeU  M.  Jndd,  ABrisUat  in  Ardwologr  In  the  United 
Btelea  NationAl  Ifnaeom,  commimieated  1^  Dr.  W.  H.  HolmM,  HcmI  Cnnttor 
«rf  the  D^utment  of  Antlmpologjr  in  thit  iutitotioB. 
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To  another  posaiUe  eoneq)tuni  along  the  same  lines  we  have 
already  allnded. 

An  instanoe  is  reported  where  a  very  earioos  quarts  peb- 
ble, one-half  white  and  the  other  black,  was  f  onnd  within  the 
hand  bones  of  the  ak^eton  of  an  Indian ;  the  finder  carried  it 
about  with  him  for  many  years  as  a  "lad^  stone,"  bat  it 
appears  that  his  personal  experience  of  its  effects,  if  tiiese 
can  be  judged  from  what  happened  to  the  bearer  of  such  a 
talisman,  has  been  of  a  kind  to  shatter  the  most  robust  faith 
in  the  protective  power  of  his  Indian  charm.  Possibly  tko 
strange  relio  may  have  symbolized  ni^t  and  day  for  the 
Indiana,  and  Ulqs  have  been  believed  to  gaard  the  wearer 
or  the  person  with  whom  it  was  bnried,  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  That  pebbles  of  this  sort  were  sometimes  bnried 
in  the  ground,  disposed  in  circles  and  squares,  is  voudied 
for  by  some  who  claim  to  have  unearthed  them  in  plon^iing, 
but  our  informant  was  not  able  to  confirm  these  statements, 
as  the  arrangements  had  always  been  effectoally  disturbed 
before  he  reaohed  the  spot** 

In  many  graves  of  the  primitive  Bed-paint  People  of 
Maiite,  small  pebUes  have  beoi  found  As  they  were  not 
large  enough  to  have  served  as  paint-grinders,  and  as  but 
one  sQch  pebble  occurs  in  any  single  grave,  the  presumption 
is  quite  strong  that  they  were  considered  as  talismans  for 
the  dead.  The  fact  that  the  practical  laborers  of  our  day 
who  dug  out  these  graves  instinctively  named  tiie  pebbles 
"luc^  stones"  goes  to  prove  that  tUs  supposition  is  not 
too  far<fetohed,  although  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  sup- 
port it  The  pebbles  were  yellow,  bri^t  red,  or  gray  in 
oolor,  the  graves  explored  being  at  Orlaud,  Maine,  as  w^  as 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Alamoosook,  on  the  south  side  of  this 
lake  and  at  Passadomkeag;  indeed  snch  graves  have  been 

••ODnnuiBiatfad  bf  Dr.  ChArlv  a  Abbott 
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met  with  all  the  way  from  the  Kemubeo  Valley  eastward  to 
Bar  Harbor." 

The  respective  symbolio  meaningB  of  white  and  hlaA 
are  ilhutrated  in  the  designationB  "white  magio"  and 
"blade  magio,"  the  latter  denoting  conjurations  or  spells  in 
which  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  of  the  Devil  and 
his  donons,  was  sought  hj  the  sorcerer,  while ' '  white  magio* ' 
was  to  be  performed  hy  haimless  and  innocent  means,  some- 
times even  by  religioos  rites.  In  this  way  it  sometimes  so 
dosdy  approached  the  domain  of  religious  mirade,  that  it 
becomes  difficolt  to  distingoish  between  tiiese  two  oonoeptions 
of  snpematnral  action  in  the  material  world. 

Quartz  of  a  different  type  with  needle-like  inclusions  is 
called ' '  Thetis 's  hair  stone. ' '  This  is  a  transparent  or  trana- 
hicent  quartz,  bat  so  completely  filled  with  adonlar  crystals 
of  green  actinolite,  or  occasionally  altered  aotlnolite  of  a 
yellow-brown  or  brown  color,  as  to  appear  almost  opaque; 
seals  and  charms  have  been  made  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
variety.  Of  other  indnsions  in  quartz  we  may  note  those  of 
a  veiy  brilliant  stibnite  projecting  in  all  directions,  some  of 
the  intruded  crystals  being  very  curiously  bent.  Exceed- 
ingly beantifnl  gems  have  been  cut  from  this  material.*' 
When  this  quartz  is  cat  en  cabochon  across  the  ravalette  in- 
dnsions, a  cat'a-eye  effect  is  produced.  The  yellow  quartz 
cat's-cye  of  Ceylon  and  tiie  green  of  Haff,  Bavaria,  are  of 
this  tyjw.  So  densely  set  were  the  green  actinolite  iudu- 
sions  in  the  case  of  a  specimen  found  at  Gibsonville,  North 
Carolina,  that  it  was  believed  by  the  finder  to  be  an  emerald. 

An  ^tremely  beantifnl  effect  in  qaartz  is  produced  by 
oidosed,  adcolar  crystals,  or  hair-like  partides  of  some 

*  Warns  K.  Ifoorcluad,  "  Hie  Bad-Fiuiit  PaopI«  of  UalM,*  pp.  42,  49. 
Biprlat  tnm  tU  Amtrtetm  Amtkrofotofil  (K.  S.),  toL  zt.  Ho.  1,  Juomt- 
Uattb.  ISll. 

*  Sm  tba  ps«MBt  writer*!  *  Ctana  Md  Pnokma  8ku»  o(  Hottk  AaHfaa," 
Vwm  Torfc,  18H,  p.  1S6. 
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other  mineral,  stich  as  ratile,  for  instance,  and  sometiineB 
even  of  gold.  To  spedmens  of  this  latter  ^e  may  be  re- 
ferred the  Greek  name  "chrysothrix,"  nsed  in  the  Orf^c 
poem  "liithioa"  and  signifying  literally  "golden  hair";  of 
this  the  verses  tell  us  there  were  two  varieties,  that  which 
may  be  identified  with  quartz,  having  a  res^ublance  to 
"crystal,"  while  the  other,  said  to  have  the  appearance  of 
chrysoberyl,  may  have  been  a  yellower  variety.  To  the 
quartz  traversed  by  filaments  of  mtile,  or  the  red  oxide  of 
titanium,  has  been  given  the  taking  name  of  "Veaius's  hair 
stone";  a  pretty  French  name  is  Fliches  d'Amour  or 
"Cupid's  Arrows."** 

The  California  beaches  have  furnished  some  of  the  most 
interesting  ornamental  pebbles,  the  greater  number  being 
of  chalcedony  or  agate  weathered  from  an  amygdaloidal 
rock,  while  a  few  are  of  jasper  or  fossil  coraL  Their  varie- 
gated oolor-markingB  made  them  very  attractive  ornamental 
objects  in  themselves,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  cen- 
turies ago  tiie  Indians  of  this  region  valued  them  as  talis- 
mans or  amulets.  At  present  the  finest  specimens  are  gath- 
ered from  Pescadero  Beach  in  San  Mateo  County,  about 
twenty-four  miles  west  of  San  Jose,  Bedondo  Beach,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  also  from  Crescent  City 
Beach,  iu  the  northern  part  of  California.  On  Moonstone 
Beach,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  many  beautiful  quartz  and 
chalcedony  nodnles  have  been  picked  up,  which  have  weath- 
ered out  of  ryolite  rock  of  sanidine  feldspar  and  quartz.  It 
has  been  quite  a  custom  for  guests  of  the  hotels  to  go  down  to 
Bedondo  Beadi  and  gather  these  pebbles,  and  some  of  those 
collected  by  enterprising  natives  are  placed  in  a  bottle  of 
water  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  their  colors.  Sometimes 
they  are  drilled  and  strung  on  flexible  wire  to  form  long 
chainB  or  necklaces.    Several  pebbles   presumably   from 

*Bm  N.  7.  Uoor^  "  Aatimt  lOnenlogjr,''  2d  ed.,  N«w  York.  ISSQ,  p.  190. 
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1.  ChalcKloay  ud  xste  pcbblH  from  Pe«sdero  Beiah,  Ban  Mateo  Couoly,  Ollfori 
3.  Pebble  Beub,  Redoitdo,  Los  Anailei  County.  CalifDrniB. 

From  a«ra«  fredmek  Kuni'i  ■■Semi-prwioiia  Btooei  of  Califoroii,"  BMnunento,  1 
BuUgtin  No.  37  of  the  Slati  MiniDf  Buraau. 
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Bedtmdo  Beach  were  founds  in  1901,  in  an  Indian  grave, 
where  th^  were  probably  placed  as  amnlets  for  the  dead."" 

The  occnrrence  of  fluid  oaviUes  in  qnartz,  dialoedony, 
sapphire,  and  other  minerals,  is  dae  at  times  to  cavemoos 
stmctures  formed  during  the  growth  of  these  minerals,  when 
the  oTTstalline  snbstances,  for  some  reason,  instead  of  fill- 
ing these  up  solid,  will  avoid  the  caverns  and  enclose  the 
liquid  <tf  crystallization.  In  agate  indnsions  this  is  fonnd 
with  silidons  content,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  an 
extent  carbonic  add  gas,  or  water  containing  salt  or  some 
other  foreign  substance.  In  agate  chalcedony,  whether  in 
pebbles  as  minute  as  a  pinhead,  or  in  amygdules  several  feet 
across,  the  liquid  is  endosed  becaase  the  walls  of  the  gas- 
pores  in  the  rock,  which  are  frequently  almond-shaped,  are 
gradually  becoming  smaller,  or  rather  the  walls  thic&en  by 
the  deposition  of  the  silica  forming  agate,  chalcedony,  or 
any  impenetrable  layers,  or  else  an  impenetrable  form  of 
qaartz;  then  again,  frequently  toward  the  centre  or  when 
title  liquid  forms  less  rapidly,  or  through  some  change,  the 
qaartz  becomes  crystalline,  either  colorless,  smoky,  or  ame- 
tiiystine,  and  this  is  due  to  various  inclusions.  This  gradual 
thickening  of  the  walls  means  that  the  aperture  into  which 
the  liquid  penetrates  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  until  at 
last  it  is  entirely  sealed,  so  that  it  becomes  enclosed  in  a  kind 
of  nature's  water-bottle,  these  being  sometimes  as  large  as 
in  the  chalcedony  spedmens  from  TTmguay ;  this  is  also  the 
case  with  the  hydrolites  and  the  enhydros,  when  they  can  be 
shaken  and  the  water  rattles  as  in  a  bottie. 

An  occasional  small  Bedondo  Beach,  California,  or  Med- 
ford,  Oregon  pebble  contains  a  moving  babble  of  air  in 
liquid. 

"Owrge  Fredaridc  Kmu,  "Oems,  Jevelen'  Huteriali  Mid  Orammoital 
BtooM  of  CklifoiDla,"  CUUontU  State  lOniiig  Bann,  BnlMui  No.  S7,  Sun- 
awto,  IMU,  tf-  71-7S- 
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Most  wonderful  apecimens  of  mtilated  quartz  are  the 
great,  rich  brown,  poBsibly  titanium-colored  masses  in  the 
Morgan  Collection  at  the  American  Mnseom  of  Natural  His- 
tory^, that  in  the  Vanx  Collection  at  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  and  a  smaller  mass  in  the  Britdsh 
Museum;  these  were  all  obtained  near  Middlesex,  Vermont. 
The  rotile  is  a  rich  transparent  or  translucent  red,  varying  in 
thinness  from  that  of  an  ordinary  needle  to  that  of  a  knitting- 
needle,  and  even  to  that  of  a  thin  lead-pencil.  Wonderful 
spedmens  are  also  found  in  the  Alps  of  St.  (}othard,  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  in  Alexander  County,  North  Carolina,  where 
they  are  fonnd  in  quantity  as  minute  crystals  of  a  rich  red 
or  golden  yellow. 

Other  curious  and  interesting  rock-crystals  with  inda- 
sions  are  those  showing  enclosed  drops  of  water,  the  kind 
termed  enkydros  by  Pliny  '^^  and  many  old  writers ;  in  some 
of  the  rarer  specimens  the  endosed  water  is  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Qnartz  with  indnsions  of  this  type  was 
highly  appreciated  in  the  Greco-Boman  world,  and  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Decadence,  Claudian  (fi.  about  400  a.d.), 
composed  a  series  of  poetic  epigrams  upon  them,  seven  of 
tiiese  being  in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek.  An  example  of  the 
best  in  each  tongue,  the  first  in  the  former  and  the  second  in 
the  latter,  must  be  of  interest,  although  the  literal  prose 
version  cannot  have  the  diarm  of  the  original  verse."* 

The  Alpine  ice,  already  preuooB  in  its  £rigidit]',  aoqoirw  an  inteoN 
hardneSB  throng^  the  aetion  of  the  solar  istb,  bnt  onable  to  tranafonn 
itself  entirely  into  a  gem,  it  betrays  its  original  souroe  by  the  water  that 
still  remains  within  it.  This  adds  at  once  to  the  beanty  of  this  liquid  stone 
and  to  its  valne. 

In  its  ehangefal  aspect,  this  crystal  bom  from  sutw  and  fashioited  by 
the  hand  of  man  is  an  image  of  the  worid,  of  the  heavena  enclosing  troA 
ocean  in  their  wide  embrace. 

"  Pltnli,  ■'  Hlatoria  natnralii,"  Lib.  xzzril,  cap.  73. 

■CotledJOQ  dee  anteaia  I«tla,  ed.  fay  M.  Nacaire;  foL  1,  Lnoala.  StUM 
Italkn^  Claodien,  text  and  Frmdi  trans.,  Paris,  16S0,  pp.  787,  738. 
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An  old  saperstilion  among  the  Laplanders  of  Sweden  U 
that  in  order  to  avert  or  care  disease  which  may  be  or  has 
been  caused  hj  sleeping  in  the  open  air  on  the  exposed 
moorland,  three  pebbles  should  be  gathered,  one  from  the 
water,  one  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  third  from  the  sarfaoe 
of  the  ground  or  ^'from  the  air."  These  are  placed  on  a 
fire  until  Hiej  become  red-hot,  and  are  then  thrown  into 
water;  the  stone  which  sizzles  most  is  that  belonging  to  the 
element  which  has  caused  the  illness.  The  whole  body,  or 
sometimes  only  the  afflicted  part,  is  to  be  moistened  with 
the  water  in  which  the  pebbles  have  been  immersed,  and 
each  separate  stone  is  to  be  carefully  returned  to  the  spot 
whence  it  was  taken." 

Near  Mddleville,  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  in  a 
caloif  erons  limestone,  gray  and  brownish-gray  in  color,  there 
are  numerous  cavities  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pinhead 
to  that  of  aman's  head.  In  these  cavities  are  found  carbona- 
ceous substances  such  as  asphaltum  and  other  hard,  black 
hydrocarbons.  These  cavities  also  frequently  show  mud  or 
sand  adhering  to  the  sides,  or  mud  and  aand  mixed  with  the 
petroleum,  in  whidi  are  often  found  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent ro<^-crystals,  the  purest  of  any  found  in  the  world. 
They  are  unusually  perfect  hexagonal  prisms  with  both 
sets  of  six  pyramid  faces ;  that  is,  with  same  slight  modi- 
fication, eighteen  brilliantly  polished  faces.  These  are  espe- 
cially sought  after  on  account  of  their  great  purity,  and 
because  it  is  considered  that  he  who  wears  one  will  have  fair 
weather  and  secure  the  blessing  of  fair  sailing  on  the  sea  of 
life.  Some  of  tiiese  crystals  are  so  small,  though  of  absolute 
perfection,  that  it  would  require  250,000  of  them  to  weigh  an 
ounce ;  others  again  are  sometimes  as  large  as  from  one  to 

'  Torateu  Eolmodiii,  "  Lappkme  oek  deres  lAod ;  Skildringu  och  Stndicr," 
PL  m,  Stodcholiii,  19U,  p.  14. 
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two  inches  in  length.  When  not  entirely  traiuiparent  th^ 
frequently  oontain  IncluBionB  of  black  aaphalttim  or  other 
hydrocarbons  and  also  contain  hollow  cavities  which  are 
filled  with  floid,  aometimea  salt  water  and  sometimes  liqnid 
carbonic  acid  gas.  In  these  are  moving  babbles  and  occasion- 
ally a  heavy  hydrocarbon;  that  is,  a  bnbble  will  ascend  and 
the  hydrocarbon  will  sink;  or  else  the  babble  will  rise  and 
take  with  it  a  small  speck  of  hydrocarbon,  and  another  will 
aink.  In  a  wonderf  nl  spedmen  now  at  the  American  Mnsenm 
of  Natural  History  there  is  an  object  like  a  small  spider  of 
hydrocarbon  which  sinks  while  a  minnte  water-bnbble  rises. 
They  are  oaUed  f^r- weather  stones. 

Tasmanian  rain-makers  nse  white  stones  in  their  magical 
rites;  however,  the  stone  by  itself  is  not  considered  an 
effective  talisman,  for  it  must  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a 
yonng  girl  to  give  it  added  power.  After  a  number  of  white 
pebbles  have  been  steeped  for  a  time  in  this  blood,  the  rain- 
maker ties  them  np  in  strips  of  bark  and  sinks  them  in 
some  deep  water-hole  in  which  a  diabolical  spirit  is  supposed 
to  dwell.  The  natives  confidently  assert  that  this  ceremony 
is  soon  followed  by  the  desired  rain-fall.  As  the  belief  pre- 
vails here  as  elsewhere,  that  these  white  stones  or  pebbles 
to  retain  their  power  must  not  be  looked  upon  by  a  woman, 
it  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  rain-bringing  stone  is  dipped 
in  a  young  girl's  blood." 

However,  white  stones  have  not  always  and  everywhere 
been  regarded  as  ln<^,  for  it  is  stated  that  among  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Isle  of  Man  the  presence  of  a  white  stone  in  a 
fishing-smack  Is  confidently  believed  to  portend  poor  fishing. 
Indeed  it  has  been  reported  by  a  Scotchman,  who  went  out  in 
a  fishing  boat  for  several  consecutive  days  with  a  party  of 

"KoM  labour,  "White  Qnurtc  Pebbles  and  thdr  Ardueologlnl  Slgnifl- 
cuice";  reprint  Irom  Transactions  ol  the  DmnfriMihln  and  Oftllowi^  Natniil 
Hletor;  ud  Aatiqaarian  Bodefy,  Jtanai?  30, 1914,  p.  10. 
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Manx  &liennen,  that  aft^  a  eattxaaim  of  dxyn  muted  liy 

ji^tny  finding  thtry  htt^n  in  Tli<ltiHt|n*'  hjllt  *'Wh\i/fl  StOIia."** 

An  oath,  taken  on  aaored  stones  ma  r^aided  hj  tite 
andent  ScandJoaviana  as  peeoliarly  binding  npon  him  lAo 
took  snch  an  oath;  in  the  old  Norse  aimals  it  is  stated  that 
Ondnm  Gjokeadatter  offered  King  Atle  that  he  would  take 
an  oath  on  the  "pore  white  stone."  The  hero  Dathmarono 
is  sud  to  have  sworn  by  "Loda's  Stone  of  Power,"  which 
represented  the  ahni^ty  divinity  of  the  Norsexa^L** 

A  sacred  well  on  the  north  side  of  Lon^  Nea^  Ireland, 
lends  pecoUar  sanctity  to  the  yellow  crystals  f  onnd  in  great 
quantity  near  by.  The  belief  in  their  miraoolotui  qaality 
finds  expression  in  the  legend  that  they  grow  ap  out  of  the 
ground  on  Midsummer  Night,  and  whosoever  wishes  to  pos- 
sess them  as  talismans  must  pronounce  certain  magic  rhymes 
in  the  act  of  collecting  them.  They  then  become  Int^- 
bringers  of  potent  virtue  and  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the 
household  in  which  they  are  gnarded.'^ 

The  stone,  or  rather  rock,  named  catlinite,  and  popularly 
known  as  "pipe-stone,"  was  regarded  by  certain  tribes  as 
one  of  their  most  valuable  materials,"  and  was  extensively 
used  for  pipe-bowls.  In  color  it  ranges  from  a  deep  red  to 
an  ashy  tint ;  the  diief  quarry  is  situated  some  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Authony,  on  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Saint  Peter's  and  Missouri  rivers.  This 
region  was  visited  in  1836  by  George  Catlin,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  so  much  regarding 
^dian  folklore  and  customs,  and  after  whom  the  substance 

"  W.  O.  Wood-Mu-tin,  "  Tnwea  of  the  EMer  Falttu  of  Irdud,"  London, 
IMS,  vol.  i,  p.  331. 

"Finn  HagniuMB,  "Fonog  til  ForkUriiig  orer  noglt  Steder  ftf  Oslut"; 
Det  SkandiiwTiake  LitteratunelduLlM  Skrifter,  1S13,  Pt  U,  pp.  £37,  2SI. 

"W.  O.  Wood-H&rtiu,  "OYMea  of  the  Elder  Faitiu  of  IreUnd,"  London, 
190E,  ToL  t,  p.  830. 

■  Knnz,  "  Oenu  and  Predone  Stones  of  North  Americft,"  New  York,  1800, 
pp.X0«-810. 
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IB  named.  While  it  is  impossible  to  defennine  inth  an; 
degree  of  eertaint7  for  how  long  a  time  the  Indians  were 
familiar  with  this  material,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  qaarries  were  worked  and  the  material  nsed  for  pipe- 
bowls  by  native  sculptors  long  before  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  to  that  effect."  Great  skill  and  patience  were  disfdayed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  making  of  these  pipe-bowla,  which 
were  sometimes  carved  with  varions  symbolical  figoree. 
We  have  an  early  record  of  snoh  pipes  from  the  pen  of 
Jaoqnee  Marqnette,  a  Jesnit  missionary  to  the  Indians,  who 
saw  one  when  visiting  the  Illinois  Indians  in  1673.  He  re- 
ports it  as  being  of  polished  red  stone,  like  marble,  so 
pierced  that  one  orifice  served  to  hold  the  tobacco,  while  the 
other  was  fastened  on  the  stem,  which  was  a  stick  two  feet 
long,  as  thick  as  a  common  cane  and  pierced  in  the  middle. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  large  feathers  of  red,  green* 
and  other  colors. 

Gatlin  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  "pipe- 
stone"  qnarry  was  guarded  with  a  certain  religions  rever^ 
ence  from  the  visit  of  the  white  man,  the  Indians  dedaring 
that  this  red  stone  was  "a  part  of  their  flesh,"  and  that  to 
take  it  from  them  would  be  to  tear  ont  their  flesh  and  spill 
their  blood.  This  highly  poetic  language  may  or  may  not 
have  signified  a  superstitions  reverence  for  the  sabstance; 
indeed,  it  may  simply  have  voiced  the  fear  of  these  Indians 
that  they  might  be  despoiled  of  what  for  them  was  an 
especially  valuable  material,  whidi  they  asserted  had  beoi 
bestowed  upon  th^n  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  making  of 
pipes  exclusively.  In  oar  day  an  old  Ojibway  Lidian,  es- 
pecially skilled  in  the  work,  has  a  name  signifying  "he 
who  makes  pipes,"  and  carved  pipe-bowls  of  catlinite  are 
usually  sold  for  from  $1  to  $10  apiece;  as  much  as  $20, 

■  BMbv,  "  Cktlinite,  Its  AntiqnilT  u  »  IhtoriftI  (or  Tobkcoo  PipM,"  Am. 
VaL,  voL  xvU,  p.  746,  Ji^,  188S. 
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however,  is  occasionally  paid  for  a  particularly  large  and 
finely  carved  spedmeu.  This  sabstance  is  alao  worked  up 
into  chaima  and  other  small  ornaments  which  are  sold  to 
tourists,  the  ammal  sales  of  all  descriptions  amounting  to 
some  $10,000  annually.  Catlinite  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is 
easUy  worked;  a  peculiarly  attractive  variety  is  red  with 
wMie  and  gray  spots. 

The  popular  fancy  for  the  "Fairy  Stones"  from  a  peak 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  is 
said  to  he  directly  traceable  to  the  tale, ' '  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
some Pine,"  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  who  makes  one  of  these  pretty 
staurolite  crystals  exercise  an  important  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  his  hero  and  heroine.  This  was  cleverly  utilized 
by  the  manager  of  a  New  York  theatre,  when  he  gave  a 
souvenir  performance  of  a  dramatized  version  of  the  story, 
by  presenting  one  of  these  "Fairy  Stones"  to  each  lady  lu 
the  audience,  a  giSt  not  only  in  perfect  rapport  witii  the 
{day,  but  one  higlily  appreciated  by  the  recipients,  few  of 
whom  were  not  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  symbolic 
half-religious,  half -mythical  quality  ascribed  to  this  at- 
tractive litUe  gem. 

Collectiona  of  stones  and  pebbles,  often  of  little  or  no 
intrinsic  value  but  supposed  to  posseas  occult  powers,  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  many  Hindu  families  of 
the  poorer  class.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an 
aged  Hindu,  as  he  appeared  to  a  recent  traveller,  decorated 
with  such  stones  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred  on  a 
ceremonial  occasion.  In  this  case  they  were  all  pierced  and 
threaded  on  cords,  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  persoUf  and 
the  old  man  proudly  declared  that,  thousands  of  year^  ngo, 
{me  of  his  ancestors  was  a  playmate  of  The  go^  Krishna, 
who  had  bestowed  the  stones  upon  him  ak  a  special  mark 
of  divine  favor. 

The  presence  of  erratic  boulders  was  ac^iated  for  by 
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popular  l^end  in  a  varietr  of  ways.  SometimeB  it  was 
declared  that  the  Virgin  or  a  saint,  while  bearing  an 
enormous  stone  throng^  the  air  to  be  used  in  the  consbvotion 
of  a  churchy  had  learned  on  the  way  that  the  obnroh  was 
completed  and  the  stone  no  longer  needed,  and  inunediately 
let  it  drop  to  the  earth.*** 

A  stone  having  the  mde  form  of  a  chair  or  seat,  and 
known  as  Canna'e  Stone,  enjoyed  repnte  in  Wales  for  its 
cnratiye  powers.  It  was  in  a  field  Id  close  proximity  to  the 
dinrch  of  Llangan,  Carmarthenshire,  which  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  St  Canna.  Near  this  atone  is  a  well  called  Flynon 
Canna,  the  waters  of  which  were  believed  to  be  a  care  for 
agne.  To  make  the  care  effective,  however,  the  patient,  after 
imbibing  the  sacred  water,  had  to  sit  for  a  time  in  Caima's 
Stone,  and  if  he  dozed  while  sitting  there  this  was  considered 
to  promise  a  speedy  recovery.  The  combined  treatinent  by 
well  and  stone  was  often  repeated  for  several  saocessive 
days  and  was  occasionally  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
weeks."* 

That  a  child  coold  be  cared  of  disease  by  being  paaeed 
throQgh  an  apertare  in  one  of  the  saored  stones  that  had 
formed  part  of  a  dolmen  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a  stone  of 
this  kind  preserved  in  the  charch  of  ViUers-Saint^Sepolore, 
dept  Oise,  France.  There  is  another  sach  stone  in  the  same 
department,  at  Trie,  nsed  in  a  like  way  for  the  care  of  feeble 
children  or  those  suffering  from  rachitis.  This  reveals  in 
s  striking  way  the  persistence  of  saperstitions  beliefs  which 
were  already  condemned  in  567  a.d.  by  the  cooncil  of  Tonrs, 
whidi  prescribed  that  the  eacharist  should  be  refused  to 
those  who  venerated  these  so-called  saored  stones,  and  at  a 

"Kesal,  "J^a  Kligiou  de  U  Okule  »uit  le  ChrMiuiniw,"  Parli,  19M, 

^a87. 

"Wirt  SikM,  "BritUh  Gobliu;  Welsh  Folk-lore,  Fkirj  Hjthi,  L^enda 
sad  Tiaditloa%"  LondcM.  18B0,  p.  aSL 
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still  earlier  date,  in  443  aj).,  a  oonncil  decree  pronoanoed 
those  bishops  guilty  of  sacrilege  who  pennitted  the  making  of 
vows  over  these  stones  or  the  deposition  of  offering^ 
tiiereon." 

Some  of  the  stones  of  the  droidio  dolmens  were  called  by 
the  French  peasants  of  a  later  age  pierres  toumtresses,  or 
"whirling  stones,"  for  it  was  solemnly  asseverated  that  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  these  stones  gyrated  on  their 
base.  A  still  stranger  fancy  was  that  some  other  stones  of 
this  class  became  fearfully  thirsty  at  times,  once  every 
hnndred  days,  or  perhaps  only  once  id  a  centary,  and  then 
rolled  off  to  the  nearest  stream  to  slake  their  thirst.  Under 
others,  agidn,  it  was  believed  that  a  bidden  treasure  reposed, 
watchfully  guarded  by  a  terrible  dragon.  However,  on  one 
night  in  the  year,  while  the  dock  was  striMng  twelve,  he 
snatched  a  moment's  sleep,  and  whoever  was  clever  enon^ 
and  qai<^  enough  to  make  nse  of  this  chance  could  aoqnire 
untold  riches."' 

A  strange  belief  prevails  in  and  about  Dourges  (dept 
Anbe),  France.  On  the  top  of  a  bill  near  this  place  is  a 
(diapel  built  in  honor  of  St.  Estapin,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  this  (diapel  are  rocks  with  many  irregular  hollows  of  such 
varying  shapes  and  forms  that  almost  any  part  of  the  human 
body  can  be  thrust  into  the  openings.  On  the  6th  of  August 
in  each  year,  those  from  the  neighborhood  suffering  from 
illness  or  disability  of  any  kind  come  hither,  and,  after  hav- 
ing made  their  way  as  best  they  can  nine  times  around  the 
cihapel,  proceed  to  the  platform  whereon  are  tiie  wonder- 
working stones,  and  introduce  the  afflicted  part  of  their  body 
into  the  appropriate  opening  in  one  of  the  Tocka.   The  result 

"B«Bd,  '  Lm  r«ligiou  do  !■  Gatda  mnat  U  ChriattaBimet"  Pul%  19M^ 
"IUd.,lMS,p.3«a. 
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ia  said  to  be  an  immediate  cure  of  the  trouble,  however 
seriouB  thia  may  be,  one  experiment  being  snffidrait.'* 

Stonee  of  peculiar  shape  or  marked  color  are  those  to 
whioh  popular  fancy  has  most  often  attributed  a  certain 
sanctity  or  power.  Instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
Scottish  isles.  Thns,  on  the  island  of  Arnm  in  the  firth  of 
Clyde,  a  green  stone  of  approzimatedy  spherical  form  had 
aoqnired  great  repute  for  its  healing  Tirtae,  especially  for 
those  having  pains  in  the  side.  When  this  stone  was  laid 
npon  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  the  pun  would  disappear. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  use  to  which  it  was  put, 
for  oatba  were  taken  npon  it,  proving  the  presoice  of  a 
certain  animistic  belief  in  the  islanders*  mindsi,  as  though 
some  spirit  dwelt  in  or  animated  the  stone  and  would  ta^ 
vengeance  on  a  perjuror.  A  still  better  proof  of  this  was 
the  idea  that  the  green  stone  of  Arran  would  bring  victory 
to  a  leader  if  he  bore  it  with  him  and  cast  it  into  the  enemies ' 
ranks  at  the  detnsive  moment  of  a  conflict,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Alongside  of  this 
green  stone  may  be  placed  a  blue  stone  credited  in  the  Seotoh 
island  of  Fladda  with  the  possession  of  like  healing  power, 
and  on  which  also  oaths  were  taken."" 

A  large,  flat  stone  in  St  Andrew's  on  the  isle  of  Quemsey 
is  stated  to  have  borne  a  somewhat  humorously  misleading 
French  inscription.  This  ran:  "Celai  qui  me  tonmera,  Son 
temps  point  ne  perdra,**  which  has  been  freely  roidered: 

To  bim  who  tnms  ma  np  I  txj 
Hi>  labor  won't  be  thrown  Away. 

This  tempting  promise,  interpreted  aa  a  sign  that  some 
buried  treasure  was  hidden  in  the  ground  beneath  the  stone, 

*■  n«l  SefcUlot,  "  The  Wonhlp  of  Stonea  in  FranM,"  truis.  hf  JoMph  D. 
ICoOoin,  ^MwioM  Antkropologitt,  Jm.-liAT^  1908,  toL  It,  No.  1,  p.  OBj  citing 
SodMS  Am  AnUquKlTM,  toL  i,  p.  42D. 

"Uutln,  "DcMription  of  tb«  WMtom  IiIm,"  In  Pinkarton's  "  VoTKgM 
utd  TtKTsli,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  MS.  627. 
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finally  indaced  some  one  to  dOToto  mach  toil  and  time  to  the 
diffieult  task  of  tnming  the  stone  over.  What,  however,  was 
his  chagrin  and  disgust  when  the  nnder  side  presented  the 
words:  "Tonmer  je  vonlais,  Car  lassde  j'^tais"  (I  longed 
to  turn,  beoaose  I  was  so  tired).  Whether  the  practioal 
idker  who  originated  the  inscription  was  present  to  enjoy 
the  snooess  of  his  joke  is  not  revealed.** 

To  a  mass  of  qaartz  at  Jerbonrg,  Gnemsey  Island,  local 
fancy  has  attadied  a  wild  legend,  which  finds  expression  in 
the  strange  designation  ofthe  atone  as  "The  Devil's  Claw." 
The  old  Chroniqae  de  Normandie,  which,  although  written 
much  earlier,  was  first  printed  in  1576  at  Boaen,  recounts 
under  date  of  797  a.d.  that  Doke  Richard,  when  on  his  way 
from  one  of  his  strongholds  to  a  manor  where  dwelt  a  damsel 
of  surpassing  beauty,  was  assailed  by  the  Evil  One ;  but,  like 
a  second  St  Michael,  Duke  Bichard  overcame  his  dangerous 
antagonist.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  prevail  by  force,  the 
Denl  had  recourse  to  one  of  his  most  perilous  wiles,  and 
changed  himself  into  a  beantifnl,  richly-attired  maiden.  In 
this  disgnise  he  lured  Duke  Bichard  to  the  seashore  and 
induced  him  to  enter  a  boat  and  put  out  to  sea.  He  thus 
spirited  the  duke  away  to  the  lonely  isle  of  Guernsey,  and 
at  the  IftnHing  spot,  where  the  Devil  finally  seized  his  too- 
confiding  prey,  stands  this  mass  of  quartz,  a  deep  bla<^ 
splash  running  right  across,  indicating  in  popular  fancy  the 
mark  left  by  the  devil's  daws.*^ 

A  soUtfuy  boulder  standing  on  a  heath  in  North  Germany 
is  the  subject  of  a  curious  legend  iUustrattog  the  super- 
stitious reverence  inspired  by  the  thunder.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  bridal  procession  was  traversing  the  heath  when  a 
violent  thunder-storm  broke  out.  Taking  no  heed  of  this, 
the  musicians  who  accompanied  the  procession  oontinned  to 

"Sii  Edgw  HoCnUoeh.  ■•  GmraMT  Polk  Lot^"  LoidoD.  1903.  p.  100. 
••Ibid.,p.  167:flg.  Diip.lSe. 
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play  their  gay  and  festive  music,  and  as  a  poniabment  for 
this  lack  of  respect  the  Qod  of  launder  changed  the  whole 
party  into  an  immense  rock.** 

An  erratic  bonlder  lying  in  midstream  in  the  River  Ferse, 
in  West  Prussia,  at  a  bend  it  makes  between  Peplin  and 
Eichwald,  is  known  in  legend  as  the  TenfFelsstein  (Devil's 
Stone).  It  can  only  be  reached  by  swimming  to  it,  the  part 
above  the  snrface  of  Qie  water  measuring  26^4  feet  in  <dr- 
ctunference,  the  height  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  b^ng 
8^  feet.  A  thick  growth  of  alders  on  the  banks  of  the  Ferse 
at  this  point  casts  strange  and  sharp  shadows  over  the 
gleaming  sorface  of  the  block  which  is  a  biotitic  gneiss. 
Legend  tells  that  the  Devil  once  tried  to  wreck  the  tower 
of  the  church  at  Peplin  by  hurling  this  mass  of  rock  at  it, 
but  just  as  he  had  it  poised  in  the  air  and  was  about  to  oast 
it  forth  the  church  bells  began  to  ring  the  call  for  early 
mass,  and  he  was  forced  to  let  the  boulder  drop.  Another 
version  is  that  he  really  threw  it,  bat  that  it  fell  short  of  Its 
mark.*' 

Near  Hasselager  in  Denmark  there  is  an  immraise 
boulder  about  150  feet  in  circumference  and  32  feet  in 
height.  Of  this  stone  legend  tells  that  a  witch  became  so 
enraged  at  the  fact  that  the  steeple  of  the  church  at 
Svinninge  was  used  by  sailors  as  a  landmark,  that  she  picked 
np  the  stone  and  harled  it  at  the  church,  but  missed  her  aim. 
As  the  bonlder  is  estimatedto  weigh  1000  tons,  this  "witch" 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  saperhuman  personality.  The 
legend  seems  to  indicate  that  she  profited  by  the  shipwrecks 
vhidi  were  only  too  frequent  on  this  rooky  coast,  and 
grudged  the  poor  sailors  the  good  service  rendered  them 
by  the  prominent  steeple. 

■KnliD,  "  Norddeutacfae  Stgtn,"  Leipzig,  tS48,  p.  69. 
■*  HamuuiB,  "  IM«  eiTBtiMlieii  BlSeke  im  BegierungabcBirck  J>aaaig,"  Barlis, 
ISll,  p.  41)  in  *oL  ii.  Ft.  I,  "Bdtrlge  snr  Nfttnrdoikiiulpflcce,  ed.  by  H. 
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A  rock  in  Ardmore  Bay,  Ireland,  is  known  as  the  St 
Dedan  Stone,  after  the  first  bishop  of  Ardmor^  who  oame 
to  Ireland  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  St  Patriek. 
This  rock  is  believed  by  the  peasants  to  be  endowed  with 
great  and  occult  powers,  and  the  legoid  tells  that  it  was 
carried  through  the  air  from  Borne  to  its  present  resting 
place  in  the  bay,  at  the  time  St  Deolan  was  erecting  hia 
ohnrch  at  Ardmore.  The  fact  that  the  stone  rests  upon  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  renders  it  possible  for  people  to 
squeeze  their  way  under  it  at  low  tide,  and  those  who  pass 
beneath  it  three  times  are  believed  to  have  earned  the  special 
favor  of  St  Declan." 

A  mass  of  calcareous  stone  in  a  village  called  Piada  de 
Boland,  situated  in  the  commune  of  Toufaillee  (dept  Tam- 
et^aromie),  France,  shares  with  some  other  similar  stones 
in  this  region  the  cnrions  name  of  Eoland's  Foot  (Piada  de 
Boland).  The  one  preserved  in  Toufailles  measures 
70  on.  X  47  cm.  X  50  cm.,  and  hears  a  natural  imprint  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  foot  Legend  accounts  for  this  by  the 
tale  that  the  hero  Boland  once  jumped  from  this  stone  to 
another  at  Sept  Albres  and  in  taking  this  trranendous  leap 
thrust  his  foot  down  so  strongly  upon  its  support  as  to 
leave  an  imprint  on  the  solid  rock.  For  a  time  the  "Piada 
de  Boland"  was  kept  in  a  cow-house — not  a  remarkably 
honorable  place  of  deposit — but  after  Ihe  death  of  one  of 
the  cows  a  sorcerer  advised  the  stone  should  be  broken  and 
removed,  as  a  precautionary  measure;  this  is  said  to  have 
happened  but  thirty  years  ago,  showing  how  deeply  rooted 
such  superstitious  ideas  are  among  the  peasantry  in  out- 
of-the-way  parts  of  France.^' 

Another  rock-imprint,  this  time  simulating  that  made 

"WftUli,  "Ciuioeitiea  of  Popular  Customa,"  PhiUdelphla,  1911,  p.  32S. 

™  Amumd  Vir6,  "  PierrM  ft  gravureB  «t  PierrcB  ft  legoidM  dmni  le  Lot  it  Is 
IWn  «t  GaronDe";  in  Compte  Rendu  of  th«  Ninth  SoMlon  of  the  CoBgito 
PrCUab^iqne  de  Fmac^  Paris,  1014,  p.  349. 
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by  the  hoof  of  a  hone,  is  to  be  Been  toward  the  edge  of  the 
abyss  of  Fadirao  (dept  Lot).  Here  again  a  local  leg^id 
has  been  evolved  to  explain  the  imprint  We  are  told  that 
the  attention  of  both  Satan  and  St.  Martin  had  been  power- 
folly  attracted  to  the  region,  each  Btrennottsly  seeking  to 
gain  possession  of  the  sonls  of  those  who  died,  Satan  of 
eonrfle  wishing  to  bear  them  off  with  him  to  the  depths  of 
the  infernal  regions,  while  St  Martin  cherished  the  fond 
hope  of'brin^g  them  to  Heaven.  Unhappily  the  sins  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region  so  mnch  outweighed  their 
merits  that  the  Devil  was  almost  invariably  sncceasfal. 
Onoe  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  riding  off  to  his  Inrid  realm, 
bearing  with  him  a  sackfnl  of  lost  sonls,  he  met  St.  Martin, 
who  was  fall  of  grief  at  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  not  a 
single  sonl  to  carry  heavenward.  Knowing,  however,  that 
Satan  was  passionately  fond  of  gaming,  he  proposed  that 
tbey  should  play  a  game  the  stake  of  which  should  be  the 
sacMul  of  souls.  Satan  consented,  trusting  to  his  powers 
of  trickery,  bat  all  his  deceptions  proved  vain,  and  the 
predons  souls  became  the  property  of  the  saint  Enraged 
at  losing  the  stakes,  the  Devil  stamped  on  the  ground,  and 
an  immense  abyss  opened  up,  threatening  to  engulf  St 
Martin;  however,  the  latter  put  np  a  prayer  to  God,  and 
sparred  on  his  steed  to  a  supreme  and  snccessfnl  effort  at 
escape  but  one  of  the  hoofs  struck  the  rock  with  such  force 
that  it  made  an  indentation  therein  figuring  the  dear  oat- 
lines  of  a  horse's  hoof." 

The  Kiowa  have  a  sacred  stone  whose  form  su^esta 
the  head  and  bust  of  a  man.  This  image,  called  taime,  has 
long  been  considered  a  kind  of  palladium  of  the  tribe.  It 
is  preserved  in  a  box  made  of  stiff  dressed  rawhide  {par- 
fliche)  and  was  only  shown  once  a  year,  at  the  annual  Son 
Dance.   As  this  satn^  dance  has  not  been  performed  since 

"  Ibid,  p.  350. 
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1887,  the  tcUmi  of  the  Kiowa  has  not  been  viewed  by  mortal 
eye  since  that  time,  not  even  the  caatodian  of  the  treasure 
having  the  privilege  of  opening  the  box,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ceremonial  dance  above  mentioned." 
Whether  this  stone  has  been  radely  fashioned  into  its 
present  shape,  or  whether  its  natural  form  su^ested  its 
use  as  a  simulaorom  of  some  deity,  has  not  been  determined ; 
it  is  evidently  not  of  meteoric  origin  as  were  many  of  the 
curiously  shaped  stonea  venerated  as  images  of  the  gods 
in  andent  times,  in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  the  rock  of  St.  Oowan's  chapel  in  Wales  was  a  natural 
cavity  upon  which  the  name  of  the  Expanding  Stone  was 
bestowed  by  popular  tradition,  because  the  strange  fancy 
prevailed  ^t  this  stone  automatically  adapted  itself  to 
the  size  of  anyone  who  entered  Uie  cavity.  The  legend  ran 
that  once,  daring  the  Pagan  persecutions,  wheu  a  fugitive 
Christian,  hotly  pursued,  reached  this  rock  it  opened  up 
of  its  own  accord  so  that  he  could  slip  into  it,  and  then 
dosed  about  him  so  as  to  hide  him  effectually  from  his 
enemies.  This  Expanding  Stone  was  believed  to  manifest 
its  magic  power  by  bringing  to  pass  the  wish  expressed  by 
ai^one  who  entered  it,  provided  he  did  not  change  his  wish 
while  he  turned  aroimd  within  it.** 

The  natives  of  the  French  colony  of  New  Caledonia  in 
the  southern  Pacific,  attatdi  special  importance  to  the  for- 
tuitous shape  of  stones  in  using  them  for  talismans  or 
amulets.  According  to  their  form  such  stones  are  consid- 
ered to  procure  favorable  effects  against  famine,  madness, 
or  death;  to  induce  sunshine  or  rain,  or  else  to  bring  good 
luck  in  fishing  or  in  sailing,  each  special  use  b^g  sug- 

**  Dr.  W^ter  Hough  in  "  Hmndbook  ol  Amarioui  Indlaiu  north  of  Hexieo," 
•d.  bjr  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  Smithconiait  Inst ;  Bni.  of  Am.  Etbn.,  BulL  30; 
WMUngton,  1910,  Pt  2,  p.  104. 

"Wirt  81ke%  "  BriiUb  Oobllns:  WaUi  FoDc-Lor^  Falij  Ifytbi,  UfuOB 
aad  IVKdltlcpe,"  Londca,  1880,  p.  SU. 
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geated  I^  some  different  form,  the  color  also  being  in  some 
oases  a  determimng  factor.  For  the  parpose  of  secaring  a 
better  yield  from  f mit-trees  a  stone  having  the  approximate 
shape  of  the  froit  or  with  markings  similar  to  those  on 
fmit  or  tree  is  ike  one  indicated  by  natare  as  the  appro- 
priate talisman,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  oocoa-nnt  palm,  where 
a  Btone  mailed  with  black  lines  is  the  one  chosen.  Some- 
times two  different  talismanic  stones  are  nsed  in  this  prac- 
tice, a  smaller  one  figuring  the  nnripe  fmit;  wbrai  the  tree 
begins  to  bear,  the  small  stone  is  bnried  at  its  foot,  and  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  mature,  the  small  stone  is  re- 
moved and  the  larger  one,  representing  the  ripe  fruit,  is 
bnried  in  its  place.^' 

The  Scotch  of  a  century  or  more  ago  are  said  to  have 
considered  that  an  isolated  stone  or  boulder,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  earth,  possessed  powers  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  some 
SQoh  stones  were  nsed  to  cure  braises  and  strains  and  re- 
duce swellings.^*  As  it  was  also  thought  that  a  blow  fj*(Hn 
a  stone  of  this  type  was  especially  hurtful,  this  wonld  be 
another  case  of  homoeopathic  treatment  of  wbidi  so  many 
and  various  examples  are  afforded  by  the  superstitions  use 
of  ston^  and  gems,  as  well  as  of  other  objects  to  whidi 
certain  advantageous  qualities  were  attributed. 

Small  stone  boulders  have  been  made  use  of  by  ejected 
peasants  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  a  magical  incantation 
designed  to  draw  down  a  curse  npon  a  merciless  landlord. 
For  tins  purpose  the  peasant  would  collect  a  number  of 
such  stones,  pile  them  up  on  his  hearth  as  he  would  have 
piled  turf  sods,  and  then  put  np  a  petition  that  all  manner 
of  bad  lu<±  and  misfortune  might  befall  the  landlord  and 
his  descendants  to  remote  generations.  Hereupon  he  wonld 
gather  np  the  stones  again,  and,  carrying  tiiem  off,  would 

"Father  Lambert,  "Moeurs  et  Snpentitiou  dea  Nte-CaUdonieUi" 
Noranea,  1000,  pp.  217,  21B.  228,  292-R04. 

"See  Scott's  "Border  MinBtrelsy,"  vol.  iv,  Pt.  II,  p.  646, 
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Matter  them  about  in  bog-boles,  pools  or  streams,  bo  that 
they  should  never  be  brought  together  again.'^  This  was 
evidently  done  in  the  belief  that  the  onrse  oonld  only  be 
rused  if  a  ooonter-isTocation  were  pronounced  over  the 
same  collection  of  stones.  An  allusion  to  a  custom  of  turn- 
ing stones  abont  while  reciting  a  formula  of  malediction  is 
oontained  in  the  following  lines  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson: 

Thsj  bnriad  their  rane  agaiiut  the  King^ 
Tb^  enned  him  in  his  fleih  uid  boaee, 

Aad  even  in  the  mystic  ring, 
They  tiun'd  the  maledietion  etonoa. 

Of  all  "magic  stones"  none  seem  better  to  deserve  this 
designation  than  those  mysterious  and  fascinating  mineral 
speoimens,  veritable  htsiu  Natura,  bearing  imprinted  np<m 
than  by  nature's  hand  some  likeness  of  the  human  face  or 
form.  The  grandeur  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
material  world  are  probably  as  mudi  or  even  more  felt  in 
our  prosaic  age  than  they  were  in  the  earliest  times,  but 
this  sentiment  is  sometimes  coupled  wiUi  a  eense  of  distrust 
— ^happily  neither  general  cor  permanent — as  to  the  pres- 
ence in  this  tremendous  and  inspiring  aggregate  of  forces 
of  any  distinct  and  definite  evidence  of  the  working  of  an 
intelligenoe  closely  similar  to  our  own.  It  se^ns  not  un- 
likely that  to  this  half-distrust  is  in  great  part  due  the 
fasdnation  ezerdsed  by  these  naturally  designed  stones. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  when  examined  critically  by  the 
mineralogist,  their  strange  markings  become  explicable  as 
the  results  of  fortuitous  stratifications  and  jnxtai>ositions, 
but  to  our  instinctive  appreciation  th^  offer  so  close  and 
startling  an  analogy  to  the  artistic  reproductions  con- 
sciously made  by  tiie  hand  of  man,  guided  by  his  experience 

"Ltkn'i  CoUeiituiu  (bj  Vincent  Stackey  Lean),  to),  il,  Ft.  I,  Briatol, 
190S,  p.  470;  Me  W.  F.  WAdenun  In  Jonr.  Boy.  Hirt.  and  Aroh.  Amos,  of 
-    -     i,  July.  187S. 
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and  mtelligence,  that  ve  are  almost  mvariably  impressed 
with  a  keener  sense  of  onr  kinship  with  nature. 

Some  very  charaoteristio  and  interesting  speoimens  of 
thme  natnral  designs  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
,Qaeen  Viotoria,  many  of  them  having  been  formerly  among 
the  treasures  in  the  valnable  and  extensive  ooUeotion  of 
pearls  and  preoions  stones  carefully  gathered  together  by 
the  famous  banker  and  connoisseur,  Henry  Philip  Hope. 
Quite  recently  (April  20,  21, 1914)  these  objects,  which  had 
passed  into  the  J.  E.  Hodgkin  Collection,  were  sold  at  Chris- 
tie's in  London.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  thus 
described  by  B.  Hertz  in  the  Hope  Catalogue : " 

No.  62.  A  very  beautiful  Insna,  in  white  and  brown 
agate,  representing  a  miniature  face  and  neck,  with  light 
brown  hair  and  white  chaplet,  surronnded  by  a  dark  brown 
ground  colour. 

So  angularly  natural  and  artistic  is  this  strange  gem^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  banish  the  conviction  that  we  are  not 
ga^g  upon  a  fine  example  of  a  miniature  done  by  an  im< 
pressioniat.^*  Another  interesting,  though  somewhat  less 
notable  example,  was  a  poKshed  flint,  of  a  brownish-gray 
hue,  bearing  a  half-front  miniature  of  an  aged  head  and 
face  marked  in  a  light  brownish-white;""  still  another 
offered  the  representation  of  a  homan  head,  the  face  half 
tamed  away;  this  was  also  a  flint,  the  groundwork  of  a 
light  bom-color,  the  design  being  of  a  still  lighter  shade  of 
the  same  color." 

While  nearly  all  these  natnral  designs  are  in  the  flat, 
occasional  examples  of  relief  or  intaglio  are  recorded.    As 

"  Ca^logne  of  tha  ooUection  of  pe^rli  uid  predona  stoiiM  fomed  bjr  Horjr 
Philip  Hope,  Esq.  SjaUaMoLOj  ftmngcd  and  dcMribad  bf  B.  Herte,  loadoa. 
18S«. 

"Op.  rit,  p.  IM. 

"Op.dt^No.M,p.lM. 

"C^.dt.No.ee.p.  iwt. 
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an  inatance  may  be  noted  a  remariuble  double  gan  or 
medallion  said  to  have  been  revealed  on  splitting  op^i  a 
dump  of  copper  ore  from  the  Bottendorf  copper  minea. 
On  each  of  the  two  halves  was  marked  the  image  of  a  male 
human  head,  dressed  with  a  peruke,  but  while  on  one  side 
the  representation  was  in  relief,  on  the  opposite  half  it  was 
in  intaglio.** 

A  remarkable  find  of  three  of  these  naturally  marked 
stones  is  stated  to  have  been  made  in  the  river  Theias,  near 
the  town  of  'Winterhut,  in  1556,  "on  a  Monday  after  tbe 
festival  of  St.  Oall."  On  one  of  these  flint  pebbles  was 
depicted  a  cross,  a  sword  and  a  rod;  the  two  others  bore 
respectively  a  cross  and  the  Burgnndian  aims,  all  being 
as  clearly  defined  as  though  the  work  of  the  human  hand." 

These  smaller  natural  pictures  were,  however,  greatly 
surpassed  in  effectiveness  by  some  most  extraordinary 
representations  on  slabs  of  stone,  freqaentiy  on  marble 
slabs,  the  strange  arrangement  of  liie  veinings  constituting 
veritable  pictures  of  considerable  exteut  and  marvellously 
deceptive  quality.  Thus  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Florence  was  to  be  seen  a  natural  marble  on  which  were 
depicted  two  men  bearing  a  bundi  of  grapes  on  a  rod.'* 
Another  marble  slab,  preserved  in  the  Danish  Collection 
in  Copenhagen  and  originally  owned  by  James  I  of  Eng- 
land, presented  in  moat  beantifnl  colors  an  image  of  a 
crucifix." 

To  the  natural  image  found  in  a  specimen  of  copper  ore 
may  be  added  a  much  more  remarkable  picture  discovered 
in  a  piece  of  iron-ore.    This  was  found  on  October  8,  1669, 

"Vftlmtlnl,  "HnMum  Uuatoram,  oder  der  Vollrt*adigc  Sduui-BtUutB," 
Wnadtttut  *m  Umju,  ITIS,  Pt.  n,  p.  il ;  fignrad. 

'UljMii  AldroTandi,  "Muanun  meUUicam,"  BoauibB,  IMS,  p.  S8T; 
floored  on  p.  62B. 

"Valentin!,  "UDMam  HnMomm,"  p.  tij  eiUog  deKripUon  bjr  Ibjor  ta 
U*  "  TrMUtat  de  cuicria  et  Upldiboi  petritMAU,"  p.  M. 

-lUd.,  p.  42;  PL  IX,  flg.  S. 
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hy  a  miner  of  the  Innesberg  mineB.  The  damp  of  on 
weifi^ed  aboat  two  pounds  and  when  the  miner  split  it  opoi 
with  a  blow  of  his  hammer,  he  was  startled  to  see  on  the 
upper  half  a  strange  and  marvellous  design.  Calling  up 
a  companion,  he  exclaimed:  "Look  herel  Here  is  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  this  stone  I"  On  examining  the  other 
half,  the  same  design  appeared  there  also.  This  remarkable 
find  is  said  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  mine, 
the  stone  itself  having  been  delivered  to  the  German  im- 
peiial  inspectors."* 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  these  lusus 
natura  seemed  very  mnch  larger  in  the  eyes  of  writers  of 
a  few  centuries  ago  than  to  us  to-day,  for  the  numerous 
petrifactions,  showing  a  great  variety  of  animal  and  t^^- 
table  forms,  were  for  a  long  period  included  in  the  same 
category  with  the  stones  bearing  cnrionsly  deceptive  mark- 
ings or  veinings.  Much  ingenuity  was  expended  by  early 
observers  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena. The  learned  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher,  for  ex- 
ample, after  having  proved  experimentally  that  designs 
treated  with  certain  chemical  agents  oonld  be  made  to  im- 
press figures  upon  stones,  took  refuge  in  the  strange  hypo- 
thesis that  pictures  made  on  wood  or  some  soft  material 
by  primitive  miners  had  been  left  in  the  mine  and  with  the 
lapse  of  time  had  slipped  down  into  crevices  in  the  rock, 
and,  becoming  tightly  wedged  in,  had  impressed  the  design 
on  the  contact-rock ;  or  else  he  suggested  that  the  original 
material  on  which  the  design  had  been  made  might  in  proc- 
ess of  time  have,  by  some  unknown  means,  been  converted 
into  marble."  As  a  striking  example  of  a  picture  of  this 
dass,  Kirdier  notes  and  figures  an  image  naturaUy  designed 

*Ibid.,  p.  41;  figured.  From  report  in  MiiceUAn.  Aoad.  0«rnL  Cur., 
DMinr.  I,  Ann.  I,  Obe.  CXIII,  p.  £32. 

"  AtfiMudt  Kircheri,  "  Hundua  rabterraneiu,''  Amiteloduiil,  lOW,  voL  If, 
^.42Bqq. 
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on  a  stone  slab  in  St  Peter's  in  Borne  and  bearing  a  remark- 
able likeness  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loreto." 

The  electric  or  magnetio  gems,  tsjumaline,  amber^  and 
loadstone,  possess  not  only  great  sdentifio  interesl^  bnt 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  certain  energy  really  does  pro- 
ceed from  some  of  these  fair,  onumiental  objects,  an  energy 
that  prodnces  a  ptwitive  action  from  without  nppn  thehnman 
body.  This  may  well  serve  to  make  qs  less  resolutely 
sceptical  as  to  the  po^jgible-piSBeQce  i^.^egpL-Btones  of  BQ^te 
oj^UxSovBa  of  .emanation  not  as  yet  susceptible  of  sdentifio 
detenninatwHL 

The  sapers^isitiTeness  of  the  innocent  child-sonl  to  the 
most  delicate  impressions,  and  hence  to  the  radiations  or 
emanations  from  precions  stones,  is  well  brought  oat  in 
the  pretty  tale  by  Saxe  Holme  (Helen  Hunt  Jac^on),  en- 
titled ' '  My  Touimaline. '  *  **'  The  particular  specimen  here 
immortalized  was  one  of  the  finest  from  the  famous  Monnt 
Mica  deposits  in  the  State  of  Maine.  One  day,  while  on  a 
country  ramble,  the  little  heroine's  eye  is  caught  by  the 
color  and  sparkle  of  a  brilliant  crystal  lodged  in  the  gnarled 
roots  of  an  old  tree.  In  springing  forward  to  secure  this 
pretty  treasure  the  girl  trips  on  the  outstanding  roots,  falls, 
and  sprains  her  leg  very  serioasly,  so  that  she  is  laid  up 
for  six  weeks.  However,  the  beautiful  crystal  is  her  great 
consolation  through  the  long,  dreaiy  weeks,  and,  strange 
to  say,  she  comes  to  feel  that  it  has  a  kind  of  life  in  it.  This 
is  manifested  to  her  and  also  to  some  others,  on  touching 
the  stone,  by  a  pricking  or  tingling  s^isation  in  the  hand; 
bnt  to  the  child  the  sensations  excited  by  the  wonderful 
crystal,  as  perfectly  formed  as  though  cut  by  a  lapidary, 
red  at  one  end,  green  at  the  other,  with  a  separating  band 
of  white,  are  moch  more  pronounced.  "When  it  is  placed 
in  the  little  silken  bag  that  has  been  made  to  hold  it,  and 

"Op.dt,ToLI,p.39j  Pl.IV,flg.«. 
•**8erlIiiUTfcC(Ml8M. 
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ia  laid  against  her  cheek,  her  feverish  restlessness  gradn- 
ally  disappears  and  gives  place  to  tranquil  sleep.  More 
than  this,  she  is  aware  of  a  species  of  subcousdoas  sympathy 
with  the  tonrmaline.  So  intense  is  this  sympathy  that 
although  the  child  consented  to  part  with  her  crystal  that 
it  mi^t  be  offered  as  a  unique  specimen  to  a  foreign 
mnsenm,  and  was  heart-broken  to  learn  tiiat  through  some 
carelessness  it  had  been  lost  while  being  taken  thither,  she 
recognized  its  presence  long  years  after,  when,  travelling 
in  Europe  as  a  young  bride,  she  entered  the  cabinet  of  an 
enthusiastic  collector  to  view  bis  specimens,  and  was  in  no 
wise  surprised  when  she  really  found  her  "Stonie"  there 
among  his  prized  tourmalines. 

In  connection  with  this  pretty  redtal  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  chance  observation  of  the  attractive 
qualities  of  tourmalines  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Am- 
sterdam by  a  group  of  Dutch  children  whose  attention  had 
been  attracted  by  a  number  of  tourmaline  crystals  brought 
from  the  Orient,  and  who  were  puzzled  to  see  bits  of  ash 
and  straw  attracted  to  the  stones.  This  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  Dutch  lapidaries,  who  for  a  time  called  the 
stone  Aflchentrekker,  or  "Ash-Attractor.*"*  Our  name 
tourmaline  is  derived  from  turmali,  the  name  given  the 
stone  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 

There  seems  some  little  likelihood  that  certfun  examples 
of  the  gem  called  lychnis  and  noted  by  Pliny  may  have  been 
varieties  of  the  tourmaline.  As  the  first  tourmalines  brought 
to  modem  Europe  came  to  Holland  from  Ceylon,  we  might 
conjecture  that  those  kinds  of  lychnis  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  brought  from  India  had  a  like  origin.  Of  these  Indian 
specimens,  tiie  finest  examples  of  this  gem,  one  kind  resem- 
bled the  carbuncle  or  ruby,  while  another  bore  the  desig- 
nation Ionia  because  its  color  was  like  that  of  the  violet 

"  Hu  Qermana  called  it  Asclieiizidier. 
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(inGFe^Km).  ThemostBtrikmgpeciiIiArifyaf  theJydhiitt 
was  its  power  to  attract  stravs  or  bits  of  paper,  irlien  it  had 
been  heated  by  the  Bon's  rays  or  by  hand-friction.** 

Snch  is  the  oonfusion  in  the  statements  m&deby  the  euly 
Qree^  and  Latin  writers  as  to  the  anerald,  nnder  whidi 
generic  name  they  seem  to  have  incfaided  almoet  all  greea 
stones  of  any  ornamental  or  other  vahie,  that  we  cannot 
absolutely  reject  the  conjectnre  *■  that  Theophrastns  (third 
centnry  b.c.),  the  eariiest  of  these  writers  on  preeiona  stonee, 
might  have  referred  to  spedmens  of  green  tonnnalin^  wbai 
he  states  that  the  tme  emerald  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
daoed  from  jasper,  as  one  of  the  Cyprian  speetmena  was  said 
to  have  consisted  of  one-half  jasper  and  the  other  half  emer- 
ald, the  metamorphosis  as  yet  being  inoom[dete.*'  We  admit 
tiiat  if  Theophrastos  oses  the  word  jasper  here  to  signify 
the  reddish  variety,  we  woold  have  the  combination  of  greea 
and  red  zones  in  a  single  crystal  sometimes  observable  in 
tourmaline.  How  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  previous 
statement  of  the  same  author  that  the  Cyprian  "emeralds" 
which  came  from  the  copper  mines  of  that  island  were  chiefly 
used  for  soldering  gold,  and  hence  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
class  of  mineral  called  chrjfsocoUa  by  andoit  writes,  is, 
however,  not  easy  to  suggest." 

The  so-called  Brazilian  emeralds  mentioned  by  the  Datoh 
mineralogist,  Johann  de  Laet,  as  having  been  found  shortly 
b^ore  1647  in  mines  near  Spiritas  Sanctna,  may  perhaps 
have  been  green  tourmalines.  These  crystals  were  described 

"Plinr.  "Nkbmlis  Urtoris,"  Lib.  xzxrii,  emp. 
poUidtcd  "  CnriouB  Lore  of  Prccioiu  Stones  "  th«  pnaent 
Pliay'i  Ijrdhau  migfat  hATe  b«en  %  qiinel,  bat  while  ■ 
tbmta  "  KW7  hkve  been  apinels,  thcae  di^l^ing  the  p' 
imut  turn  been  tmvnuliim. 

■  A.  C.  Hamlin. 

"Tbeophnsti,  "De  tepidONU.  peri  tan  litbta,"  kL  bj  Joba  EOIl,  Leadoi* 
lTi6,p^  71-73  (eftp.xlTl). 

"Idam,  pp.  08-71  (ap-xM);  aeeftlaoHlU'sBoto  wp-O. 
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hj  Oeeaer  as  of  cylindrical  form,  striated,  and  of  a  Tltreona 
lustre;  their  color  waa  like  that  of  the  prase  and  they  were 
transparent  Although  De  Laet  adds  the  assertion  that  the 
Oriental  emerald  (green  corDndnm)  was  aa  hard  as  the  sap- 
phire, the  Brazdlian  emeralds  approached  more  closely  to 
the  Oriental  in  point  of  hardness  than  did  emeralds  from  any 
other  source  of  supply  ;"*  and  green  sapphires  have  never 
been  found  in  Brazil,  while  green  tourmalines  have  been. 

The  earliest  published  work  in  which  the  electric  proper- 
ties of  tourmaline  are  noted  appears  to  be  an  anonymous 
or  quasi  anonymous  treatise  published  in  1707,  certain  initial 
letters  of  the  quaint  title  being  Italicized  to  indicate  the 
initials  of  the  author's  name."'  The  first  sdentist  to  derive 
the  action  of  the  so-called  Aschentrekker  or  "Ash-Attrao- 
tor"  from  electric  energy  ia  said  to  have  been  the  great 
Linniens,  who  bestowed  upon  the  tourmaline  the  name  of  the 
"Electrical  Stone."" 

The  attractive  properties  of  the  tourmaline  are  said  to 
have  been  first  brought  to  scientific  notice  by  M.  Louis 
L^ery,  in  a  report  made  during  1717  to  the  Frendi  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences ;  however,  L6nery  was  inclined  to  attribute 
them  to  magnetic  influence.  That  these  phenomena  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  were  really  due  to  the  electric  prop- 
erties of  the  stone  was  first  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
German  physicist,  Franz  Ulrich  Theodor  Aepinus,  and  his 
condnsions  were  communicated  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1756."'  Aepinus  made  his  experiments  upon 
two  specimens  of  tourmaline  from  Ceylon,  which  had  beoi 

■*  Johumis  de  Laet,  Antwerpll,  "  De  gemmia  et  Iftpidibni,  Ubii  dno," 
Lngdnni  BkUrorum  [1047],  pp.  36,  40. 

"  Curioae  8peotUitum«*  bej  achUflMai  Nlchten  .  .  .  Ton  elnem  LIA- 
baber  der  /mmer  Oern  iSpeculirt,"  ChemniU  und  I«ip£ig,  be;  Oonr.  StOMeti, 
1707,  857,  pp.  80. 

*Johajui  GnatsT  Donndorf,  "Natnr  nnd  Ktuut,"  Leipzig,  1700,  p.  Bit. 

""Bittoin  de  I'AcmdenUe  Rojrale  das  Seianoea  at  Ballaa  Lettiei,"  foL  ill, 
1700;  Berlin,  17S8,  pp.  105-121. 
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fornished  him  by  Lehmaimf  a  f ellow-membeT  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  who,  as  Aepiuns  frankly  admits,  fint  drew  Ms 
attention  to  the  eleotrio  action  of  the  stone.  That  not  only 
friction  bnt  heat  also  should  develop  the  electric  energy,  both 
positive  and  negative,  of  the  tourmaline,  serves  to  t^fferen- 
tiate  it  from  many  other  potentially  electric  substances,  in 
the  case  of  which  friction  alone  is  effective. 

The  specimen  shown  by  K.  Lemery  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1717  is  stated  to  have  come  from  "a  river 
in  the  Island  of  C^lon,"  and  is  described  as  being  of  small 
size,  flat,  orbicular,  quite  thin,  of  a  brown  color,  and  smooth 
brilliant  surface."'  Its  peculiar  property  of  attracting  and 
then  repelling  ashes  or  iron  filings  as  well  as  bits  of  paper, 
was  duly  noted.  This  specimen  had  cost  M.  Lemery  15  Uvres. 
After  reciting  the  constant  repulsion  and  attraction  exer- 
dsed  by  a  magnet  upon  the  needle,  the  attraction  by  the 
opposite  pole,  and  repulsion  by  the  same  pole,  he  proceeds 
to  remark  that  this  Cinghalese  stone  acted  quite  differently, 
since  it  first  attracted  and  then  repulsed  the  same  object 
presented  in  the  same  way.  This  intermittent  or  irregular 
action  was  in  his  opinion  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  that 
a  vortex  was  intermittently  developed  in  the  substance.  As 
it  begins  the  small  bodies  are  attracted,  when  it  ceases  they 
remain  stationary,  but  when  it  is  renewed  '*and  there  ema- 
nates from  the  stone  a  material  analogous  to  the  magnetio 
emanation"  then  the  bodies  are  repulsed.  Another  pecul- 
iarity was  that  the  body  which  had  been  repulsed  could  not 
again  be  attracted,  whence  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that 
the  stone's  repdlent  force  was  superior  to  its  attractive 
power.  These  necessarily  somewhat  inexact  observations 
are  interesting  as  marking  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 

■■  8m  Hirtorto  ia  I'Aodlmto  Bojtil*  dn  Beieaoea  AnnAe  mdcccxrii  Ptrii, 
1719,  ^  7,  B. 
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explain  theae  phenomoia,  evea  altiiongh  the  explanation  is 
faulty. 

llie  great  French  orystallographer,  Abl>6  Hany,  relates 
his  experiments  on  a  toarmaline  orjataL*'*  He  set  this  oryB- 
tal  in  steel  clamps,  with  a  long  stem  which  was  inserted  in  a 
wooden  handle,  and  then  subjected  the  tourmaline  to  the  heat 
of  a  brasier.  Aa  the  heat  augmented  and  penetrated  the 
stone,  ito  natural  electric  force  became  dectnnposed,  the  two 
oomponeut  fluids  being  forced  to  separate  from  eadi  other. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  cool  the  tourmaline  ofF  a  little ;  when 
too  much  heated  the  electrical  phenomena  were  interrupted; 
they  were  also  diminished  in  intensity  when  the  stone  be- 
came cool  again.  The  perfect  crystal  diosen  for  experiment 
dearly  showed  the  negative  and  positive  electrical  poles; 
even  the  smallest  pieces  showed  this,  and,  indeed,  If  a  very 
small  piece  were  broken  off  tiie  positively  electric  side  of  a 
crystal,  it  would  preserve  this  positive  eleotrimty  and  soon 
develop  a  negative  electricity  also. 

We  may  be  somewhat  loath  to  doubt  the  tale  that  little 
Dutch  children  were  the  first  to  note  what  to  ihem  was  the 
queer  action  of  some  bits  of  touimaline,  but  preference 
diould  probably  be  ^ven  to  the  statement  that  the  discovery 
of  the  electric  phenomena  induced  by  heating  in  these  stones 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  Dntdi  jewellers  put  spedmena 
of  tourmaline  in  the  fire  to  test  their  hardness,  and  then 
found  that  the  stones  attracted  or  repelled  the  ashes  of  the 
fire.»» 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Haber- 
den,  of  London,  couflrmed  the  deductions  of  Lemery  and  the 
somewhat  later  experiments  of  the  German  physicist 
Aepinus,  and  the  gay  world  of  London  took  up  the  idea, 

•**  Abbe  HaDy,  "  Trattkto  del  car^tteri  flaici  delle  pietre  preziow,"  IteL 
bmn.  bj  Ln^  CwBgllHhi,  UiUno,  1819,  pp.  ISfi-ISB;  see  Fla.te  II,  ig.  49. 
"  spinas,  L  e. 
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oansing  the  new  stone  to  become  a  great  favorite  witib  tibe 
fashionable.  One  of  Hogarth's  inimitable  designs  depicts 
a  spendthrift  fop  who  has  jnat  been  arrested  while  hie  atten- 
tion was  riveted  on  the  strange  phenomena  shown  hj  the 
toormaline. 

In  view  of  the  important  experiments  made  by  Braijamin 
Franklin  in  the  then  ahnost  unexplored  field  of  electricity, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  aoconuts  of  the  newly- 
discovered  electric  properties  of  the  tonrmaline  should  have 
possessed  considerable  interest  for  him.  This  is  testified 
to  by  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Dr.  William  Haberden,  June  7, 
1759.^*"*  Herein  he  expresses  his  thanks  for  two  tonimalines 
his  correspondent  had  sent  him,  and  states  that  he  is  re- 
turning the  smaller  one.  Of  the  electric  phenomena  he  writes 
that  he  had  heard  some  "iuenious  gentlemen  abroad"  had 
denied  the  negative  eleotri^iy  displayed  by  one  side  of  a 
tonrmaline,  but  he  betievm  the  failure  to  observe  conld  be 
explained  by  defective  totting'  of  the  specimens  used,  the 
positive  and  negative  planes  having  perhaps  been  obliquely 
placed;  to  obviate  this/ he  suggests  that  the  positive  and 
n^ative  sides  should  pe  accurately  determined  before  the 
operation  of  cutting  begins.  The  larger  of  the  specimens 
sent  by  Dr.  Haberden  was  retained  by  EVanklin,  who  had 
it  mounted  on  a  pivoc  in  a  ring,  so  that  either  side  could  be 
turned  outward  at  will.  He  notes  as  a  curious  circumstance 
that  when  he  wore  this  ringr  the  natural  heat  of  the  finger 
sn£Sced  to  charge  the  stone,  causing  it  to  attract  light  bodies. 
Several  of  his  experiments  were  made  with  a  cork  ball  sus- 
pended by  a  %road,  and  b^  claims  that  the  attractive  force, 
of  the  positrve  n£e  was  in<»%aaed  by  coating  it  with  gcdd- 
leaf  attached  to  tft^atohek^by -white  of  egg.  This  greater 
effect  he  supposed  ''W^e  oooa8i9ned  by  tiie  united  foro»  of 

"■  Th*  Complate  Worka  oT^jamlB  rnakllti,  «d.  by  Jobs  Blgelov,  New 
Twk  Wd  IxMdon,  1888,  nl  z,  pl^ 
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the  different  parts  of  the  face  ooUeoted  and  aotisg  together 
through  the  metaL" 

While  the  varioas  oomndmn  gems,  raby,  sapphire, 
Oriental  topaz,  Oriental  amethyst,  eta.,  offer  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  many  varietieB  of  beautiful  coloration  ob- 
serrable  in  a  practically  identical  snbstance,  no  single  gem- 
mineral  can  be  said  to  equal  tourmaline  in  this  respect,  more 
especially,  however,  in  the  combination  of  several  colors 
sometimes  disposed  in  bands,  at  other  times  in  concentric 
circles  in  the  same  crystaL  When  to  this  we  add  its  pecoliar 
electric  qualities,  we  may  truly  say  that  a  fine  tourmaline 
answers  our  idea  of  what  a  tallsmanio  gem  or  a  gem-amolet 
should  be  better  than  any  other  of  the  beautiful  oiystala 
with  which  bountifnl  nature  has  provided  us.  These  most 
attractive  stones  are  to  be  found  in  widely  separated  regions 
on  the  earth's  surface,  as  fine  examples  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  State  of  Minas  Qeraes,  Brazil,  and  in  our  own 
land,  in  Maine  and  California  especially.  Where  the  color 
is  homogeneous  we  may  have  the  splendid  red  or  rose-col- 
ored variefy  called  mbellite,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
ruby,  or  the  bine  tourmaline  gem  named  indicolite. 

In  times  of  old  there  was  a  belief  that  stones  of  various 
kinds  would  guard  against  the  assaults  of  evil  in  the  form 
of  witchcraft,  disease,  and  other  disagreeable  visitations.  It 
was  a  warlike  period  in  which  peace  was  an  unheard-of  doc- 
trine, and  now  that  the  idea  of  peace  has  become  one  of  the 
ideals  of  present-day  conditions,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  nature  has  furnished  us  with  a  stone  at  once  beautifol, 
interesting,  and  illustrating  the  great  fnndammtal  prin- 
ciple of  unity  and  peace. 

The  Peace  Stone  is  formed  by  the  union  in  one  crystal 
of  the  green  and  the  red  tourmaline,  with  an  intervening 
band  or  zone  of  white,  the  latter  strikingly  beautiful  effect 
bong  due  to  the  combination  at  this  point  of  the  red  coloring 
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matter,  manganese,  and  the  iron  oonatitaent,  the  aonroe  of 
the  green  hue ;  these  two  materials,  by  their  onion,  nentralise 
each  other,  famishing  the  transparrait,  oolorlsss  vein  or 
zone.  A  slie^tlj  different  combination  of  colors  appears  in 
a  fine  crystal,  f onnd  some  years  ago  at  Monnt  Hioa,  Oxford 
Connty,  Maine ;'tiiis  even  offers  a  kind  of  "triple  allianoe," 
as  it  shows  blue  in  its  lower  half,  paasing  throagh  white  and 
pink  to  a  grass-green  at  the  upper  end.**" 

These  three  baea  combined  in  one  body,  in  indissolnble 
union  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  quality  and  color,  yet 
represent  one  principle.  This  action  of  manganese  in  neu- 
tralizing the  iron  is  well  known  to  glass-makers;  otherwise 
white  glass  could  not  be  made.  It  would  all  be  greenish  in 
tint  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  oxide  of  manganese,  or '  *  glass- 
maker 's  soap,**  as  it  is  termed,  which  neutralizes  the  pro- 
duction of  a  green  tint  by  the  iron  and  makes  the  white  hue. 

This  beautifully  symbolic  stone  is  found  in  Paris,  Maine, 
in  San  Di^o  County,  California,  and  in  BraziL  At  times 
the  outer  edge  of  the  stone  is  green,  a  transparent  white 
zone  surrounding  the  interior  red  zone,  the  whole  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  section  of  watermelon,  and  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Watermelon  Stone."  Then  again, 
the  colors  are  joined  in  longitudinal  strips,  showing  them 
side  by  side.  This  variety  of  tourmaline,  althouj^  rare, 
is  not  especially  costiy,  and  is  one  more  addition  to  the  stones 
of  sentiment,  and  more  espedally  to  those  appropriate  as 
symbols  of  our  fair  ideal,  universal  peaee. 

We  can  see  symbolized  in  them  the  great  and  consoling 
fact  that,  however  marked  may  be  the  differences  between 
any  two  peoples,  they  need  not  be  came  for  enmily,  but  may 
insteadbeeome  true  and  enduring  sources  of  peace  and  bonds 

~  Sm  tha  wrlto'i  "  Qcmi  tad  Pradova  Stonas  of  North  Amaiieai,''  Nav 
YqA,  ISW,  PL  4,  aad  alao  hla  "  Pndotu  Stonca  "  In  20th  Annoftl  B^ort  of  iba 
U.  &  OoDlai^aid  Snmr,  Pt.  TI,  WaahiagtoB.  18M,  p.  sn. 
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of  union.  The  characteristic  talents  of  eadi  one  will  sap- 
plonent  and  complete  those  of  the  other,  so  that  wooing 
together  in  hannony  th^  may  accomplish  far  more  for  each 
otiier  and  for  homanity  in  general  than  either  could  do 
singly. 

At  an  early  date  amber  was  brought  from  the  Baltio 
coast  to  Rome,  and  Tacitas  states  that  those  who  collected 
it  called  it  gUssum,  a  name  later  applied  to  the  glass  in- 
trodnced  into  that  region  by  Roman  traders.  The  natives 
knew  nothing  of  the  nature  or  growth  of  amber,  and  bad 
no  use  for  the  material,  only  collecting  it  for  export  to  Bome, 
where  it  commanded  such  a  high  prioe  as  to  excite  their 
astonishment.  Tacitas  gives  in  the  following  words  his 
theory  of  the  origin  and  character  of  amber— his  chief  error 
being  due  to  his  belief  that  the  substance  was  of  very  recent 
fonuation.**" 

Now  7011  mnat  know  that  amber  la  a  jniee  o£  tnes,  ainee  Tuiona 
eraatims,  aooM  of  tbem  winged,  are  often  found  in  it.  Thvy  have  become 
flotsn^ed  in  the  liquid  and  then  inelosed  when  the  matter  hardened.  Theie- 
foie  I  believe  that,  as  ineense  and  balsam  are  randed  in  the  remote  Bast,  so 
in  the  Inzuriant  groves  and  islands  of  the  West  are  joieea  which  are  foreed 
out  by  the  son  doee  to  them.  These  flow  into  the  nei^boriDg  sea  and  are 
washed  op  by  the  tampeatnoos  waves  on  the  opposite  shore.  If  yon  t«st  the 
quality  of  amber  with  fire,  it  may  be  lighted  like  a  tonh  and  boms  with  a 
amill,  well-nonriahed  flame;  then  it  is  reeolved  into  a  glndaona  maaa 
teonnbling  piteh  or  resin. 

Both  Juvenal  ^°'  and  Martial  "**  relate  that  effeminate 
Bomans  need  to  hold  balls  of  amber  in  their  hands  to  cool 
them  during  the  summer  heal  If  any  such  agreeable  sensa- 
tion was  really  experienced,  it  must  have  been  dne  to  the 
well-known  electric  properties  of  this  substance.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Chinese  often  place  pieces  of  amber  on  or  in  their 

■■Oomelii  IWlti,  "Ubri  qni  supemmt,"  toL  U,  Lipria,  ises,  p.  2«3. 
•"Sab  Ti,  S72i  ix,  SO. 
~Ub.  T,  S7,  9;  xi,  8,  6. 
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IhHows,"**  a  ase  that  may  have  been  Bnggested  by  the  same 
oonaiderations. 

Ab  a  proof  of  the  extravagant  value  set  npon  amber  by 
the  Bomaus  of  the  first  eentary,  Pliny  notes  that  a  very 
diminntive  fignre  of  a  man,  cat  ont  of  this  anbetanoe,  sold 
for  a  higher  figare  than  did  a  healthy,  ^gorons  slave.  The 
popularity  of  this  material  was  also  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  gay  world  of  B<mie  the  term  "amber  hair"  was 
Qsed  to  designate  a  rare  and  pecaliar  shade  that  became 
fashionable  in  this  period.^^"  It  seems  probable  tiiat  this 
modish  shade  was  somewhat  lighter  than  the  ' '  Titian  hair ' ' 
once  so  much  favored,  although  the  difference  may  not  have 
been  very  great 

A  change  of  bne  in  amber  was  thoaght  to  portend  a  wan- 
ing of  love  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  not  espedally  melodious  lines  from  "The  Fmits 
of  Jealousy"  published  by  Biobard  Tofte  in  1615 :  *'" 

Thy  tokau  vbieh  to  me  tfatm  §ant 
In  tiine  ma;  make  thea  to  repent; 
Thy  gifts  do  grosn  (bestoVd  on  me) 
For  grief  tliat  they  thee  goilty  see. 
The  amber  bracelet  thon  m«  gave 
(For  fear  thon  shonldst  shortly  waTS*") 
Tiom  yellow  tomed  is  to  pale, 
A  sign  thon  shortly  will  be  stal*. 

Not  only  for  curative  purposes  and  for  general  use  as  an 
amulet  was  amber  prized,  but  an  amber  necklace  was  some- 
times regarded  as  an  especially  auspicious  decoration  for  a 
bride  at  her  wedding,  as  is  shown  by  an  exceptionally  fine 
necklace  of  facetted  amber  beads  from  Bronswick,  Qeimany, 
made  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"•PflilBrier,  SltnmgBberidit  d.  phiL-Ust  EL,  men,  18M,  toL  zlill,  p.  IH. 
«*PIinU,  "NataraUs  Ustaria,"  Ub.  zzxrll,  eap.  12, 
"  Lean's  Collectanea,  toL  U,  PL  It,  Bristol,  IBOS,  p.  ttiO. 
■"Waver.    E^Mialfy  intensttng  as  aU  amber  timagm  la  lima. 
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Onr  earliest  anthority  on  the  curative  nse  of  amlrar,  the 
great  encyidopsediat  Pliny,  states  that  in  his  day  the  female 
peasants  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Po,  in  northern  Italy,  might  be 
seen  Tearing  amber  necklaces,  principally  as  ornaments, 
but  also  beomse  of  their  remedial  powers;  for  even  at  this 
early  period  it  was  generally  believed  that  amber  had  most 
excellent  effects  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  tonsils.  The 
peasants  of  this  region  were  especially  subject  to  snoh  dis- 
orders, and  Pliny  conjectures  that  they  were  caused  by  the 
different  sorts  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihe  Alps.^*** 
He  probably  refers  not  only  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  prop- 
erly BO  called,  but  also  to  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  the  goitre  with  which  so  many  of  the  peasants  living 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  in  other  mountainous  regions 
of  central  Europe,  are  afflicted. 

The  golden-bued  amber  was  called  chryselectrum  by  Cal- 
listratus,  as  cited  by  Pliny.  This  was  said  to  attract  the 
flame  and  to  ignite  if  it  came  in  contact  with  the  fire.  If 
worn  on  the  neck  it  was  a  cure  for  fevers ;  if  powdered  and 
mixed  with  honey  and  oU  of  roses  it  was  beneficial  for  dim- 
ness of  vision,  and  its  powder,  whether  taken  by  itself  or 
in  water  with  gum  mastic,  remedied  diseases  of  the 
stomach.'^o  In  ancient  and  medieval  times  the  fear  of  poison 
being  administered  in  food  or  drink  was  very  great,  and 
any  substance  that  was  credited  with  the  power  to  show  the 
presence  of  poison^  by  some  change  in  clearness  or  color, 
was  highly  valued.  An  amber  cup  was  said  to  reveal  the 
admixture  of  any  of  the  varions  kinds  of  poison  with  the 
liquid  it  contained."' 

The  use  of  amber  as  a  preventive  of  erysipelas  finds  a 
defender  in  Bev.  C.  W.  King,  who  writes  as  follows : 

w  Ptinli,  •■  Nfttnnlla  UrtorU,"  Lib.  zzztU,  Mp.  12. 
*■  BaraiM  Suunonictu,  "  PreoeptM  medteanx,"  tact  and  Vraaah  tmu.  It 
~  t,  Faria,  1S46,  pp.  84,  8S. 
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That  tba  wetricg  an  uibar  seeklam  will  kmp  off  ths  ■Haeki  of 
•rjupdM  in  s  pavoo  mbjeet  to  them  hu  Imbd  prared  b;  rqwstad  oipo^ 
uBita  byroad  the  poMibility  of  donbt.  Its  aetion  here  oannot  bo  ncplained; 
bat  iti  ^Beaejr  in  defence  of  the  throat  againrt  chilla  ii  evidently  due  to  iti 
oztnme  mimtb  when  in  oootaet  wiUi  the  akin  and  the  eirale  of  elaetrioify  ao 


The  electrical  property  of  amber  was  remarked  as  eaify 
as  600  B.O.  by  the  lonio  philosopher  Thales,  and  from  this  ob- 
servation may  be  dated  the  beg^miingB  of  the  study  of  eleo- 
trio  phenomena. 

That  faith  in  the  magic  powers  of  amber  beads  still 
exists  is  illnstrated  in  the  case  of  an  old  Bassian  Jewess 
who  recently  died  in  one  of  onr  charitable  institations.  This 
woman  is  said  to  have  readied  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
six  years,  and  she  ascribed  her  extraordinary  longevify  to 
the  possession,  of  a  necklace  of  very  large  amber  btads* 
whldi  had  been  given  her  by  her  mother,  who  also  lived 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  daaghter,  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  bestowed  this  treasured  heirloom  upon 
her  dauj^ter,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  virtues 
of  gems  largely  depend  upon  their  being  received  as  gifts. 

In  nortiiem  Germany,  also,  for  more  than  a  century  a 
string  of  amber  beads  was  looked  upon  as  a  favorite  and 
necessary  gift  The  writer  has  seen  hundreds  of  these 
strings,  many  of  which  have  been  worn  for  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  more  generaUons.  The  beads  are  round  and 
usually  facetted;  however,  they  have  been  abraded  against 
each  other  for  bo  long  that  they  are  often  flat  disks,  and  a 
string  ori^nally  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long  will  be  twelve, 
and  often  only  nine  inches  in  length,  so  much  of  the  original 
spheres  having  worn  away. 

A  well-known  physidan  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Johann 
Medkenbach,  claimed,  in  1548,  to  have  discovered  the  process 

"Ki^  "Natural  mrtoiy  of  Preeknu  Stoaei,"  et&,  Loadoo,  IBK,  p.  tS4. 
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of  prodncing  oil  of  amber.  Althongh  Meckenbaoh  was  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  he  claimed,  aa  the  experiment  had 
already  been  saccesaf ally  made,  he  gained  great  repute  hj 
this  means,  and  when  he  oommnnicated  to  Duke  Albreoht 
of  PmBsia  the  secret  of  his  prooese,  the  mlers  of  other  lands 
overwhelmed  the  duke  with  requests  for  a  supply  of  the 
precious  remedy.  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  soit  a 
special  messenger  the  long  journey  to  Berlizi^  twice  in  a 
year,  for  a  few  flasks  of  the  oil,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
cure  for  many  diseases.^"  The  oil  of  amber — oleum  succini 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias-has  maintained  ito  repute  as  a  care 
for  varions  affections  up  to  the  present  day.  In  some  forms 
of  gout  and  rheumatism  it  relieves  the  inflammation  and 
pain  in  the  joints ;  and  its  antispasmodic  action  makes  it  a 
valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  asthma,  whooping-cough, 
hysteria,  bronchitis,  and  infantile  convulsions.'" 

An  early  version  of  the  strange  tale  that  ships  were 
attracted  by  masses  of  rocks,  or  even  mountains  of  load- 
stone, is  ^ven  by  Palladins  (c.  367-c  431  a.d.).  He  relates 
that  the  loadstone  was  produced  on  a  group  of  islands  called 
the  Maniolte,  which  were  on  the  rente  to  Taprobane  (Cey- 
lon), and  continues,  "if  any  ship  oonstmoted  with  Iron 
naUs  approached  these  islands  they  were  drawn  by  the 
power  of  the  loadstone  and  their  course  was  arrested.  For 
this  reason  those  voyaging  to  Taprobane  nse  ships  es- 
pecially pnt  together  with  wooden  pegs."  Probably  the 
legend  arose  from  the  fact  that  wood  was  often  used  in 
the  case  of  vessels  trading  in  this  region,  because  iron  was 
scarce  and  expensive.  This  is  the  view  of  Prooopins,  who 
found  the  same  story  still  current  in  the  sixth  century.*" 

■"  BftaiD«r,  "  matoriaehea  TuehcabMb,"  I  B«r,  toL  tI,  Ldpalg,  18U,  p. 

au. 

'*'  VjU, "  The  Thenpeoila  of  Preeiovui  StoDM,"  In  hla  "  Hadloins,''  XMnlt, 
1807,ToLlU,p.llS. 

•"PKlUdU.  "Db  gntlbiu  IttdiB,"  ed.  BiaMO^  Loadia,  1069,  ^  «. 
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It  has  been  noted  aa  a  oarions  fact  that  none  of  the  aadoit 
writers  who  treat  of  the  loadstone  recognized  that  the  at- 
'teactive  energy  exerted  by  this  substance  on  iron  was  also 
exerted  by  iron  npon  the  loadstone ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
constmoted  many  ingenioas  hypotheses  to  explain  why  this 
was  not  the  case.^**  The  strange  fancy  ihai  in  the  presence 
of  a  diamond  a  piece  of  loadstone  was  robbed  of  its  at- 
tractive force,  must  hare  arisen  from  an  observation  of  the 
well-known  electric  properties  of  the  first-named  stone,  and 
from  the  idea  that  the  mnob  more  valuable  stone  should 
have  the  greater  power.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we 
see  how  little  interest  was  taken  in  actnal  experiment  by 
aninent  writers,  a  pre-conceived  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  being  the  main  criterion. 

Spaniards  of  the  thirteenth  century  believed  that  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  loadstone  would  depart  from  it  if 
it  were  steeped  in  the  juice  of  leek  or  onion  for  three  days ; 
but  the  virtue  woald  return  to  the  stone  if  it  were  bathed 
in  goat's  blood.  This  recalls  the  queer  notion  that  the 
diamond  conid  only  be  broken  when  moistened  with  goat's 
blood*  both  fandes  having  their  origin  in  the  idea  fbat 
goat's,  or  rather  ram's  blood,  was  endowed  with  warmth 
and  vitality  to  a  higher  degree  than  other  blood. 

An  ingenious  magnetic  oracle  is  described  by  De  Boot*" 
This  consisted  of  a  round  board,  about  the  edge  of  which 
were  marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while  in  the  centre 
tiiere  stood  a  small  wooden  figure,  set  on  a  pivot,  and  holding 
extended  in  one  hand  a  little  wand.  One  foot  of  this  figure 
was  slightly  advanced  and  within  it  was  concealed  a  small 
iron  biJL  The  experimenter  held  in  bis  hand  a  wooden 
sceptre,  with  a  powerful  loadstone  at  its  top,  and  as  he 

"IbrtiD,  "  ObMrraUoni  et  tlt«oriea  it*  uieleDS  but  lea  ftttractiooB  et  U 
rCpnUmi  magnMiqaes,"  in  Atti  d«U'  AccademlA  FoDtefld  del  Naori  Lined, 
T«L  zriii,  p.  18  (1864-6S). 

» "  Qtmnianuii  et  lapidum  biatorift,"  Lug.  Bat,  1636,  p.  466;  lib.  n, 
■V.  SO*. 
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tonohed  with  hia  sceptre  the  lower  side  of  the  board,  beneath 
the  spot  on  which  ai^  one  of  the  letters  was  marked,  the 
attraction  ezereised  by  the  loadstone  on  the  iron  made  the 
figure  revolve  on  its  pivot  so  that  the  little  wand  pointed 
toward  the  letter  indicated.  In  this  way  any  word  conld  be 
spelled  out  and  appropriate  answers  given  to  any  question. 
The  device  would  be  too  obvious  at  present,  bat  in  De  Boot's 
time  it  wonld  have  served  well  enongh  to  notify  the 
spectators. 

That  the  loadstone  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  sixteenth 
centnry  was  well  versified  by  Bobert  Norman  in  *  *  The  Kewe 
Attractive." 

THE  MAQNES  OB  LOADSTONES  CHALLENGE 
Qive  place  ye  glittering  sparkea,  ye  Simmering  Diamonds  bright, 
Te  Babies  red,  aod  Saphtres  brave,  wherein  ye  moat  delight. 
In  breefe  yee  stcnee  enricbt,  and  bnmisht  all  with  gold, 
Set  forth  in  lApidariee  shops,  for  Jewels  to  be  sold. 
Give  place,  pve  place  I  say,  your  beaatie,  gleame,  and  glee, 
Is  all  the  vertne  for  the  which,  aeeepted  so  yon  bee. 
Uagnee,  the  Loadstone  I,  yoor  painted  sheaths  defl^ 
Without  my  helpe,  in  Indian  Seas  the  best  of  yon  mig^t  lya. 
I  guide  the  Pilots  coarse,  hia  helping  hand  I  am, 
The  Mariner  delights  in  me,  so  doth  the  Harchant  man. 
Uy  vertoe  lies  anknowne,  my  secrets  hidden  are. 
By  ma  the  Coort  and  Conunon-weale,  are  pleasured  very  faire. 
No  ship  could  aayle  on  seas,  her  eonise  to  runne  ari^t. 
Nor  oompasse  shew  the  ready  way,  were  Magnea  not  of  mig^t. 
Blush  then,  and  blemish  all,  beqneathe  to  mee  thats  due. 
Your  seatee  in  golde,  your  price  in  plate,  which  Jewellan  doo  nwe. 
Its  I,  its  I  alone,  whom  you  usurpe  upon, 
Uagnes  my  name,  the  Loadstone  cald,  the  prince  of  stones  al<me:. 
If  this  you  can  denie,  then  seeme  to  make  reply. 
And  let  the  Painef  oU  sea^man  judge,  the  which  of  as  doth  lyci 

THS  lUaiNEB'a  JUDOMSITT 

The  Load^ne  is  the  stone,  the  only  stone  alone, 
Deserving  praise  above  the  rest,  whose  vertues  are  onknowne. 
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•ram  KABOHAHT'a  tkbdici 
The  dumond  bri^t,  the  6q>Iiin  brave,  are  stones  that  beare  the  name, 
But  flatter  not,  and  teQ  the  troath,  Kagnes  deeerves  the  Bame." 

It  was  reported  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  raptures 
were  cared  in  Belgiam  by  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  The 
patient  was  first  given  a  dose  of  iron  filings,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder ;  thereupon  a  plaster  made  of  crushed  load- 
stone was  applied  externally  to  ttte  affected  part  This  was 
said  to  produce  a  cure  in  the  space  of  eight  days.""  Probably 
the  plaster  was  believed  to  draw  the  iron  filings  or  some 
emanation  from  them  through  the  affected  parts  toward 
the  surface. 

In  medieval  Europe  this  mineral  was  greatly  valued  for 
its  therapeutic  virtues.  Trotula,  the  first  of  the  female 
physicians  connected  with  the  celebrated  School  of  Salerno, 
the  centre  of  medical  culture  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  female  diseases,  recommended 
the  use  of  the  loadstone  in  childbirth.  The  stone  was  to  be 
held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  learned  lady  asserted  that 
the  wearing  of  a  coral  necklace  woald  aid  its  beneficent 
effect.  Both  these  substances  are  prescribed  for  this  use  by 
the  Oxford  teacher,  John  Gadesden  (1300),  in  his  "Bosa 
Anglioa."  Francisco  Piemonte8«,  who  taught  in  Naples 
about  1340,  also  recommends  the  loadstone,  but  he  directs 
that  it  be  strewn  with  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the 
hoof  of  an  asB  or  a  horee;  according  to  this  last  authority, 
the  stone  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand."" 

That  wounds  caused  by  burning  could  be  healed  if  pow- 
dered loadstone  were  sprinkled  over  them  was  confidently 
taught  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  However,  some  ill 
effects  were  occasionally  remarked  when  the  substance  was 
used  medicinally,  for  it  sometimes  produced  melancholia. 

"*ntim  Bobert  Nomun'i  "  The  Newe  Attractire,"  London,  1S81. 
*"  AldroTHid),  "  Mneenm  metallicnm,"  Boaonia,  IMS,  p.  666. 
■»Plo«%  "Daa  Weib,"  Ldprig,  1886,  toL  U,  p.  860. 
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In  this  case  an  antidote  was  found  in  the  emerald,  and  we  are 
asanred  that  if  a  aolation  made  from  this  stone  were  taken 
thiioe  a  day  for  nine  conseontive  days,  the  melandiolia 
wonld  pass  away.'** 

Tu  the  sixteenth  century  in  India,  it  was  believed  that 
a  small  quantity  of  loadstone  taken  internally  preserved  the 
vigor  of  youth,  and  Oardas  ab  Orta  relates  that  a  king  of 
Ceylon,  when  an  old  man«  ordered  that  cooking  utensils  of 
this  material  should  be  made  for  him,  and  had  all  his  food 
cooked  in  these.  Garcias  claims  to  have  this  information 
direct  from  a  Jew,  Isaac  of  Cairo,  who  was  ordered  to  make 
the  vessels.*" 

A  loadstone  amulet  for  the  cure  of  gout  is  stated  to  have 
been  worn  by  a  native  of  the  English  county  of  Essex.  The 
stone  was  eewed  up  in  a  flannel  covering  to  which  was 
attached  a  blade  ribbon  for  suspension  from  the  nec^  Of 
course  it  was  worn  beneath  the  clothing,  although  the  en- 
casing flannel  must  have  prevented  direct  contact  with  the 
skin.  This  piece  of  magnetic  iron  ore  measured  about  an 
inoh  and  a  half  in  width,  and  was  two-tenths  of  an  indi 
thick.  The  patient,  a  Mr.  Felly,  was  an  elderly  man,  who 
had  suffered  for  some  time  from  annually  recurring  attacks 
of  gout  which  prostrated  him  for  from  three  to  four  months. 
Learning  of  the  reputed  virtues  of  loadstones,  more  es- 
pecial^ of  those  of  Golconda,  he  sent  to  India  for  one  and 
he  ia  said  to  have  been  thereby  relieved  of  his  disease.'** 

In  Persia  a  certain  stone  received  the  name  of  Shc^ev- 
heren  or  * '  King  of  Jewels, ' '  for  it  was  reputed  to  attract  all 
other  predous  stones,  as  the  loadstone  did  iron.   The  great- 

'AldroTmndi,  "HoMiim  metallicimi,"  Boaimis,  IMS,  pp.  664,  666. 

"Qudu  ab  OrU,  "Aronutum  liiBtorik"  (lAtin  T«riioii  bj  Cliuftu)f 
Antnrpia,  1G79,  p.  178.  See  «1m  VaJentiiw  B^  in  Proc  Boj.  It.  Soe.,  8d  Ser., 
*oL  I,  p.  662;  Colloqof  xliii,  of  the  worlc  of  Q«roiu,  truuUtad  tnm  ttie 
PortdgiMM  original. 

!■  WllUun  Janes,  "  CrednlitiM  PM  ud  PrcMnt,"  London,  1880,  pp.  im^ 
161  i  dtiag  "  PhBomna,"  ToL  tIL 
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est  of  the  SasBanian  monarohs,  Khasran  II  (590-628),  had 
oooasion  to  test  the  power  of  this  wonderful  stone.  He  had 
lost  a  ring  of  great  price  in  the  river  Tigris,  near  the  spot 
where  some  time  later  the  Mohammedana  founded  the  oit7 
of  Bagdad.  Taking  a  ahahkevheren  the  monarch  attached 
it  to  a  line  and  literally  fished  for  his  ring,  using  the  ma^o 
stone  as  a  bait  We  are  told  that  the  ring  was  recovered, 
and  this  must  have  greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of  tiie 
"Eling  of  Jewels."  '** 

In  the  ninth  centary  Arabic  treatise,  translated  from  an 
earlier  Syriac  text  and  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle,  a 
number  of  fabulous  stones  are  noted.  All  of  these  were 
said  to  have  attractive  properties,  and  as  the  loadstone 
attracted  iron,  they  attracted  various  snbatances,  eadi  hav- 
ing its  special  affinity.  First,  we  are  told  of  the  stone  that 
attracted  gold,  then,  in  turn,  of  stones  that  attracted  silver, 
copper,  and  other  metals."'  Probably  the  legend  of  the 
•finding  of  these  stones  is  based  upon  the  employment  of 
certain  mineral  substances  in  the  purifying  of  gold,  silver, 
etc  Among  other  fabulous  or  almost  fabolons  stones  was 
one  called  askab,  whidi,  although  of  mean  appearance,  was 
able  to  break  the  diamond  jnst  as  the  diamond  broke  all 
otlier  stones.*"  Have  we  here  an  allusion  to  the  polishing 
of  the  diamond  by  its  own  dust!  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  art,  in  an  incomplete  form,  was  known  to  the  Hindus 
long  before  it  was  practised  and  perfected  in  Europe. 

The  stone  that  attracted  hair  was  the  lightest  of  all 
stones  and  very  fragile;  a  piece  as  large  as  a  man's  fist 
weighed  but  a  dradun.  It  looked  like  a  piece  of  fur,  bnt 
when  touched  was  found  to  be  a  stone.  The  strange  powers 
of  this  extraordinary  sabstanoe  conld  easily  be  demon- ' 

"■lyHerbelot,  "  Bibliotheqne  OrienUlB,"  Ia  B»ya,  177B,  p.  229. 
■"  Bow,  "  Aristotle  de  Upidibw  nod  Anuldiu  Suo,"  in  ZaitaA.  fOr  D. 
All,  Nmt  SwiM,  ToL  Ti,  1ST6. 
■•IUd,p.368. 
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Btrated,  for  if  placed  on  a  hairy  spot  of  man  or  beast  the 
hair  was  extracted,  while  if  it  were  rubbed  over  a  bald  spot 
the  hair  was  made  to  grow.**'  Probi^bly  the  appearance  of 
certain  minerals  coTeied  with  fine,  hair-like  spines,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  body  of  the  stone  had  attracted  hair 
to  itsdf,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  this  strange  belief  in  the 
depilatory  power  of  the  stone,  or  it  may  have  been  a  form  of 
amber  that,  owing  to  its  opacity,  was  not  recognized  as  being 
the  same  as  the  transparent  variety. 

The  Arabic  Aristotle  relates  many  wonderful  tales  of 
stones  found  by  Alexander  the  Oreat  danng  his  Asiatic 
campaigns  (327-323  b.o.)*  While  these  are  all  apocryphal, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  subsequent  to  these  cam- 
paigns that  western  Europe  was  first  made  familiar  with 
many  of  the  predons  stones  of  Persia  and  Ibdia.  One  of 
the  stones  reported  by  "Aristotle"  bore  the  name  el 
hehacte  or  baddare,  rendered  in  a  Hebrew  versicm  dar 
(pearlT).  This  was  the  stone  that  attracted  men,  as  the 
loadstone  attracted  iron.  A  quantity  of  these  stones  were 
found  on  the  seashore  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander's  army, 
but  the  men  were  so  fas<nnated  by  their  aspect  as  to  be 
unable  to  gather  them  up.  Therefore  Alexander  ordered 
that  the  soldiers  should  veil  their  faces,  or  close  tbeir  eyes, 
and,  after  covering  the  marvellous  stones  with  a  doth,  should 
take  them  away  without  once  looking  at  them.  Hereupon 
Alexander  gave  commands  that  a  wall  should  be  built 
around ' '  a  certain  city. ' '  ^'  Possibly  we  have  here  a  distant 
edio  of  the  pearl  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Two  other  strange  stones  are  described,  one  of  these 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  only  during  the  ni^t, 
while  the  other  shows  itself  during  the  daytime  and  sinks 
beneath  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets.    The  "day- 

*  IMi,  p.  870. 
<*IUd.,p.S», 
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stonfiB,"  according  to  the  legend,  were  quite  na^ol  to 
Alexander  in  his  campaigna,  for  if  they  were  attached  to 
the  necks  of  horses  or  beasts  of  barden^  the  horses  wonld 
not  nei^  and  the  other  aTiiTnala  wonld  be  equally  mate  as 
long  as  they  bore  the  stones,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  army 
wonld  not  be  revealed  to  the  enemy.  The ' '  ni^t-stones,  * '  on 
the  other  hand,  produced  an  entirely  opposite  effect,  for 
when  wearing  them  the  animals  uttered  their  respectiTe 
mes  unceasingly.  We  are  not  told  that  Al^Eander  ever 
used  them  to  provide  an  MiiTTifJ  symphony  as  martial  mnsio 
for  his  soldiers. 

Beferring  again  to  the  subject  of  amber,  as  the  (H[)jeot8 
placed  in  Boman  sepolchral  nms  were  always  chosen  be-, 
canse  of  aome  supposed  religious  or  talismanio  quality, 
there  is  coimderable  significance  in  the  fact  that  an  am  of 
this  ^pe,  preserved  by  Cardinal  Famese,  contained  a  piece 
of  amber  carved  into  the  figure  of  an  elephant  Coming 
down  to  modem  times,  there  is  record  that  the  Macdonalds 
of  Q-lencoe  handed  down  as  heirlooms  four  amber  beads  said 
to  core  bUndnees,  and  there  seems  reason  to  conjecture  Uiat 
this  substance  was  sranetimes  credited  with  being  an  anti- 
dote for  the  poison  of  snake-bites,  as  a  small  perforated 
stone  used  as  late  as  1874  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  for  this 
purpose  appears  to  be  a  semi-transparent  amber.**  In- 
deed,  amber  set  as  a  jewel  to  care  rheumatism  is  said  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  London  to-day,  and  the  writer  has  learned 
that  the  late  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beedier  long  carried  amber 
beads  with  him  to  ward  off  this  malady. 

"Nob*  Lebonr,  " Amba  uid  Jat  in  Andttit  Bniiftb,'*  reprint  from 
TranMctlnu  «f  th«  DmafricMliito  and  G»Uomr  Nstanl  ffistorr  and  AsU- 
qnuUs  Soei^,  Not.  K7,  1914,  pp.  4,  6. 
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VT  IS  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  aooonnta 
^  regarding  the  oocarreuce  of  meteorites  in  medieval 
and  ancient  times,  as  there  was  a  strong  tendeaoy  to  confuse 
the  real  meteorites  with  flint  arrow-heads  and  hatdiets 
derived  from  the  stone  age.  A  nmnber  of  interesting  facts 
bearing  on  the  history  of  certain  real  or  supposed  aerolites 
were  given  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Hubert  A. 
Newton  in  New  Haven,  Conn.^  Some  of  the  more  striking 
instances  are  here  presented. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  meteorites  may 
have  come  to  be  reverenced  in  former  times,  we  have  the 
modem  instance  of  a  stone  that  fell  in  the  region  north  of 
Zanzibar,  on  the  East  African  coast,  and  was  seen  and 
picked  up  by  some  shepherd  boys.  At  first  all  the  efforts 
of  the  German  missionaries  to  buy  this  stone  were  fruitless, 
because  the  neighboring  Wanikas  looked  upon  it  as  a  god, 
and,  after  secaring  possession  of  it,  proceeded  to  anoint  it 
with  oil,  clothe  it  with  apparel  and  decorate  it  with  pearls. 
They  also  built  a  temple  wherein  the  stone  received  divine 
honors.  This  worship  endured  for  some  time,  but  when, 
three  years  later,  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Masai  swooped 
down  on  the  Wanikas  and  burned  their  viUages  and  mas- 
sacred many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Wanikas  lost  all  respect 
for  the  stone  and  were  glad  to  part  with  it.  This  conduct 
was,  after  all,  not  entirely  unreasonable,  since  the  fetish 
had  failed  to  prove  its  divine  power. 

This  occurrence  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  well  be 

Jonnft)  of  Sdou^  4tlt  Scr^  toL  Ul,  pp.  t-13,  Naw  EM-nu,  1897. 
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epical  of  what  most  have  happened  in  past  times.  A  case 
fiom  the  fifteenth  century,  narrated  hy  Professor  Newton, 
is  very  interesting,  since  the  treatises  on  precions  stones  of 
that  period  and  somewhat  later  contain  many  notices  of 
BQppoeed  meteorites.  We  are  told  that,  on  November  16, 
1492,  a  stone  weighing  300  pounds  fell  at  Ensisheim,  in 
Alsace.  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  then  in  Basel, 
caused  the  stone  to  be  brought  to  the  neighboring  castle  and 
summoned  a  state  council  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
divine  message  associated  with  its  falL  The  conncU  de- 
cided that  the  event  signified  some  important  occurrence  in 
the  approaching  eonfiict  between  the  French  and  the  Turks, 
and  the  stone,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  was  sus- 
pended in  the  dinrch,  the  strictest  injunctions  being  given 
that  it  should  not  be  r^noved.  Conrad  Gesner,  in  hi$ 
treatise,  "De  flgnris  lapidum," '  states  that  a  fragment  of 
this  stone  was  given  to  him  by  a  friend  and  that  it  resembled 
ordinary  sandstone. 

We  are  told  that  nineteen  years  later  a  shower  of  stones 
fell  near  Crema,  east  of  Milan;  these  stones  fell  in  French 
territory  and  at  that  time  the  Pope  was  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  French.  During  the  following  year,  the  French, 
who  had  long  threatened  the  States  of  the  Church  from  their 
possessions  in  Lombardy,  were  forced  to  witiidraw  from 
Italy.  In  the  celebrated  painting  by  Raphael,  known  as 
the  Madonna  di  Fotigno,  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of 
the  Vatican,  this  Crema  fire-ball  is  depicted. 

NaturaUy  the  recitals  from  ancient  times  are  not  as 
easily  controlled  as  the  more  modem  aocounts  and  it  is 
always  possible  that  stones  other  than  meteorites  were  given 
a  celestial  origin  by  superstitious  zeal.  The  black  stone  of 
the  Kaabah,  which  is  probably  noted  by  early  Greek  writers 
and  was  an  object  of  adoration  for  the  Arabian  tribes  be- 

'Henri,  1665.  f.  OS. 
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fore  the  time  of  MohAnuued,  was  believed  to  have  dropped 
from  heaven  together  with  Adam,  and  in  many  Ore^ 
legends  images  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  Of 
coarse  in  the  ease  of  real  stataes  this  is  simply  a  vague 
superstition,  bnt  the  stone  venerated  in  Phrygia  as  an 
image  of  Cybele  may  possibly  have  been  a  genuine  meteorite. 
The  following  facta  in  relation  to  this  stone  are  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Newton : 

It  was  K  conical  mass  bearing  a  ruda  reaemblanea  to  a  homan  head,  and 
was  said  to  have  fallen  near  Feasinufl.  It  was  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Cjbele 
■nd  woisbipped  as  her  image.  Doling  the  second  Punio  waf,  in  205  bjj., 
beoanae  of  Hannibal's  prolonged  inraaion  of  Italy,  the  downfall  of  the 
Boman  state  was  feared,  and  the  Bomans  were  terriflod  by  a  shower  of 
•tonee  from  the  sky.  On  oonsnlting  the  Sibylline  books,  some  verses  were 
found  to  the  effect  that  a  foreign  enemy  ooiild  be  driven  frc»n  Italy  if  the 
Idean  mother  (Cybele)  was  bron^  from  Feesinus  in  Fbrygia  to  EUxne. 
An  emhasay  was  sent  to  King  Attains  of  Peigwaos  to  request  his  consent 
to  the  transfer  of  the  stone,  and  although  he  even  refused  obedience  to  the 
eommands  of  the  Delphie  oracle,  which  required  him  to  Burrandw  the  stona 
S8  an  act  of  hospitality,  he  at  last  yielded  when  a  violent  earthquake  shook 
the  country,  and  the  voice  of  the  goddess  was  heard,  enunciating  these  words : 
"Itismy  wilL   Bome  is  a  worthy  place  for  any  god;  del^rnot."* 

Herodian,  who  relates  this  story,  proceeds  to  narrate 
the  arrival  of  the  stone  at  Bome,  where  Soipio  Afrioanna 
was  chosen  to  bear  it  to  the  Temple  of  Victory.  A  silver 
image  of  the  goddess  was  made,  the  conioal  stone  serving  as 
the  head.  For  five  hundred  years  this  image,  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple  of  the  Oreat  Mother  of  the  Gods,  was 
an  object  of  Boman  worship.  It  has  been  described  very 
fully  by  Amobins  (fl.300AJ>.).'  He  states  that  it  was  a  small 
stone  whieh  coold  be  easily  and  lightly  carried  in  the  hand ; 
it  was  of  a  black  hue  and  of  rough  surface,  and  had  many 
irr^olar  projecting  angles.    As  it  was  naturally  mailed 

*ntl  Uvi,  "  Ab  nrbe  oondlta,"  Ub.  uAx,  cap.  11. 
•  "Advems  Qenteit"  lib.  vtL 
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with  the  form  of  a  mouth,  it  was  inserted  in  the  face  of  an 
image  of  the  goddess  to  flgare  tiiat  feature. 

As  the  stone  was  valueless,  modem  explorers  long  hoped 
that  it  might  not  have  been  carried  off  from  Borne  by  Gm 
spoilers,  but  the  search  for  it  has  been  in  vain.  In  a  rare 
volume  describing  excavations  made  in  the  Palatine  hill  in 
1730,  Professor  LAnciani  is  stated  to  have  found  a  stone  that 
had  beoi  unearthed  at  that  time  in  a  chapel,  lacking  any 
iusmption  to  indicate  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
This  stone  was  said  to  be  "of  a  deep  brown  color,  looking 
very  much  like  a  piece  of  lava,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point." 
The  similarity  of  this  description  to  tiiat  of  Amobius  indi- 
cates tiiat  the  Cybele  stone  may  really  have  been  found  in 
1730,  but  it  has  since  disappeared.  It  would  have  been 
extremely  interesting  for  mineralogists  if  they  could  have 
beoi  oiabled  to  examine  this  supposed  meteorite,  perhaps 
the  very  earliest  regarding  which  we  have  saoh  d^nite 
information. 

To  throw  it  into  greater  relief  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
silver  rim.  When  first  brought  to  land  from  tiie  ship  on 
which  it  had  been  transported  to  Bome,  the  saored  stone  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  a  company  of  Roman  matrons  who 
passed  it  on  from  one  to  another  as  it  was  solemnly  bome 
to  the  T^nple  of  Victory.' 

Whether  this  stone  was  really  a  meteorite,  as  tradition 
tans^t,  or  whether  it  was  a  fossil  of  the  type  later  known 
as  hysterioUthuB,  as  was  ooujeotured  by  M.  Falconnet,  in 
1770,*  remains  doubtful.  Its  light  weight,  upon  which  qual- 
ity Amobius  lays  stress,  and  its  peculiar  form  seem  to  favor 
somewhat  the  latter  supposition.  A  similar  stone  to  which 
divine  honors  were  paid  was  in  a  temple  on  Mount  Ida. 

•  Prndoitliii  "  Hymniu  X,"  11,  168,  1S7.  TU»  writer  wu  born  in  S4B  .la! 
•ad  died  abont  410. 

* "  DijMrtatlon  mr  U  piarre  de  I»  Here  dei  Dieux,"  In  Mem.  da  I'AMd. 
4m  ]teMvip.  at  Bdka  LattrM,  toL  xxxtIU,  p.  STOj  Farii,  1770. 
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In  prdiiatoric  times  meteorites  were  quite  naturally 
supposed  to  possess  a  special  aanotity,  and  were  indeed  re- 
garded as  animated  by  the  very  essence  of  some  divinity. 
The  name  bntylna,  given  to  these  stones  by  Gre^  and 
Bomana,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  7K~n*3  (bethel)  or 
"house  of  God,"  a  term  iadicating  clearly  enongh  the  be- 
lief held  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  regard  to  meteorites, 
or  supposed  meteorites.  However,  long  before  this  desig- 
nation had  reached  the  Greeks,  certain  meteorites  had  been 
accorded  a  peculiar  reverence,  and  even  worship.  One  of 
these  was  a  black  stone,  called  the  Omphalos  of  Delphi. 
This  was  said  to  be  the  stone  given  by  Bhea  to  Eronos  when 
she  substituted  a  stone  for  her  offspring  Zeus,  to  save  him 
from  being  devoured  by  his  father,  Kronos.  Zeus  himself 
(or  Kronos )  threw  it  down  to  the  Earth  and  the  spot  where  it 
Btmck  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  hence 
the  name  Omphalos,  or  "navel-stone."  Meteorites  proba^ 
bly  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  dviliza- 
tion,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  earliest  iron  tools  and 
weapons  were  made  from  meteoric  iron,  apparently  the  only 
supply  available  before  the  art  of  treating  iron  ores  had 
been  evolved.^ 

"While  there  is  admittedly  bnt  scant  evidence  of  the 
existraoe  of  a  Stone  Age  in  China,  and  still  less  to  indicate 
that  Chinese  civilization  passed  through  snch  a  period,  a 
offlrtain  number  of  stone  artefacts,  all  polished,  have  berai 
found  within  the  limits  of  China.  However,  curiously 
enough  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  we  find  that  here,  aa 
almost  everywhere  else,  these  objects  were  popularly  re- 
garded aa  "thunderbolts."  Thus  Chien  Tsang-Ki,  the 
author  of  a  Materia  Medica,  composed  in  the  firat  half  of 
the  ^ghth  century  of  our  era,  atates  that  objects  of  this 

'Uiwa,  "  FaU  of  UetMritM  la  Andait  and  Uodoni  Tlme^"  Sd«BM  Pnf- 

MM,  ToL  tU,  No.  8,  Jsir,  isga,  p.  »i. 
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Und  "have  be«i  found  by  people  who  explored  a  locality 
over  which  a  thnnder-stonn  had  swept  and  dug  three  feet  in 
the  ground";  and  he  adda  that  some  of  these  stone  imple- 
ments have  two  praf  orations.  They  were  named  pi4i-cJm, 
"stones  originating  from  the  crash  of  thunder,'*  and  a  stall 
earlier  writer,  Chang  (232-300  aj>.)  applies  a  similar  desig- 
nation to  stone  axes  and  wedges  "frequently  seen  among 
the  people."  Several  oentaries  later  Shen  Kun  (1030-1093 
LD.)  testifies  that  the  people  of  his  time  found  many  stone 
"thunder-wedges,"  in  all  oases  after  a  thunder-stoim;  these 
were  unperforated.  It  is  generally  believed  that  most  of 
tiiese  stone  implements  had  been  made  by  a  Tungasian  tribe, 
akin  to  the  Manchus.' 

This  is  partiy  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  natural,  after 
a  thunder-shower,  for  a  search  to  be  made.  Then  ag^n, 
aa  thunder-showers  are  usually  heavy  rains,  they  were  apt 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  leave  on  the  surface  heavy  objects, 
more  espedaUy  such  materials  as  jade,  of  the  density  of 
2.9,  or  jadeite,  of  the  density  of  3.3.  These  are  much  heavier 
than  the  quartz,  feldspar  and  other  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
whidi  vary  from  2.6  to  2.7  and  are  washed  away.  Finally, 
there  is  the  natural  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
to  dig,  from  their  belief  tiiat  it  is  wrong  to  explore  the  soil, 
and  this  disinclination  on  their  part  has  done  much  to  pre- 
vent a  better  knowledge  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  races  which  must  have  preceded  the  civilization 
of  China;  many  facts  of  mining  interest  have  been  neg- 
lected, as  well,  on  account  of  this  prejudice.  Perhaps 
within  the  next  twenty  years  we  may  learn  something  about 
a  prehistoric  race  in  China,  for  as  traces  of  the  existence  of 
sudi  races  have  been  found  in  every  other  country  of  the 

•  I^afn,  "Jade:  A  Stnd^  In  ChineM  ArAmtAogf  and  Religion,"  Chloago, 
191Z,  pp.  M,  SB,  ST,  «3,  S4;  Titli  Uiuenin  of  Natnral  Hlitoiy,  Pab.  IM, 
AnhMlosteal  BwiM,  VOL  X. 
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world,  there  can  be  little  or  no  donbt  that  saoh  a  raoe  existed 
in  China,  although  as  yet  we  have  no  distinct  evidenoes  of  it. 

The  Babylonian  royal  aatrologers  taagfat  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  passage  of  a  meteor  across  the  heavens,  whether 
its  coarse  were  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  sontii, 
was  a  good  omen,  portending  victory  and  the  sacoessfnl 
issue  of  the  royal  projects.  Especially  favorable  was  the 
angary  when  the  meteor  was  very  brilliant  and  left  behind 
it  a  trail  that  might  be  likened  to  the  tail  of  a  scorpion. 
This  not  only  foretold  joy  for  the  raler  and  his  hoase,  bat 
for  tiie  entire  country;  evil  would  be  overcome,  righteous- 
ness would  reign  supreme,  and  prosperity  would  prevail.  A 
meteor  of  this  type  is  recorded  as  having  appeared  at  the 
time  Kebuohadnezzar  laid  waste  Elam  about  1150  b.o.  This 
refers  to  the  elder  Nebuchadnezzar." 

A  curious  series  of  cuneiform  texts  treats  of  the  prognos- 
tios  to  be  drawn  from  the  transformations  of  stars  into 
various  animals,  metals,  stones,  etc.  This  is  explained  as 
referring  to  the  apparent  form  or  hue  of  the  meteor  itself, 
or  of  the  trail  it  left  behind.  The  transformations  into 
stones  concern  the  dnshu-stone,  porphyry  (or  some  other 
dark  red  or  purple  stone)  and  lapis  lazuli.  This  omen  is 
invariably  a  favorable  one." 

The  Old  Testament  offers  abundant  testimony  of  the 
andent  belief  that  certain  stones  were  animated  by  a  divine 
spirit.  In  regard  to  this,  Benzinger  writes : "  "It  was  not 
Tahweh  who  found  Jacob  at  Bethel  but  rather  Jacob  who 
found  Yahweh  there.  He  anoints  the  stone;  that  is,  he 
sacrifices  to  it,  for  the  divinity  residing  in  the  stone  has 
caused  bis  dream."  According  to  Benzinger's  opinion  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  originally  served  as  receptacle  for  a 

'Uorris  Jutrow,  Jr.,  "Dis  Rdigion  Babyloiiieiij  and  Aaajritaia,"  tdL  ii. 
Ft.  n,  Qicafen,  1912,  pp.  SW,  000. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  892^94. 
~  ~      '       ■,  EcbrtiBohfl  Arehlologie,  Frdburg  1.  B.,  1894,  p.  3?a 
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stone  of  this  type,  and  was  henoe  regarded  as  sheltering  a 
divini^. 

One  of  the  veiy  earliest  references  to  meteorites  appears 
in  the  Book  of  Josbna  (chap,  z,  verse  11) ,  where  we  read,  in 
the  acooDnt  of  the  battle  foaght  by  the  Israelites  agtunst 
the  Amorites  and  their  allies,  that  "the  Lord  cast  down 
great  stones  from  heaven"  upon  the  Amorites,  so  that  more 
of  the  latter  were  killed  by  these  stones  than  by  the  weapons 
of  the  Israelites.  Admitting  the  historical  character  of  the 
acoomit,  this  fall  of  meteorites  probably  took  place  in  the 
twelfth  century  b.o.  In  an  Assyrian  cnneiform  inscription, 
there  is  mention  of  the  seven  black  stones  of  the  city  of 
Urka  in  Chaldea.  These  were  beetyli  and  were  regarded 
as  representations  of  the  seven  planets.^' 

The  fall  of  meteors  is  noted  frequently  in  Chinese  rec- 
ords, the  first  instance  dating  from  644  b.o.  Of  a  meteor  that 
fell  in  213  b.o.,  we  are  told  that  it  descended  as  * '  a  star  which 
tamed  to  a  stone  as  it  feU."''  A  meteorite  that  fell  in 
China  in  211  b.c.  is  said  to  have  been  the  indirect  canse  of 
many  deaths.  The  event  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the 
tyrannic^  onperor  Chi  Hoang-ti,  who  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  all  the  Chinese  litterati  by  his  wholesale  burn- 
ing of  books.  Some  believer  in  the  power  of  sorcery  oansed 
an  inscription  to  be  cut  on  this  stone  predicting  the  death 
of  the  hated  emperor  within  a  year,  and  when  news  of  the 
fact  came  to  the  monarch's  ears  he  gave  orders  to  have  the 
stone  split  np,  and  to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  Ihis  being  no  doubt  looked  upon  as 
a  most  effective  conjuration  of  the  spell.'^ 

In  405  B.O.,  Lysander  won  his  great  victory  over  the 

"Lenormuit,  "  Lettrea  ABBjrrlologiquM,"  Fkris,  1872,  voL  If,  p.  118. 

'HI«n,  "  Pall  of  Mrteoritea  In  Ancient  and  Uodani  Time*,"  Sdenea  Prog- 
rcM,  ToL  Til,  No.  8,  Julj,  1898,  p.  U6. 

"E.  F.  F.  CbUdni,  "  Vendchaju  der  heraligBfalleaai  Stoin-  nod  EImb* 
BiMMO."  p.  5i  Ollberf  ■  AmuUai  dei  Phrilk,  toL  L 
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Athenian  fleet  at  ^gospotami  in  Thrace,  and  Plataroh 
writes,  in  his  life  of  Lysander,**  that  a  atone  which  fell  from 
the  heavens  a  short  time  before  the  battle  was  regarded 
b;^  many  as  a  portent  predicting  the  dreadful  slanghter  that 
was  to  ensne.  At  the  time  Plntaroh  wrote  (oiroa  150  aj>.) 
this  stone  conld  still  be  seen  at  ^gospotami,  where  it  was 
regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  Chersonites.  The 
Greek  philosopher  Anazagoms  is  said  to  have  predicted  the 
fall  of  this  meteorite,  as  he  had  observed  certain  pertor- 
bations  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  Anaxa- 
goma  died  in  428  b.c.,  his  prediction  must  have  long  ante- 
dated the  fall  of  the  meteorite. 

A  detail  given  in  one  of  the  early  recitals  mi^t  possibly 
have  constituted  the  basis  of  a  prediction  by  some  con- 
temporary physicist.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  aoconnt  of 
the  phenomenon  Plntarch  quotes  from  a  Treatise  on  Belig- 
ion,  by  a  certain  Daimachus,  to  the  effect  that,  for  seventy- 
five  days  before  the  fall  of  the  meteorite,  a  vast  fiery  body 
was  seen  in  the  heavens,  in  appearance  "like  a  fiaming 
olond."  This  well  describes  the  appearance  of  a  great 
comet,  and  might  be  regarded  as  significant  when  we  con- 
sider the  latest  modem  theory  of  the  origin  of  meteors, 
according  to  which  these  bodies  are  detached  particles  of  a 
oometaiy  aggregation.  Of  this  meteoric  mass  said  to  have 
fallen  at  ^gospotami,  Pliny  states  that  it  was  as  large  as 
a  wagon  and  of  a  dnsky  hue,  adding  that  a  brilliant  comet 
was  visible  at  the  time  of  its  faU.  Begarding  the  asser- 
tion that  Anaxagoms  predicted  the  occnrrence,  Pliny  de- 
clares that  this  prediction,  if  tme,  was  a  greater  mirade 
than  the  fall  of  the  meteor.  A  portion  of  the  stone  was 
preserved  as  a  venerated  relic  in  the  town  of  Potidaa." 

■■  Plntardti.  "  Vita,"  Upala,  1879,  p.  tM ;  I^Miidar,  18. 

"C  PUnU  SeenniU,  -mstorU  ■utnnUa,"  VaiwtUi,  IB07,  loL  S,  iMlot 
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The  site  of  the  dty  of  Seleada  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  fall  of  an  aerolite,  and  this  stone  is  figured 
on  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Seleaoidta^  a  thnnderbolt  appear- 
ing in  its  stead  on  other  coins. 

In  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephestu,  there  was  a  stone 
partly  fashioned  into  the  conventional  form  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana.  This,  it  was  asserted,  had  fallen  down  from  the 
heavens.  The  stone  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostieB 
(adx.  35),  where  we  read  that  the  cdty  of  the  Ephesiana 
WB8  "a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jnpiter."  In  this  text  the 
word  "image"  has  been  supplied  by  the  translators,  a 
more  literal  rendering  being  "that  which  fell  down  from 
the  Ay."  This  clearly  shows  that  the  stone  only  faintly 
indicated  the  hnman  form. 

Tamtaa  says  of  the  stone  sacred  to  the  Astarte  (or 
Aphrodite)  of  Paphoa,  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  goddess, 
not  a  hnman  effigy,  since  it  was  an  obscurely  formed  cone." 
In  his  life  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  Philostratas,  also,  men- 
tions this  stone  and  tells  as  that  when  Apollonins  visited 
Paphos,  he  admired  there  "the  famons  symbolic  figure  of 
Aphro^te. ' ' '"  These  ' '  living  stones  * '  (^f*"  iwh*jr««) 
were  often  oovered  with  ornaments  and  vestments,  and  it 
has  been  oonjeotnred  that  these  adornments  were,  in  some 
cases,  changed  so  as  to  accord  with  the  garments  appro- 
priate to  certain  special  festivals  of  the  respective  gods." 

The  colossal  emerald  of  the  temple  of  Melkarth  at  l^e 
is  draignated  in  the  fragments  of  Sanohoniathon  as  an 
iipoxtij  iaripa^  or  star  fallen  from  heaven.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  raised  np  by  Aatarte,  and  this  last  myth  is 

"Gomelii  Ttdti,  "OiMra,"  Lipais,  1886,  p.  S2, 

"Pbilortntna,  "  Apolknina  of  T^rv^"  t»n^  bj  Baltcar,  BndolsUdt  1. 
Ih.,  188S,  ^  14S  (ill,  SB). 

'  t>e&on)uuit,  in  Duonberg  Mid  Sftgllo'B  Dint,  de*  ■ntlq.  greequM  at 
voMlBM^  «0L  I,  rajiM,  187S,  ^  MS. 
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repreeented  on  the  silver  coins  of  Marinm  in  Cypnis.  Here 
the  radiance  and  splendor  of  the  object  auggested  a  stellar 
or  celestial  origin,  and  we  see  the  same  tendenc7  at  woi^  in 
the  application  of  the  name  cerauma  (tfatmder-atones)  to 
certain  brilliant  gems  by  Pliny.** 

Virgil  '^  seems  to  confonnd  with  thnnder  the  detonation 
of  a  bolide,  followed  by  a  train  of  li^^t,  and  he  seems  also 
to  confonnd  the  bolide  itself  with  a  lightning  flash,  for  he 
says  that  its  fall  diffused  a  snlphnrons  vapor  far  and  wide. 
Seneca  was  more  critical,  for  he  regarded  the  fact  of  timn- 
der  sometimes  aooompai^ing  the  fall  of  a  meteorite  as 
merely  a  ooinoidenoe. 

Althongh,  in  the  absence  of  exact  and  tmatworthy  con- 
temporaneous aoconntfi  of  the  fall  of  these  sacred  stones,  we 
cannot  be  absolntely  certain  that  they  were  meteorites,  the 
testimony  in  several  cases  is  sufScient  to  render  Uus  ahnost 
certain,  while  in  many  other  oases  there  U  no  reason  to 
donbt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  tradition.  The  choice 
of  some  of  the  bcetyU,  however,  was  determined  by  thdr 
form  alone,  to  which  waa  ascribed  a  religions  signifieanoe, 
not  exactly  compatible  with  our  religions  ideas  of  to-day, 
but  quite  easily  understood  when  we  ronember  that  the 
divine  creative  energy  was  concretely  repres^ited  in  andent 
times  by  many  symbols  offensive  to  our  sense  of  propriety. 

In  the  treatise  "On  Rivers,"  attributed  to  Plutarch,  a 
stone  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  Mount  Cronius,  which 
bore  the  name  of  "cylinder."  When  Jupiter  thundered. 
Qua  stone,  terrified  by  the  noise,  rolled  down  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain.^  This  passage  is  interesting  as  suggest- 
ing one  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  name ' '  thunderbolt ' ' 

"F.  LcDonnaat,  In  Du«mb«rg  and  Saglio's  DUA.  dM  SBtiq.  gnoqam  •! 
romalnM,  voL  1,  p.  MS,  Pvli,  1873.    8m  Elg.  TS». 
■Am.  {i,S»2-«08. 
*  De  Utij,  "Lc  tntiU  dM  flcnvM  d«  PloUnba";  In  Sanw  dM  BtadM 
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to  be  given  to  certain  stones,  for  stones  adapted  to  orna- 
moital  nae  might  easily  be  exposed  by  the  weathering  of  the 
roc^  and  then  detadied  by  the  ooncnssion  produced  by 
heavy  tbnnder.  Of  conrse,  the  cylinder-stone  here  men- 
tioned must  have  more  especially  signified  one  of  the  pre- 
historic celts,  bnt  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name  was  also 
given  to  other,  nnworked  stones,  having  a  similar  foiro. 

Before  Q«Iba  was  <diosen  emperor,  and  wh«i  he  was 
acting  as  governor  of  the  Basqae  provinces  in  Spain,  a  thun- 
derbolt descended  npon  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  that  region. 
Search  waa  made  for  the  stones  which  were  supposed  to 
have  fallen,  and  Suetonius  tells  us  that  twelve  axes  were 
found.  This  was  regarded  as  a  sure  augury  of  Galba's 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,"  but  for  the  arotueologist 
the  presence  of  the  axes  merely  signifies  that  this  was  the 
site  of  ft  lake  dwellers*  village. 

In  some  cases,  the  stone  ^diich  was  held  to  be  a  dwelling- 
plaoe  of  the  divinity  was  also  regarded  as  a  representation, 
or  epitome,  of  some  saored  mountain.  In  the  earliest  stage 
of  this  belief,  the  god  waa  supposed  to  have  his  abode  in 
the  mountain,  and  later  he  was  thought  to  animate  the  stone 
which  had  a  fanded  likeness  in  shape  to  the  mountain.  A 
coin  of  the  Roman  emperor  Elagabalns  (204-222  a.d.)'* 
bears  on  its  reverse  a  representation  of  one  of  the  sacred 
stones  of  Astarte,  namely,  that  worshipped  at  Sidon.  This 
is  shown  resting  upon  a  car,  and  it  seema  probable  that  it 
was  transported  from  place  to  place,  so  that  large  numbers 

"Soetonii,  "Opera,"  Lipito,  1886,  p.  203;  GkIIm,  8. 

**nili  uune  signlflea  "  Mountidii-God "  uid  it*  aflmmptiom  bf  lh«  <■■ 
pntir  marked  hia  derotton  to  the  woTihlp  of  the  dlvinl^  n"''"fit*ng  tha  stoaa 
of  Emeaa,  El  Qabal,  which  Elagabnlns  had  eonr^ad  to  Rttina,  whera  It  »■ 
■aincd  ttutil  222  ^d.  HiIb  rtone  waa  regarded  aa  a  miniature  repreaentatloa 
af  the  Mared  maantalii  near  Emeaa.  ^e  stone  la  flgnred  on  the  anraoa  of  tha 
iBperor  Uranina  Antonina.  Sea  Ch.  I^nonoant,  R«v.  Nnmlanatlqiia,  1841. 
^  S7S.  aq,  PL  IX,  No.  1. 
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of  people  conld  have  the  privilege  of  paying  reverence  to  it. 
There  seems  to  be  fairiy  strong  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  the  Black  8tone  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  is  an  aerolite.*' 
If  the  conjecture  be  correct,  this  stone  occapies  a  oniqae 
place  among  meteoric  masses,  for  it  was  an  object  of  wor- 
ship for  many  centuries  before  Hie  advent  of  Mohammed, 
and  is  to-day  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  Mohammedans.  One  of 
the  most  solenm  acts  performed  by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca 
is  the  kissing  of  the  Black  Stone,  and  shonld  any  one  doubt 
that  true  religious  enthusiasm  is  aroused  by  this  act,  he 
should  read  tiie  following  words  of  Ibn  Batontah :  *" 

The  eyea  perceive  in  it  a  wonderf  nl  beaut;,  similar  to  that  of  a  yonng 
bride;  in  kiaeiiig  it  one  feels  a  pleasure  that  delights  the  month,  and  who- 
ever kisses  it  wishes  he  might  never  eease  to  do  so;  for  this  is  an  inherent 
qnality  in  it  and  a  divine  grace  in  its  favor.  Let  ns  only  eite  the  words  of 
tiie  Prophet  in  this  eonnection :  "  Certainly  it  is  the  ri^t  band  of  Qod  on 
ttTth." 

For  centuries  before  Mohammed's  time  the  Kaaba  at 
'Mecca  had  been  a  famous  sanctuary  and  a  religions  centre 
for  the  nomadic  Arabs.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  360 
idols  in  the  temple,  a  number  which  suggests  a  connection 
with  the  year  of  360  days  in  use  among  the  Arabs.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  idols  bore  the  name  of  Hobal,  and 
was  the  figure  of  a  man  cnt  out  of  red  agate.  There  was  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  this  idol  had  been  brouji^t  from 
Belka  in  Syria.  As  one  of  the  hands  was  broken  off,  the 
Koreish,  the  Arab  tribe  having  charge  of  tiie  Kaaba,  re- 
paired this  defect  by  attaching  a  golden  hand,  in  which 
were  held  seven  arrows,  plain  shafts  withont  heads  or 
feathers,  similar  to  the  arrows  used  for  divination  by  the 

"  Lenormant,  "Lettres  ABsyriologiqnea,''  Paris,  1872,  toL  U,  p.  123. 
""VoTBgee  d'Ibn  Batontah."  Tranriatloii  by  C.  Defremery  and  B.  K. 
'  I,  3d  Ed.,  Paris,  18»3,  p.  314. 
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Arabs.  For  some  occult  reason  the  agate  was  supposed  to 
ezerciae  a  certain  control  over  meteorological  phenomena, 
for  in  Persia  it  was  believed  to  ward  off  tempests,  while 
prayers  for  rain  in  time  of  drought  were  made  to  this  agate 
image  of  the  Kaaba.'' 

Mnoh  has  been  written  regarding  the  Black  Stone,  but 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  description  is  that  given  by 
Borckhardt,  who  writes : " 

At  the  North-east  corner  of  the  Kaaboh,  near  the  door,  is  the  famoua 
"Black  Stone";  it  fonna  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  building  at  from 
f Oinr  to  five  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  with  an  undulated  surface,  composed  of  about  a  dozen  smaUer 
stones  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  well  joined  togrtber  with  a  small 
quantitj  of  cement,  and  perfectly  smooth;  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  had  been 
brokmi  into  man;  pieces  by  a  violent  blow,  and  then  united  again.  It  ia 
very  difflonlt  to  detennine  aocoratd;  the  quality  of  this  stone,  which  has 
been  worn  to  its  present  surface  by  the  millions  of  touches  and  kisses  it 
has  received.  It  appears  to  me  like  lava,  eontaining  several  small  eotraneons 
particles  of  a  whitish  and  of  a  yellowish  subBtance.  Its  color  is  now  a  deep 
reddish-brown,  approaching  to  black. 

This  description  seems  to  support  the  conjeotnre  that  the 
stone  is  a  meteorite.  The  injuries  it  has  sustained  are 
attributed  to  varioas  accidental  or  intentional  causes.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Mohammedan  era  the  Kaaba  was 
damaged  by  fire,  and  the  intense  heat  caused  the  stone  to 
break  into  three  pieces.  This  injury  was  repaired,  but  some 
years  later  (926  &.D.)  the  heretic  sect  of  the  Carmates  cap- 
tured and  sacked  Mecca.  Hoping  to  divert  to  another  place 
the  tide  of  pilgrims,  and  the  riches  they  brought  with  them, 
the  leader  of  the  sect  caused  the  stone  to  be  wrenched  from 
its  place  and  borne  away  to  Hedjez.  During  the  sack  of 
Mecca,  or  possibly  iu  its  violent  removal,  the  stone  was 
broken  into  two  pieces, — ^perhaps  along  the  line  of  one  of 

"Bala,  "The  Koran"  <PreIImInai7  Diaooorse},  Fhila.,  18S3,  p.  14. 
"  BiirdJiardt,  "  Itavels  in  Antua,"  London,  1S29,  p.  13T. 
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the  old  fraotnres.  At  first  an  offer  of  50,000  dinars  ($125,- 
000)  was  made  for  the  return  of  the  stone,  bat  before  mai^ 
years  had  passed  the  Cannates  restored  it  volnntaiily,  hav- 
ing  been  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  attractang  the  pil- 
grims. The  Blaok  Stone  was  destined  to  suffer  stiU  greater 
injnry.  In  1022  a.d.,  Hakem,  the  roler  of  Egypt,  who  suf- 
fered from  megalomania  and  was  disposed  to  claim  divine 
honors  for  himself,  dispatched  an  emissary  to  Mecca  to 
destroy  the  stone.  Mixing  with  the  crowd  of  pilgrims,  iMa 
man  approached  the  revered  reli^  and  crying  ont  "How 
long  shall  this  stone  be  adored  and  kissed  t"  stnu^  it  a 
tronendons  blow  with  a  dub.  The  story  mns  that  only 
three  small  pieces  were  broken  from  the  stone,  bnt  as  it  is 
also  stated  that  these  pieces  were  pulverized  and  the  powder 
made  into  a  cement  to  fill  np  the  cracks,  the  injury  was 
probably  mudi  greater  than  the  pious  Mohammedans  were 
willing  to  admit** 

Mohammedan  tradition  teadies  that  the  Black  Stone 
was  sent  from  heaven  and  was  once  pure  and  brilliant;  it 
only  grew  blaok  because  of  the  sins  of  men.  Legend  relates 
Ihat  Abraham  stood  on  this  stone  during  the  constmction 
of  the  Kaaba.  This  edifice  was  erected  in  a  miraculous 
way,  for  the  stones  came  of  themselves,  all  ont  and  polished, 
from  the  Mountain  of  Arafat.  However,  no  place  was  found 
for  the  Black  Stone,  and  it  was  afflicted  and  said  to  Abra- 
ham: "Why  have  not  I  also  been  used  for  the  House  of 
Godt"  "Be  comforted,"  replied  the  Prophet;  "for  I  will 
see  that  yon  are  more  honored  than  any  other  stone  of  the 
edifice.  I  will  command  all  men,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  that 
they  shall  kiss  yon  when  they  pass  in  the  procession.*'  *** 

A  fragment  of  the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca  was  brought  to 
Bagdad  in  951  a.d.  by  order  of  the  Khalif  Moti  lillah,  and 

■  BareUurdt,  "  TnreU  In  AraUk,"  IjOBdoa,  1829,  p.  187. 

"  Chwdtp.  "  Tojace  ta  Pera^"  Annterdam,  17W,  toL  It,  p.  171. 
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was  inserted  in  the  tiireshold  of  the  main  entrance  to  tha 
ro^  palaoe  tiiere.  From  a  baloony  direct^  abore  the 
«otranoe  was  sospendad  a  piece  of  tapestry  taken  f rem 
that  in  the  Kaaba,  and  It  was  so  htm^f  that  its  lorer  border 
was  aboot  on  a  lerel  with  the  faoe  of  anyone  entering 
the  portaL  All  who  passed  in  were  striotly  enjoined  to 
toaoh  their  ^es  with  this  tapestry  and  also  to  kias  the  pieoe 
of  the  Black  Stone,  npon  which  no  one  was  permitted  to 
tread.  These  details  are  given  in  Khondonir's  life  of  Aba 
Jafer  Al  Mostaaem,  the  last  of  the  E^halifs,  who  died  in 
1258  A,R" 

The  Kaaba  at  Mecca  offers  to  the  adoration  of  faithftil 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  not  only  the  famous 
Black  Stone,  which  is  set  in  the  eastern  oomer  of  the  build- 
ing, but  also  another  sacred  stone  inserted  in  the  southern 
oomer  at  a  hmght  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is 
designated  as  the  "Southern  Stmte."  The  Kaaba  itself  is 
a  mnall  rectangular  structure,  built  of  stone  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  having  a  length  of  12  metres  (39.4  feet), 
a  width  of  10  metres  (32.8  feet)  and  a  height  of  15  metres 
(49.2  feet).  One  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  sacred  enclosure,  Dr.  Snouok-Hurgronje, 
does  not  believe  that  the  Kaaba  owes  Its  origin  and  sancti^ 
to  Iha  Blade  Stone,  but  that  its  foundation  was  rather  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  well  Zemzem,  whose  waters  were 
already  reported  to  have  a  therapentio  quality  in  the  early 
days  of  Islam,  and  which  may  have  earned  its  repute  on 
fliis  aoooont  H,  however,  we  admit  that  the  medical  prop- 
erties (of  a  purgative  nature)  are  due  to  contamination  or 
percolation  posterior  to  the  primitive  time  when  the  well 
Zemzem  first  attracted  the  reverence  of  the  Arabs  of  this 
reckon,  then  the  parity  of  the  water  may  aooount  for  its 

p.  SSt.  Mte  104. 
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high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  Arabs.  Of  the  Black  Stone, 
a  native  of  Mecca  who  saw  the  stone  when  it  had  been  taken 
oat  of  the  wall  of  the  building,  in  the  ooorse  of  the  latest 
restoration  of  the  stractar^  states  that  Its  inner  sarfaoe 
is  of  a  grayish  hue." 

The  Kaaba  also  contained  the  Maqnam  Ibrahim,  a  saored 
stone  preserved  from  pre-Islamite  times,  and  brought  into 
connection  with  the  histoiy  of  Abraham  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan legends.  This  stone,  enclosed  in  a  receptacle  of  like 
material,  was  at  one  time  bnried  la  the  ground  nndemeath 
the  bnilding,  bnt  receptacle  and  enclosed  stone  are  now  set 
within  the  iron  gratings  which  partition  off  a  part  of  the 
space  inside  the  cnpola  over  the  polpit  of  the  Mosqne  of 
Mecca.** 

An  Oriental  poem  by  Assmai  detailing  the  wonderful 
exploits  of  the  hero  Antar,  describes  the  way  in  which  he 
became  possessed  of  a  matchless  sword.  One  day  he  came 
upon  two  knights  in  desperate  enconnter;  on  seeing  him 
they  paused  in  their  strife  and  to  his  question  as  to  its  cause 
one  of  the  combatants  told  him  that  they  were  brothers, 
sons  of  a  great  Arab  emir,  recently  deceased.  Their  father 
had  once  foond  a  black  stone,  in  appearance  like  a  common 
pebble,  but  possessed  of  such  penetrative  power  that  when 
a  herdsman  threw  it  at  a  camel  it  traversed  the  animal's 
body,  inflicting  a  gaping  wonnd.  The  emir  immediately 
recognized  that  the  stone  must  be  a  "thunder-stone,**  as 
meteorites  were  called;  he  therefore  seoared  possession  of 
it  and  commanded  his  most  skilfnl  smiths  to  forge  a  sword 
from  it.  When  this  task  had  been  saccessfnlly  performed 
the  emir  clothed  the  smith  in  a  robe  of  honor,  and  then, 
drawing  the  new  sword  from  its  sheath,  cut  oS  his  head 
with  a  single  stroke.    This  served  at  once  as  a  test  of 

"Dr.  C.  Baonck-HaignnjiC  "Uekka,"  Bu|b  l^BS,  toL  t,  pp.  S,  4,  ft. 
■Op.  dt,  p.  11. 
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tte  wmpon'B  quality  and  as  an  assaiiutoe  that  it  would 
not  soon  be  daplicated.  On  his  death-bed  the  emir  called 
to  him  his  yoongest  son  and  said  to  him:  "My  son,  take  the 
sword  and  hide  it  from  your  brother,  and  when  yon  shall 
see  that  he  has  seized  my  goods  and  is  squandering  them 
in  riotous  living,  aod  sends  yoa  away,  without  reverenoe 
for  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  take  the  sword  away 
with  you.  K  you  bring  it  to  the  oonrt  of  the  Persian  King, 
Khasrau  Nushirwan,  he  will  heap  ^ts  and  honors  npon 
you,  or  if  yon  elect  to  go  instead  to  the  oourt  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Gssar,  monarch  of  the  Servants  of  the  Cross,  he  will 
give  you  as  mnoh  gold  and  silver  aa  you  may  ask  for.*' 
This  was  the  tale  told  by  the  younger  knight,  who  added 
that  when,  after  the  father's  death,  the  brother  had  souc^t 
in  vaia  for  the  famous  sword,  he  had  resorted  to  torture 
to  extract  from  the  favored  son  the  secret  of  its  hiding 
place,  and  had  brought  the  latter  to  fbia  spot  commanding 
him  to  find  it  and  give  it  up,  and  when  he  refased  so  to  do, 
had  attacked  him.  The  hero  Antar,  like  a  veritable  knij^t- 
errant,  took  up  the  quarrel  of  the  oppressed  brother  and 
slew  his  opponent,  seooring  as  a  free-will  offering  of  grati- 
tude the  magic  sword.** 

The  forging  of  swords  from  meteoric  iron  was,  in  the 
ojnnion  of  the  Orientalist  Hammer-Pnrgstall,  the  origin 
of  the  characteristic  snrfaoe  given  to  the  famous  Damascus 
blades.  A  most  interesting  modem  example  of  a  meteoric- 
iron  weapon  is  a  da^er  made  by  Von  Widmanstadt  for 
Emperor  FranoiB  I  of  Austria,  out  of  the  famous  Bohemian 
siderite  long  preserved  in  the  Bathans  at  Elbogen  and 
known  as  the  "Verwnnschte  Burggraf."  On  the  surface 
of  this  blade,  however,  the  lines  were  angular,  while  on  the 

"From  HamnMT-Pnrgttall's  " Fundgnibe  det  Orirata,"  toL  It,  H^  St 
■itod  hr  B.  F.  F.  CUadnl,  "  HmM  VwMielmiM  dar  lin«bgaf«U«on  Stda-  «td 
,"  p.  S6;  OiUwrt^a  AnnaUa  dor  Fhrtfk,  ToL  1. 
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true  Damaaoas  blade  the  lines  are  wavy.**  An  tmsaooeaafal 
attempt  to  forge  a  eword  from  a  piece  of  meteorio  iron  is 
reported  by  Avicenna  in  the  case  of  a  slderite  that  fell  at 
Jnrgan  in  1009  a.d.,  from  which  swords  that  were  ordered 
to  be  made  by  the  Saltan  of  Khorassan  could  not  be 
ezeented." 

u  an  Arabic  work  bearing  the  name  of  Avicemia  and 
entitled  "The  Cure,"  the  writer  mentions  a  meteorite  which 
fell  in  the  Jordan,  and  of  which  Saltan  Mohammed  Ghazni 
wished  to  have  a  sword  made  for  him,  thus  proving  that  Hie 
Snltan  believed  that  meteorites  possessed  marvellous 
properties.'^ 

A  number  of  Greek  and  Boman  coins  bearing  represen- 
tations of  tiiese  sacred  meteorites  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
section  of  meteorites  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
(Koniglicb-kaiserliches  naturhistoriches  Hofmnseum)  in 
Vienna.  These  coins  are  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
history  of  those  aerolites  which  were  preserved  in  the 
temples  of  certain  divinities. 

The  Tiennese  collection  of  meteorites  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Aristides  Brezina,  while  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  mineralogy  and  meteorites  in  the 
Museum.  In  regard  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
of  man  in  ancient  times  by  the  fall  of  meteorites,Dr.  Brezina 
writes : " 

■K.  T.  F.  ChUdnl,  "Neuei  VerceichDiM  der  herat^ctteUenen  Stdn-  uad 
T1tT"""it*","  p.  58 ;  Gilbert's  Asiulen  der  Phyeik,  vol.  L 

■Ibid,  p.  B. 

'  Bertbelot, "  HUtoire  d«s  Bcienc«a:  L*  Chimie  an  HoTen-lgB,"  PuU,  18M, 
ToL  lii,  p.  895. 

"Brerina,  "Th«  Arntnganeiit  of  Colleetlona  of  MeteoritM";  Proocedinga 
of  fba  AnwrieoB  Pblloiophical  Socie^,  voL  zliii,  Jui.-Dm.,  pp.  212,  21S. 
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AND  IN  jUnUKT  T 


The  andeiits  supposed  the  stan  to  be  the  domiciles  of  the  gods;  fallios 
stars  and  falling  meteorites  signified  the  descending  of  a  god  or  the  sending 
of  ha  image  to  the  earth.  These  envoys  were  reeuved  with  divine  honor, 
wnbalmed  and  draped,  and  worshipped  in  temples  built  tor  them. 

The  coins  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  usually  struok 
in  honor  of  the  sanctuaries  wherein  the  aerolites  were  ob- 
jects of  adoration,  and  the  temple  is  often  rudely  figured 
with   the   stone   set   np  REMARKS 

in  the  centre.  In  many 
eases  the  meteorite  was  '"""■" 

preserved  in  its  original 
form,  which,  if  conical, 

was  regarded  as  a  phallic    •*»  ™  •""  faiun  nou  iHi.a 
symbol;  in  other  cases,  nTHmiMyj. 

the  mass  was  radely 
shaped  into  the  conven- 
tional form  of  some 
divinity. 

It  is  stated  in  Spang- 
enberg's  Chron.  Saxon. 
that  in  998  aj>.  two  im- 
mense stones  fell  at  Mag- 
deburg during  a  thunder- 
storm. One  of  these  is 
said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
town  itself  and  the  other 
in  the  open  country,  near 
the  river  Elbe.  The  de-  i 
scription  of  a  meteoric  fall  given  in  an  eighteenth  century 
treatise  on  meteors,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  phe- 
nomena attending — or  believed  to  have  attended — saoh  a 
falL  We  are  told  that  on  Jone  16,  1794,  at  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  a  thunder  cloud  was  seen  in  Tuscany, 
near  the  city  of  Siena  and  the  town  of  Badaoofani.    This 
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doad  oame  from  the  north,  and  shot  forth  sparks  like 
rockets,  smoke  rising  from  it  like  a  fnmaoe;  at  the  same 
time  a  series  of  explosions  was  heard,  not  so  mnch  resem- 
bling the  sound  of  thunder  as  that  produced  hj  the  firing  of 
cannon  or  the  discharge  of  many  muskets.  The  dond  re- 
mained suspended  in  the  air  for  some  time,  during  which 
many  atones  fell  to  the  earth,  some  of  which  were  found. 
One  of  them  is  described  as  being  of  irregular  form,  with  a 
point  like  a  diamond ;  it  weighed  about  five  pounds  and  gave 
out  a  "vitriolic  smell."  Another  weighed  three  and  a  half 
pounds,  was  very  hard,  of  the  color  of  iron,  and  "smelled 
like  brimstone."" 

The  following  passage  written  in  the  fonrteenth,  or  per- 
haps in  the  thirteenth  century,  shows  considerable  accuracy 
of  observation :  ** 

Then  an  bodm  who  laaey  that  the  thunder  is  a  stone,  for  the  nason 
that  a  stone  often  falls  when  it  thanden  in  stormy  weather.  This  is  not 
trne,  for  if  the  thunder  were  a  stone,  it  would  wound  the  people  and  animals 
it  strikes,  jost  as  an;  other  falling  stone  doee.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  we  see  that  the  people  who  hare  been  struck  by  thunder  (sis)  show 
no  woonds,  but  they  are  black  from  the  stroke,  and  this  ia  becanae  the  hot 
vapor  bums  the  blood  in  their  hearts.  Therefore,  they  perish  withont 
wounds. 

The  fall  of  a  siderite  twenty  miles  east  of  Lahore  in 
India,  on  April  17,  1621,  ia  reported  in  contranporary  rec- 
ords. From  this  iron,  which  weighed  about  3^  pounds, 
the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir  ordered  two  aabres  to  be 
made,  as  well  as  a  knife  and  a  dagger,  and  commanded  that 
the  fact  ahould  be  properly  registered.  Here,  as  in  other 
similar  oases,  the  weapons  were  believed  to  possess  a  quast- 

*  King, "  Eemarici  Conoeming  Stones  said  to  have  Fallen  from  the  donda," 
London,  1796,  p.  4. 

**  Megenberg,  "  Bnch  der  Natur,"  ed.  Pfeiffer,  Stuttgart^  1861,  p.  92.  {Tbia 
la  baaed  on  TiumM  de  Csatimprfi'a  "Uber  de  natura  rerum,"  written  aboot 
1840.) 
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nugie  power  beoanse  of  the  oelestial  orijj^  of  the  material 
employed.^* 

Mic&ele  Mercato*'  (d.  1^3)  gives  a  vivid  desoription 
of  the  fall  of  a  meteor  which  was  observed  near  Castrovi- 
lariif  in  Calabria,  January  10, 1583.  Some  men  in  a  meadow 
observed  a  bladk,  whirling  olond  rushing  through  the  air, 
and  saw  it  descend  to  the  earth  not  far  from  where  they 
were  standing.  The  noise  aocompanying  the  descent  of  the 
meteorite  was  so  deafening  that  it  was  heard  far  and  wide, 
and  the  poor  men  fell  to  the  ground  almost  unconscious 
frcnn  terror.  People  from  the  neighborhood  hastened  to 
the  spot  and,  after  restoring  the  terrified  witnesses  of  the 
phoiomena,  discovered  a  mass  of  iron  weighing  thirty-three 
pounds  at  the  spot  where  the  black  olond  had  touched  the 
earth. 

The  startling  phenomenon  of  a  rain  of  stones  from  the 
sky  which  took  place  under  rather  queer  circumstances  is 
reported  by  the  Jesuit  priest  Alvarus  as  having  occurred 
in  China  in  1622.  The  Taoist  priests  of  that  land  enjoyed 
the  repute  of  being  able  to  bring  down  rata  from  the  sky 
by  their  magic  or  reli^ous  ritea,  and  when,  during  the  year 
mmtioned,  China  was  visited  by  a  drought  of  unexampled 
severity,  the  aid  of  these  rain-makers  was  invoked.  Yield- 
ing, perhaps  not  unwillingly,  to  the  popular  entreaty,  a 
group  of  priests  ascended  a  hill  and  proceeded  to  pronounce 
their  invocations.  To  the  joy  of  the  onlookers  the  sky  be- 
came darkened  and  a  rushing  sound  was  heard,  at  first  mis- 
taken for  an  onc<Hning  rain-storm,  but  to  the  dismay  of  all 
an  immense  shower  of  stones  of  all  sizes  fell  upon  the 
earth,  destroying  what  remained  of  the  parched  fruits  and 

S.  F.  F.  ChUdni,  ■*  Neuw  VwielduiiM  d«r  benbgeMhcMa  Steis-  VBd 
."  p.  17 ;  aUb«if  ■  Amulm  der  Fhjaik,  toI.  1,    (From  oopf  h»Tliig 
idatiou  bj  the  uithor.) 
VaUouM.  Bamm,  1711>,  p.  MS. 
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grain  crops,  and  tiUing  or  maiming  many  peraons.  So  terri- 
fying was  the  sight  that  the  Jesnits  who  were  watching  the 
result  of  the  affair  half -believed  that  the  Last  Day  had  oome. 
When  the  panic  had  finally  subsided,  the  people  fell  upon 
the  unlucky  Taoist  priests  and  beat  th«D  aonndly.*' 

In  the  "Annals  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  by  Subhi 
Mohammed  Effendi,  there  is  an  account  of  the  fall  of  a 
meteor  at  Hasergrad,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
fourth  of  Saban,  A.  H.  1153  (October  25,  1740).  The 
weather  was  fine,  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirrmg.  Suddenly  there  arose 
a  whirlwind,  the  air  became  obscured  with  clouds  of  dust, 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  it  became  dark  aa  night.  While 
all  who  were  out  of  doors  were  hastening  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  storm,  three  terrific  peals  of  thunder  were  heard, 
as  loud  as  the  sound  of  many  cannon.  After  the  storm  had 
passed  several  strange  masses  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  iron  were  discoyered  in  a  nearby  field.  The  Vizier  bore 
two  of  these  as  great  rarities  to  the  Sultan  in  Constanti- 
nople.** 

The  inflnence  exerted  by  popular  beliefs,  even  npon  Uie 
learned,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  opinion  given  by  some 
of  the  leading  French  physicists  of  the  ei^teenth  century 
as  to  the  character  of  meteorites.  When  a  meteoric  stone 
fell  at  Luce,  Dept.  Mame,  France,  September  13, 1768,  three 
Frendi  scientists,  among  them  the  celebrated  Lavoisier, 
were  sent  to  investigate  the  matter.  In  their  report  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  they  state  that  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  event,  for  it  was 
an  assured  fact  that  no  such  things  as  pierrea  de  foudre, 
or  thunder-stones,  eristed.  This  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
true,  but  Lavoisier  and  his  companions  did  not  stop  to  think 

'  UlfHiB  Aldrorandl,  "  Utuenm  MetalUcam,"  pp.  OSS,  S20. 
"Fnndsnibeii  dca  Orinti,  voL  iv,  p.  282;  Wioi,  1814. 
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thai  stones  mis^t  faU  to  the  earth  in  some  other  way. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  summed  up  as  follows : 

If  ttte  «zist«Doe  of  Uianda''St(xtai  was  r^arded  as  donbtfol  at  a  tima 
wben  physieists  had  Beareel;  aay  ide*  of  the  uatnn  of  thnndcr,  it  is  oven 
Um  adiiii§Bibl«  to-^;,  wh«i  modBm  pbymaatB  have  diseorered  the  effects 
of  this  natnial  phenommon  are  tin  same  as  those  of  eleetrieitj.  There  is 
no  reeord  that  the  fnlgaritc^  the  fnsed  sand  <v  roek  stmek  l^  the  lightning, 
has  «Tflr  been  need. 

The  opinioD  whieh  seans  the  iDost  probsUe  to  ns,  and  that  which  is  most 
in  aeeord  with  the  accepted  inineiples  of  phTses  as  wall  aa  with  the  faeta 
reported  1^  Abbe  Baehdey,  and  on^  own  mvestigation,  is  that  the  stone  waa 
origiiiall;  eorered  with  a  alight  oraBt  ai  earth  and  tnrf,  and  wu  stmok 
bj  ligtitfiifig  and  so  made  visiblew 

Chladni  reports  in  a  pamphlet  pnblished  in  1794  that 
the  mass  of  meteoric  iron  disoovered  by  Dr.  Pallas  in 
Siberia,  and  known  as  the  Pallas  or  Krasnojarsk  iron 
meteorite,  was  regarded  by  the  Tartars  as  a  saored  object 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven."  As  it  is  somewhat  unlikely 
that  this  belief  could  be  accounted  for  by  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, we  mnst  seek  an  explanation  in  the  conviction  among 
primitive  peoples  that  any  mass  of  rock  or  metal  of  unusual 
appearance  and  differing  notably  from  the  surrounding 
formations  mnst  have  come  from  the  sky.  In  this  way 
primitive  instinct  often  anticipates  the  results  of  modem 
scientific  investigation.  This  siderite,  of  irregular  form 
and  weighing  some  1500  pounds,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Pallas  in 
1772,  and  deposited  by  him  in  1776;  he  learned  that  it  had 
beeoi  found  in  1749  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  situated 
between  Krasnojarsk  and  Abakansk,  by  a  Cossack.  Most 
of  this  famous  siderite  is  preserved  in  the  St  Petersburg 
Mnsemn. 

A  singular  dronmstance  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  a  meteor, 
and  one  that  in  andent  times  would  have  been  explained  in 

'  stag, "  Bsnarks  OoBetndag  Stoaae  said  to  hare  Fallen  from  the  Clondi," 
Laadoa,  17M,  p.  28. 
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a  miracnlons  way,  is  that  during  the  desperate  and  bloody 
battle  of  Borodino,  won  by  Napoleon  over  the  Bnssians, 
September  6, 1812,  a  meteorite  is  said  to  have  fallen  near  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bnssian  general.  This  wonld  certainly 
have  been  regarded — after  the  event — as  a  manifestation 
of  divine  wrath,  and  hence  a  prognostic  of  the  Bnssian 
defeat.  However,  had  the  French  been  defeated,  the  meteor- 
ite would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  divine  favor, 
and  it  would  have  been  honored  and  reverenced.  In  mod- 
em times  the  natural  phenomenon  is  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  the  only  interest  excited  is  a  purely  sdoitlfic  one. 
Of  all  the  meteorites  that  have  been  discovered,  the 
most  remarkable  are  undoubtedly  those  found  at  Melville 
Bay,  about  35  miles  east  of  Cape  York,  West  Q-reenland,  in 
1894,  by  Admiral,  then  Lieutenant,  Bobert  E.  Peary,  and 
brought  by  him  to  the  United  States  in  1895  and  1897.'" 
They  are  now  to  he  seen  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  The  first  report  of  the  existence  of 
meteoric  iron  in  the  vicinity  came  from  Captain  Boss,  who 
in  1818  was  ^ven  two  iron  knives,  or  lance-heads,  by  some 
'Eskimo  of  Begent's  Bay.  An  analysis  of  the  metal  revealed 
the  presence  of  nickel  and  immediately  snggested  a  meteoric 
origin  of  the  material;  nothing  more  definite  could  be 
learned  at  the  time  from  the  Eskimo  than  that  the  metal  had 
been  taken  from  an  "iron  mountain"  not  far  away.  In 
1840,  the  King  of  Denmark,  whose  interest  had  been  aroused 
in  the  matter,  authomed  the  sending  out  of  an  expedition  to 
seek  for  the  suspected  siderites,  but  the  search  proved  un- 
successful ;  a  later  attempt  made  by  the  ofSoers  of  the  North 
Star,  a  Franklin  relief  ship,  in  1849-50,  also  failed.  For  a 
time  the  determination  of  the  telluric  origin  of  the  supposed 
siderites  discovered  at  Ovifak,Di8ko  Island, West  Greenland, 

•  Uent.  Bobmt  E.  PMrjr,  "  Hortkwmrd  over  the  '  Ontt  U^' '  Nmt  Tork, 
Un,  voL  U,  pp.  ssa  iqi. 
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by  Baron  N.  A.  E,  Nordenskiold  in  1870,  cast  some  doubt 
npon  the  tme  meteorio  character  of  the  iron  of  which  the 
Cape  York  knives  had  been  made,  and  rather  discouraged 
farther  searches.  It  was  not  until  1894  tiiat  these  extraordi- 
nary masses  of  meteoric  iron  were  at  last  seen  and  located  by 
a  European,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Tellikontinah  tribe  of 
Smitii  Sound  Eskimos  serving  as  Lieutenant  Peary's  gaide. 
The  siderites  were  three  in  number,  the  two  smaller  having 
been  named  by  the  Eskimo  "The  Dog"  and  "The  Woman," 
respectively,  while  the  largest  was  known  as  "The  Tent." 
It  now  bears  the  name  of  Ahnighito,  that  of  the  daughter  of 
the  explorer. 

The  two  smaller  ones  reposed  loosely  upon  gneissic  rocks, 
but  Abnighito,  found  on  a  small  island  some  six  miles  away, 
on  a  terrace  80  feet  above  tide-water  and  about  100  feet 
from  the  shore,  lay  almost  buried  in  rocks  and  sand. 

Eskimo  legend  had  woven  its  web  about  these  enigmatic 
meteorites  and  the  natives  saw  in  them  an  Innnit  woman, 
who  with  her  dog  and  tent  had  been  hurled  from  the  sky  in  a 
bygone  age  by  Tomarsuk,  the  Evil  One.  Originally  the 
mass  oaUed  "The  Woman"  was  said  to  have  closely  resem- 
bled the  figare  of  a  woman,  eeated  and  engaged  in  sewing, 
but  by  the  gradual  chipping  away  of  fragments  of  the  iron 
this  form  had  almost  disappeared.  Peary  was  told  that  not 
long  before,  the  "head"  had  fallen  off  and  that  a  party  of 
Eskimo  had  tried  to  carry  it  away,  lashed  to  a  sledge;  how- 
ever, as  they  were  passing  over  the  iee,  it  suddenly  broke 
up,  so  that  sledge,  iron  and  dogs  sank  in  the  water  and  the 
Eskimo  themselves  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  dimensions  of  Ahnighito,  the  largest  siderite  ever 
discovered,  are  given  as  follows :  length,  10  feet  11  inches ; 
height  6  feet  9  inches ;  thit^ess,  5  feet  2  inches.  It  weighs 
something  over  36^^  tons.  The  weight  of  "The  Woman" 
is  3  tons,  and  that  of  "The  Dog"  1100  pounds.     The 
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chemical  oompoBitions  of  these  three  aiderites,  whioh  are 
regarded  as  haying  originally  constituted  a  single  mass, 
have  been  determined  by  J.  E.  Whitfield.  In  addition  to 
small  quantities  of  copper,  sulphur,  phoapboms  and  car- 
bon, the  following  proportions  of  the  main  constituents  were 
ascertained:" 

ThaOoc  ThaWoBaa  AhoWdto 

Iron 90^  91.47  91.4S 

Nickel   &27  7.78  7.79 

Cobalt  .63  .53  ^ 

Tbongh  smaller  and  less  imposing  by  its  mass  than  the 
greatest  of  the  Cape  York  meteorites,  that  called  "Willa- 
mette" from  having  been  found  two  miles  northwest  of 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Clackam^  County,  Oregon,  ranks 
as  the  fourth,  or  possibly  the  third  largest  iron  meteorite  in 
the  world,  and  is  the  largest  discovered  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States ;  remarkable  peonliarities  of  form  make 
it  an  especially  interesting  object."  It  was  a  chance  find, 
made  in  1902  by  two  prospectors  in  their  search  for  gold 
or  silver.  Noting  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  slight  rook 
projection  they  tapped  this  with  their  hanmiera  and  the 
sound  of  the  blow  revealed  the  presence  of  metal;  digging 
down  here  and  there,  they  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  mass  of  iron.  Although  at  first  no  one  supposed 
that  it  was  a  meteorite,  before  long  this  fact  became  known, 
and  the  finder,  by  very  primitive  methods  and  by  dint  of 
tireless  efforts,  succeeded  in  transporting  the  iron  to  his 
own  land.  His  courageous  attempt  to  acquire  possession 
of  it  waa  not,  however,  crowned  with  success,  as  the  courts 
decided  that  the  company  owning  the  land  hereon  it  had 

*  Edmund  OtU  Hare;,  "  The  Fo^er  Colleotion  of  Heteoritef,"  Amerieaa 
UnMum  of  Natural  History,  Guide  Leaflet  No.  80,  December,  1907,  pp.  23-fi7. 

■Henry  A.  Wud,  "  Willunette  Metaorit*"]  Proe.  Roeheiter  Aoad.  of 
8e.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  137-148,  pUtei  13-18. 
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FouDd  Id  ClnckMiiu  CoUDty,  OreiOD,  nearlhs  towaDt  WillunelU.    Wsiaht  31,107  pouDcla. 
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been  f onnd  poesessed  the  ri^t  to  reobuni  it  from  the  finder. 
When  weighed  on  the  railroad  scales  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, the  net  weight  of  this  siderite  was  shown  to  be  31^07 
ponnda.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  abnndanoe  of 
pittings  and  hollows  and  thdr  nnnsQal  sixe.  That  these 
resulted  in  part  from  the  effects  of  the  enoimons  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  swift  flight  of  this  wdghty  mass  throng  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  is  geneiaDy  admitted;  bnt  some  of  the 
deepest  pits  are  believed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  decom- 
position of  spheroidal  nodules  of  troilite,  and  the  cylindrical 
holes  to  the  decomposition  of  rod-like  masses  of  the  same 
snbstanoe.  'Willamette,  which  was  donated  to  the  American 
Mosenm  of  Natural  History,  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge,  is 
10  feet  long,  6  feet  6  inches  hi^  and  has  a  t**'''-fcnp>w  of 
4  feet  3  inches.*'  Chemical  analyses  have  been  made  by 
Ur.  J.  M.  Davison  of  the  TTniversity  of  Bochester  and  l^ 
J.  E.  Whitfield  of  Philadelphia.  Their  respective  deter- 
minations are  here  g^ven: 


Iron   9L65  91.48 

Nictel   7«  8.30 

CofaAlt   ^  f 

Pbo^tiuma XW  f 

m^  9BJn 

The  famoQS  Canon  Diablo  meteorite  possesses  a  sur- 
passing mineralogical  interest.*"  In  1891,  at  the  Totth 
International  Qeolo^c  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
mineralogist  Koenig  annonnced  that  he  had  discovered  some 

■Edmund  OtU  Hore^,  "The  FoTer  Colloctioa  of  HetMritet,"  Amerioaa 
Miucnm  of  NUom  History,  Guide  Leaflet  No.  26,  Dcoembw,  190T,  pp.  ST,  S8. 

*■  See  the  pre«nt  writer'a  "  DUmond  and  HoiMUiite ;  NatanU,  ArtlfleUl 
and  Meteoric,"  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Twelfth  General  HeeUng  of  tha 
American  Eleetro-cbemical  Sode^  in  New  York  City,  October  18,  1M7;  hen 
the  literatnre  on  this  important  meteor  ia  fully  glren.  Two  other  Intere«Uii( 
metMritea  are  dcaeribed  by  George  T.  Ktuu  and  Emeat  Welnaehenk  !■  tbe 
Amerieaa  JoFtinMl  of  8eUlw^  voL  xUii,  Uay  IBK,  pp.  4£4-4M,  flsorea. 
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miCTOsoopio  diamonds  in  thie  meteorite,  and  later  invesiiga- 
tiouB  by  Prof.  Henri  Moissan  confirmed  thia  diaooTory  and 
enlarged  ita  soope.  A  mass  of  the  iron  weighing  about  400 
pounds  was  used  by  Professor  Moissan;  this  was  cat  by 
means  of  a  sted  ribbon  saw.  As  had  been  the  case  in 
Eoraiig's  investigations,  the  saw  soon  enooontered  exoes- 
sively  hard  portions  that  obstmcted  its  operation,  so  that 
twenty  days'  labor  was  requisite  to  separate  the  iron 
into  two  parts,  eadi  with  a  section  area  of  nearly  100  square 
inches.  On  close  examination  it  became  evident  that  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  cutting  consisted  of  round  or  elliptical  nodules, 
of  a  dark  gray  to  black  hue,  and  enclosed  in  the  brl^t  irtm. 
These  nodules  were  mainly  composed  of  troilite  (iron  pro- 
toBulphide) .  After  chemical  treatment  an  insolnble  residue 
remained,  consisting  of  silica,  amorphous  carbon^  graphite 
and  diamond.  Many  of  these  very  minute  diamonds  were 
blacfc,  bnt  a  few  were  transparent  crystals,  octahedrons  with 
rounded  edges."*  The  presence  of  this  diamond  material  in 
the  interior  of  the  iron  mass  of  the  meteorite  indicates  their 
formation  from  carbon  by  the  combined  agendes  of  high 
temperature  and  great  pressure,  as  In  the  case  of  the  arti- 
fidal  diamonds  experimentally  produced  by  Moissan  in  an 
iron  mass  first  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  tho  electric  fur- 
nace and  then  rapidly  contracted  in  volnme  by  sndden  dull- 
ing. The  fervid  imagination  of  early  writers  would  cer- 
tainly have  attributed  wonderful  talismanio  powers  to  stones 
like  these,  probably  generated  in  some  lost  planet  and  reach- 
ing our  earth  through  the  wastes  of  celestial  space,  could 
they  have  been  able  to  observe  and  distinguish  than  with  the 
incomplete  optical  resourcee  of  their  tame. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  these  dia- 

"  8m  ^nri  Uoisaui;  "  tituda  de  U  metterit«  de  (kfioti  Diftblo,"  OoiUptM 
ttoidua  de  I'Aeademie  dea  SoienoM,  toI.  ezrl  (1803),  pp.  S8B  iqq.;  bm  tlso  kis 
paper  on  the  OvifaJc  meteorittv  ConptM  Bandna,  tdL  exzi  (18U),  pp.  481  tqq. 
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□UHids  from  the  Canon  Diablo  meteorite  wa^  Uutdelqr  Dr.  '■ 
A-  K  Foote,  and  not  long  after  ProfeBaor  Koen^^;  dft;- : 
termination  of  their  diaracter,  the  present  writer  snggeated 
an  ei^rimrait  that  wonld  afford  absolnte  proof  that  the 
material  waa  really  diamond.  This  was  to  charge  a  new 
akaif,  or  diamtnid-polishing  whe^  with  the  anpposed  dia- 
mond dust  obtained  from  the  meteorite;  should  the  material 
polish  a  diamond  there  could  be  no  doobt  as  to  its  character. 
On  September  11,  1893,  this  experimrait  was  tried  at  the 
Mining  Building  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
After  the  skaif  had  been  charged  with  the  residuum  sepa- 
rated from  the  meteorite  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Hnnlington,  it  was 
given  a  ^)eed  of  2500  revoluUons  to  the  minute,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  a  smaU  flat  sarface  had  be^i  ground 
down  and  polished  <m  a  cleavage-piece  of  rough  diamond 
held  against  the  wheel.  The  experiment  was  th^i  repeated 
several  times  on  other  diamonds  and  always  snocessfnlly. 
This  showed  conclusively  that  the  residuum  of  the  meteorite 
contained  many  minute  diamond  fragments.^^ 

A  most  important  group  of  meteorites  were  found  in 
1886  in  Brenham  township,  Kiowa  County,  Kamas,  by  some 
of  the  farmers  of  this  district  in  the  course  of  thdr  farming 
operations."  Entirely  unaware  of  their  scientifio  value,  the 
&iders  used  these  objects  to  weight  down  haystadm^  or  for 
similar  uses  to  which  they  would  put  small  boulders.  In  all 
some  twenty  of  these  specimens  have  been  recovered,  vary- 
ing in  weight  all  the  way  from  466  pounds  down  to  a  single 
ounce.  Most  of  them  were  taken  from  an  area  of  about 
gttxty  acres,  although  some  were  scattered  over  a  wider 
tract    The  largest  piece  of  the  group,  that  on  which  the 

"Q.  F.  Knni  KQd  O.  W.  Hantington,  "On  the  DUmond  hi  the  CMoa 
DIkUo  Meteoric  Iron  wad  on  the  EudneM  of  Cwbonmdtim,''  American  Joonttl 
of  Bdenee,  rol.  iM,  December,  1893. 

**  George  F.  Kana,  "  On  Five  Amerieaa  Hetwritea,"  American  Jcnmal  of 
^  Tcd.  zl,  Oct^  IBM,  pp.  S12-388. 
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'  farmers  hiftd  .bestowed  the  fandful  name  of  the  "moon 
-  noBteonte,  ^hoA  Iain  only  three  inches  beneath  the  snrfftoe  oi 
tiie  groond  and  broke  a  pIoaghBhare  when  it  was  first  stmcfc; 
none  of  the  masses  appear  to  have  been  bnried  deeper  down 
than  from  five  to  six  inches.  The  largest  mass  meaaores 
twm^-fonr  inches  across  the  widest  part  and  fonrteen  and 
a  half  at  the  thickest  part.  These  Kiowa  meteoritee  are  in 
a  semse  gem-meteorites,  for  a  number  of  beantifnl  and  bril- 
liant olivine  orystala  occur  in  them;  many  are  in  two  dis- 
tinct zones,  the  inner  one  being  a  bright  transparent  yellow, 
while  the  outer  one  is  of  a  dark-brown  iron  olivine,  in  reality 
a  mixtnre  of  troilite  and  olivine.  The  oharaoter  and  com- 
position of  the  worked  iron  of  meteoric  origin  found  in  some 
of  the  Tamer  groap  of  Indian  moonds,  in  the  little  Miami 
Valley,  Ohio,  indicate  tliat  the  latter  may  perhaps  be 
bron^t  into  connection  with  this  gronp  of  meteorites.  For 
herey  as  in  the  Frozen  North  among  the  Esqoimo,  and  in  a 
nnmber  of  other  oases,  the  iron  available  for  primitive  man 
was  mainly  that  of  meteorite  orig^ 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  meteorites 
that  have  fallen  in  historical  times,  and  of  the  small  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  actually  occupied  by  human  settle- 
ments, we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  statement  thai 
there  is  but  one  credibly  recorded  instance  of  the  killing  of 
a  human  being  by  a  meteorite.  This  unique  disaster  is  said 
to  have  happened  at  Mbow  In  IncUa,  and  fragments  of  the 
meteorite  which  fell  then  are  to  be  seen  in  mnseum  collec- 
tions. The  great  weight  of  some  meteorites  would  have  ren- 
dered them  very  destructive  had  they  not  fallen  in  the  open 
country;  the  heaviest  single  mass  actually  known  to  have 
fall^  came  to  the  ground  at  Knyahinya,  Hungary,  in  1866, 
and  weighed  547  pounds;  it  buried  itself  11  feet  in  t^e 
ground.  Of  course  mudi  heavier  aerolites  and  siderites, 
satiafaotorily  recognizable  as  such,  have  been  found,  the 
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heaviest  being  perhaps  that  at  Baonbrit,  Mexioo,  13  feet 
in  length  with  a  width  of  6  feet  and  a  thickness  of  5  feet; 
the  weight  of  this  mass  is  estimated  to  be  some  50  tons. 
Of  meteorites  which  have  fallen  in  more  or  less  olose  prox- 
imity to  hunan  beings,  may  be  noted  one  at  Tonrinnes-Ia- 
Qrosse,  whidi  broke  the  street  pavement ;  another  at  AngeiB, 
whidi  fell  into  a  garden,  near  to  where  a  lady  was  standing; 
and  still  another  at  Bmnan,  which  passed  through  a  cottage 
roof« 

Many  other  aoddents  caused  by  meteorites  or  what  were 
bdieved  to  be  meteorites  are  recorded,  the  credibility  of 
some  of  the  statements  not  being  very  convincing;  others, 
however,  appear  to  be  quite  worthy  of  credence.  Thus  the 
Chronicle  of  Ibn  Alathir  relates  that  several  persons  were 
killed  by  a  rain  of  stones  that  fell  to  the  earth  in  Africa  in 
August,  1020  juD."^  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  tower  of  a  prison  building  in  Warsaw  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  meteorite.**  A  hundred  years  or  so 
before,  on  May  19,  1552,  there  was  a  great  faU  of  stones, 
not  far  from  Eisleben,  one  of  which  killed  the  favorite  steed 
of  Count  Schwarzenburg,  while  another  wounded  the  count's 
body-physiiuan.  Dr.  Mitthobius,  in  the  foot.  This  was  wit- 
nessed by  Spangenberg,  who  reports  it  in  his  Saxon  Chron- 
ide;  he  carried  off  scHoe  of  the  stones  with  him  to  Bisleben." 
An  ei^i-pound  stone  (probably  a  siderite)  is  stated  by  a 
certain  Olaf  Erikson  to  have  fallen  on  shipboard  and  killed 
two  persons,  at  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  this  is  rather  indefinite  information.**  The 
most  remarkable  happening,  however,  is  reported  from 

"Lukrus  Fletcber,  In  XnrBfelopMdU  Brttuuica,  llth  «d.,  ToL  xrtU,  p.  SN; 
■rOok  HatMritM. 

'Cblsdni,  op.  sib,  p.  8. 

"Pvtri  Bonm,  "Hirt.  H  (ftmrt.  ph7m.-m«l.,"  leTB;  dtad  hj  ChUdnl. 
tf.  «it.,  p.  20. 

"  C%lftdBl,  op.  elt,  p.  U;  Ma  «Jm>  QUbert's  Aaaaita,  vsL  xxlx,  p,  870. 

"CUkdni,  op.  di,  p.  IS. 
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Milan  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centniy,  when  a  very  small  meteorite,  wei|^- 
ing  not  quite  an  oonoe,  fell  into  the  cloister  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace  (now  a  oot^n  factory)  and  killed  a  Franoisean 
monk.  Sndi  was  the  velocity  of  this  little  stone  that  it 
penetrated  deep  into  the  monk's  body,  ^enoe  it  was  ex- 
tracted and  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  Collection  of 
Count  Settdla.  The  greater  part  of  this  collection  went 
later  to  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  but  Chladni  sought 
in  vain  there  for  any  trace  of  the  death-dealing  meteoriteL** 

Among  the  Welsh  peasants  there  is  a  belief  that  when  a 
meteor  falls  to  the  earth  it  becomes  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
jelly.  This  they  name  pwdra  ser.  The  most  plausible  ex- 
planation offered  for  this  fancy  is  that  the  anttimn,  tbe 
season  when  the  largest  number  of  meteors  may  be  observed, 
is  also  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  jelly-like  masses  of  the 
Plasmodium  of  Myxomyeetes  most  frequently  appear  in  the 
fields.  A  peasant  who,  after  noting  the  apparent  fall  of 
a  meteor,  should  go  in  search  of  it,  might  easily  come  across 
one  of  these  lumps  of  plasma,  and  might  well  be  induced  to 
think  that  he  had  found  all  that  was  left  of  the  meteor  after 
its  violent  fall  to  the  earth.  Of  conrse  we  have  here  to  do 
with  the  apparent,  not  with  the  real,  fall  of  a  meteorite. 
In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mecfiwo, 
or  jelly-fish,  has  beoi  called  a  "fallen  star"  by  sailors.** 

This  Welsh  fancy  that  meteors  or  "falling-stars"  tamed 
to  a  jelly  when  they  stnK^  the  earth  appears  to  have  been 
quite  general  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  jelly-like  substance 
was  variously  named  "star-slongh,"  " star-shoot, "  "star- 
gelly*'  or  "jelly,"  " star-fall "n."  The  Welsh  ptodre  ser  lit- 
erally means  "star-rot"  As  early  as  1641  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling (1609-1642)  wrote  the  following  lines  whidi  well  de- 

"Oiladal,  op.  dL,  p.  22. 

"8m  "Saian"  for  Jniu  23  ud  Jnfy  21,  1»I0. 
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soribe  the  way  in  which  these  gelatinous  Bubatanoes  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  remaiuB  of  a  "fallen  star": 

Am  h»  whoM  qoiokar  «7«  doth  tr«M 

A  f  bIm  BtMT  shot  to  «  mark'd  plM* 
Do'b  nm  upMM, 

And,  thinkmg  it  to  Utah, 

A  jelly  up  do  Bnatefa. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  also,  whose  familiarity  with  supersti- 
tions was  very  great,  has  not  failed  to  note  this  one  in  his 
"Talisman^"  where  the  hermit  says:  "Seek  a  fallal  star 
and  thoa  shalt  only  light  on  some  fonl  jelly,  wbioh  in  shoot- 
ing through  the  horizon  has  assumed  an  appearance  of 
splendour."  Here  the  star  itself  is  supposed  to  have  had 
tiiis  gelatinous  form. 

An  early  writer,**  noting  this  curious  belief  that ' '  a  white 
and  gelatinous  substance"  was  all  that  remained  of  a  fallen 
star,  dedares  that  he  had  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  that  the  mass  was  composed  of  the  intestines  of 
frogs,  and  had  been  vomited  by  crows,  adding  that  his  opin- 
ion had  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  scientific 
men.  Huxley,  from  a  description,  conjectured  that  the  sub- 
stance was  nostoo,  a  gelatinous  vegetable  mass,  but  this 
seems  to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  In  1744  Robert  Boyle  states 
that  some  of  this  "star-shoot"  was  given  to  a  physician  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  "digested  it  in  a  well-stopt  glass 
for  a  long  time,"  and  then  sold  the  liquor  for  a  specific  in 
the  removal  of  wens.*' 

A  jelly-like  mass  believed  by  him  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
"fallen  star"  was  found  by  Mr.  Bufus  Graves  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  August  14, 1819,  and  duly  r^orted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Jouinal  of  Sraence."    As  this  gentleman  was  at  one 

*  iUantt,  "  Fiiwx  rerum  natanlium  Brttumlcamm,"  Londcm,  1M7, 
p.  2I». 

""ThsWortjof  tbeHMk.SobcitBa7lc^''ToLi,p.SM,Laidan,  1744. 
•Vcd.li,p^3S5-7, 18£0. 
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time  lecturer  on  obemistry  at  Dartmoath  College,  his  teati- 
mony  is  worth  heeding,  bat  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  while 
he  accarately  describes  what  he  found,  he  was  altogether 
mistaken  in  snpposing  that  the  meteor  fell  precisely  on  the 
spot  where  he  discovered  the  gelatinous  substance.  As  we 
have  noted,  it  has  recently  been  suggested  that  these  "jel- 
lies" are  plaamodia  of  forms  of  Myxomycetes  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  connection  with  the  spot  whereon  they 
rest,  but  seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  air.'* 

Falling  stars  are  explained  by  the  natives  of  Labrador 
and  of  Baffin's  Bay  as  being  souls  of  the  departed  bound  on 
an  excursion  to  Hades  in  order  to  see  what  is  going  on  there, 
while  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  caused 
by  a  party  of  old  women,  who  quarrel  so  violently  over  the 
possession  of  a  seal  that  Uiey  bring  the  house  down  over  their 
heads  and  shatter  the  lamps.  These  *'  old  women  "  must, 
of  course,  be  spirits  of  the  upper  air,  not  human  beinga.*' 

In  some  Australian  tribes  the  sorcerers,  or  "medidne- 
men,"  taking  advantage  of  the  superstitious  dread  of  fall- 
ing stars  common  among  the  aborigines,  pretend  to  have 
marked  the  spot  where  such  a  star  has  fallen  and  to  liave<dng 
it  np  and  preserved  it  in  their  medicine-bag.  These  suppos- 
ititious "fallen  stars"  are  sometimes  quartz  pebbles,  and 
in  one  instance  the  cariosity  of  a  European  investigator 
was  satisfied  by  the  display  of  a  piece  of  thick  glass,  which 
the  sorcerer  strictly  maintained  he  had  dug  out  of  the 
ground  wherein  the  star  had  f  alien.'" 

Arrow-heads  encased  in  silver  were  looked  upon  as  the 
solid  contents  of  the  lightning  flash,  and  were  not  only 
thought  to  protect  the  house  in  which  they  were  kept  from 

••  Edwtrd  E.  Ftm  In  Nature,  Nov.  3, 1910,  No.  SUO,  roL  Izxxr. 

"Anutldo  FWutiai,  "Oli  Eochlmeti,"  Torino,  1012,  p.  41. 

**  Edw*r4  U.  Corr,  "  The  AuttnUUn  Bmm,"  Udbonnie  mni  Locdon,  toL 

lii.p.». 
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being  stra<±  by  ligbtning,  but  their  protective  power  was 
believed  to  extend  to  seven  houses  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. An  interesting  example  is  a  neolithic  silex  arroT- 
head  fignred  by  Bellucd.  This  has  been  elegantly  set  in 
silver  in  modem  times,  and  comes  from  Pesoa  Costanzo,  in 
the  province  of  Aquila,  Italy. 

The  Italians  are  convinced  that  if  the  arrow-head,  or 
similar  object,  come  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
"essence  of  the  lightning"  departs  from  it,  revealing  itself 
in  a  spark ;  hence  they  wrap  it  np,  caref nlly,  in  skin,  doth,  or 
paper  so  aa  to  gaard  it  from  harm.  Sometimes  these  objects 
are  anointed  with  oil,  a  survival  of  the  custom  of  making  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  of  oiL  This  usage  in  the  case  of  sacred 
stones  is  very  general,  and  is  met  with  in  places  as  remote 
from  each  other  as  Sweden,  India  and  the  Society  Islands.*' 

In  an  Iroquois  myth  and  legend,  He-no,  ^e  god  of 
thunder,  is  an  object  of  great  veneration  because  of  the 
powerfiU  aid  he  renders  to  those  whom  he  favors.  He  is 
believed  to  direct  the  rain  whidi  shall  fertilize  the  seed  in 
the  earth,  and  also  to  ^ve  aid  to  the  harvesters  when  the 
fmits  of  the  earth  have  ripened.  While  traversing  the 
celestial  vault,  in  his  jonmeyings  hither  and  tLitber  above 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  he  bears  with  him  an  enormous 
basket  filled  with  huge  boulders  of  chert  rock.  These  be 
oasts  at  any  evil  s^nrit  he  may  encounter,  and  when  on  oo- 
casion  a  spirit  succeeds  in  avoiding  such  a  boulder,  it  will 
fall  down  to  the  earth  sarronnded  by  fire.  We  have  here 
another  version  of  the  ahuost  universal  mytii  of  tliunder- 
atones." 

In  treating  of  the  flint  arrow-heads  of  the  American 
Indians,  Adair  notes  that  in  form  and  material  they  closely 

'BeUnccI,  "D  fstidmo  in  lUlw,"  Peni^U,  1907,  p^  IT  aqq. 

"Huriet  Uaxwell  Convene,  "Ifytha  and  Legends  erf  ^  N.  T.  BtoU 
Iroqaoia,"  edited  uid  MmoUtcd  hj  ArtlinT  Cuirell  Pukv  (Q«-i*vwMra-Beh), 
New  Totk  State  Hnsenm  Bullatln,  Ko.  120,  ASmny,  1908,  p.  W. 
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resembled  the  "elf-atones"  with  which  European  peasants 
were  wont  to  mb  any  of  their  cattle  belicTcd  to  have  been 
"shot"  by  fairies  or  elves.  A  village  in  which  one  of  these 
magic  objects  existed  was  considered  to  be  particularly 
favored  by  fortune,  aa  they  not  only  served  to  protect  the 
cattle  from  bewitchment  but  were  equally  efficacious  in  pre- 
serving human  beings  from  the  spells  of  witches."' 

In  East  Prussia^  when  cows  are  believed  to  have  been 
bewitched  so  that  their  milk  is  under  a  spell,  resort  is  had 
to  the  powers  of  a  perforated  "thunder-stone."  Sudi 
stones  were  ancient  stone  hammers  with  a  central  perfora- 
tion for  a  handle.  The  stone  is  held  beneath  the  cow  at 
miMng-time,  and  the  milk  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
perforation.^**  By  this  means  the  spell  Is  broken  and  the 
milk  becomes  harmless. 

Such  perforated  stones  are  also  used  to  protect  a  house 
from  being  struck  by  lightning.  When  a  storm  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  owner  of  one  of  these  magic  stones 
will  thrust  his  finger  through  the  hole,  twirl  the  stone  aronnd 
three  times,  and  then  hurl  it  against  the  door  of  the  room. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  house  is  believed  to  be  proof 
against  li^tning.^' 

In  Westphalia  the  stone  is  lud  npon  a  table  alongside 
of  a  consecrated  candle,  the  shrewd  peasants  thus  assuring 
for  their  bouses  the  protection  of  the  church  as  well  as  that 
of  the  ancient  God  of  Thunder.^' 

Another  phase  of  the  superstition  in  regard  to  the  stone 
axes  known  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world  as  thunder- 
stones,  because  they  are  believed  to  have  fallen  during 
a  thunder-storm,  is  given  by  Dr.  Lnnd  in  a  letter  written 
from  Logoa  Santa  in  Brazil.   He  states  that  the  inhabitants 

"Adair,  "Hietoij  of  tbo  American  Indians,"  London,  1776,  p.  425, 
**  Frischbier,  "  Huencpmch  nnd  Zauberbann,"  Berlin,  1B70,  p.  19. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  lOT. 
"Hartanuin,  "Bilder  ana  Weatfalen,"  OnnabrQck,  1871,  p.  IM, 
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raiher  look  askance  at  these  stones,  believing  that  wherever 
they  are  found  the  lightning  is  apt  to  strike,  "in  order  to 
seek  its  brother!"" 

The  stone  impl^nents  of  varions  forms  found  in  the 
shell-heaps  of  Brazil  are  called  by  the  natives  Curiscos  or 
' '  lightning-stones. ' '  The  Quaranis  name  them ' '  stars  fsJlen. 
from  heaven";  the  Cajuas,  "stones  hnrled  by  the  thnnder"; 
and  the  Coarados,  "axe-stones."  A  hi^  price  is  paid  for 
these  by  the  gold-seekers  in  Brazil,  who  believe  that,  by 
attraotion,  they  show  the  presence  of  gold  beneath  the  sur- 
face, just  as  the  divining-rod  is  supposed  to  be  affected  by 
the  presence  of  water  or  by  hidden  treasures.'* 

The  peasants  of  Slavonic  descent  in  Moravia  have  great 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  the ' '  thunder-stone. ' '  Daring  Passion 
Week  the  stone  has  the  power  to  reveal  the  location  of  hid- 
den treasures,  and  it  is  also  believed  that  warts  on  man  and 
horse  will  disappear  if  they  be  rubbed  with  such  a  stone 
before  sunset.  However,  not  only  healing  virtues  are  attrib- 
uted, for  if  the  stone  be  hurled  at  anyone  and  strikes  him, 
it  inflicts  a  mortal  wound.''" 

A  poetic  and  appropriate  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
earliest  of  the  (dipped  stone  artefacts  of  primitive  man  hy 
archsologists.  They  are  called  "  Dawn  Stones"  (eoliths), 
and  the  name  characterizes  these  interesting  relics,  the  first 
steps  in  the  development  of  sculptnral  art,  aa  prodnots  of  the 
dawn  of  human  civilization. 

A  curious  survival  of  the  adoration  of  stones  is  reported 
by  the  Earl  of  Boden  in  his  "Progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland.  "''*   A  correspondent  informed  Lord  Boden  that 

"Land,  "Om  de  Sfdtuneriunslce  Vildn  BteenSxer,"  Annaler  for  Nordidc 
OUkrndiKlMd,  Copenhkgen,  183S-1839,  p.  169. 

"Bath,  in  Olobni.  toL  xxri,  p.  SIS  (BrannMhwdg,  1B74). 

*EoudeU  ud  Jettelei  in  Anthrop.  OMellKh.  Wi«D,  vol.  zii,  p.  ISA  (18S2>. 

"Quoted  bf  Sir  J.  E.  Teniuutt  in  Notae  uid  Qneiiu,  toL  r,  1SS2,  p.  121 
<No.  lie.  Fab.  7,  WOt). 
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in  InniBkea,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mayo,  there  was,  in 
1851,  a  stone  idol  called  in  the  Irish  tongue  Neevongi.  This 
was  said  to  have  been  preserved  and  worshipped  from  time 
immemorial.  The  stone  is  described  as  having  been  wrapped 
in  so  many  folds  of  homespun  flannel  that  it  looked  like  a 
mass  of  that  material.  This  is  explained  by  the  custom 
of  dedicating  a  dress  of  this  flannel  to  the  stone  whenever 
its  aid  was  songht,  the  garment  being  sewed  on  by  an  old 
woman  who  officiated  as  the  priestess  of  the  stone.  Prayers 
were  offered  to  this  strange  idol  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  as 
it  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers. 
A  stranger  petition  sometimes  made  was  that  a  storm  might 
arise  and  wreck  a  ship  upon  the  coast  so  that  the  thrifty 
islanders  might  profit  by  its  misfortune ;  on  the  other  hand, 
with  ohanning  inconsistency,  when  they  wished  to  go  a-fish- 
ing  or  pay  a  visit  to  the  mainland,  the  trusty  stone  was 
expected  to  assure  them  fair  weather  find  a  calm  sea. 

In  Tavemier's  time  (about  1650)  many  poor  families 
living  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hillsides  in  India,  far  from 
any  village  where  there  was  a  temple,  wonld  take  a  stone, 
probably  one  of  a  pecnliar  shape,  and  would  roughly  paint 
on  it  a  nose  and  eyes  in  red  or  green  color.  This  being  done, 
the  whole  family  would  gather  about  this  stone  and  rever- 
ently adore  it  as  their  idol.''^ 

In  certain  districts  in  Norway,  up  to  the  end  of  the  ei^- 
teentii  centuiy,  superstitious  peasants  ased  to  preserve 
round  stones,  and  set  them  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their 
houses.  At  Yule-tide  these  stones  were  sprinkled  with  fresh 
ale.  Some  of  them  were  worshipped  as  divinities,  and  every 
Thursday,  or  oftener,  they  were  smeared  with  butter,  or 
some  similar  substance,  before  the  fire.  This  ointment  was 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  stone,  which  was  then  returned  to  its 

""Les  Bix  VoTages  d»  Je«ii  Baptiite  Tftremier,"  Lk  Hft^e,  1718,  voL  ii, 
p.  439;  liT.  ill,  chap.  xL 
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plaod  of  honor.  These  oeremoniee  were  snppoBod  to  insure 
^e  health  and  happineas  of  the  honsehold.^' 

The  fact  that  special  ceremonies  were  perfoimed  in 
iwnnection  with  these  stones  on  Thursday,  as  well  as  the 
name  "Thor-stones"  applied  to  many  of  them,  indicates 
that  in  early  times  they  were  associated  wil^  the  worship 
of  the  god  Thor.  The  so-called  thunderbolts — asuaUy  flint 
axe-heads — are  believed  to  hare  been  hnrled  at  the  trolls  or 
elves  by  the  thunder,  so 
that  these  evil-disposed 
spirits  mi^t  be  subdued 
and  prevented  from  ful- 
filling an  old  saying,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  would 
desolate  the  earth.  Orig- 
inally it  was  Thor  himself 
who  was  believed  to  hurl 
the  thunderbolt 

These  stones  were  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with 
wonder  -  working  powers. 
When  a  woman  was  in 
labor,  ale  was  allowed  to 

drip  over  a  stone  of  this  "SSs:^8S^S:-^!3S3S°S5r«SS 
kind,  and  was  then  g^ven  to  ''"' 

the  woman  to  drink.  All  through  the  Scandinavian  coon* 
tries  the  peasants  believed  that  if  such  a  stone  were  hongiqs 
in  a  house  or  on  cattle,  the  trolls  and  other  malevolent  spirits 
would  be  driven  away,  and  all  spells  and  witchcraft  would 
be  rendered  harmless.*' 

In  Sir  'f^lliam  Brereton's  account  of  his  travels  (1634- 

" UBgnnsen,  "Cm  «d  Steenring  Died  RnneindBlcrift,"  AniuJer  for  Nordiik 
Oldkyodi^ed,  Copcnliageii,  1838-1839,  p.  133. 

"  Uagnnaai,  "  On  «n  8t«airing  med  KnnelndakrUV'  Aanmlar  far  Nordiak 
OUkradi^cd,  OoFenbag«n,  ISSS-lSSft,  pp.  ISS-lSi. 
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1635)'"  we  read  that  he  bew  in  the  School  of  Anatomy  at 
Leyden  a  stone  called  "Fulminis  Sagitta,  or  the  dart  of  the 
thunderbolt,  abont  the  size  of  yonr  little  finger."  This  was 
eittier  a  belemnite"  or  a  stone  arrow-head  of  somewhat 
similar  form.  It  bore  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  following 
effect:  "Many  believe  that  nnrsing  children  can  be  cured 
of  mptnre  if  this  stone  be  attached  to  their  thighs,  or  if  they 
do  not  snffer  from  this  complaint,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  it" 

On  the  ridge-beam  of  an  Irish  cottage  at  Portrush  was 
fonnd  a  neolithic  celt  of  the  kind  believed  by  the  peasantry 
to  be  "thnnderbolts."  This  celt  had  been  placed  on  the 
roof  of  the  cottage  to  protect  it  from  being  stmck  by  lights 
ning,  a  notion  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  sym- 
pathetic magic.  In  Surrey,  England,  a  like  belief  is  held 
as  to  the  fossil  belemnites,  and  nodales  of  iron  pyrites  snch 
as  have  been  fonnd  in  Cretaceous  formations  near  Gragdon 
are  also  thought  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky  dating  a 
thnnder-storm,  and  to  possess  peculiar  powers  in  reference 
to  the  lightning." 

In  Ireland  the  prehistoric  stone  arrow-head  is  believed 
to  have  been  shot  at  man  or  beast  by  the  fairies.  Should  an 
old  woman  be  so  ln<^  as  to  find  one  she  will  become  highly 
honored  in  her  village,  and  it  is  used  as  a  cure  for  diseases 
produced  by  the  wiles  of  evil  spirits.  To  effect  a  cure,  the 
saigead  ("arrow")  must  be  placed  in  water,  which  is  th^i 
given  to  the  sick  person  to  drink."  Cows  which  have  been 
wounded  by  the  "  fairy-darts ' '  are  also  made  to  drink  of  this 

"Brereton,  "TiuTela  in  Holland,  the  UniUd  Prorincei,  England,  SootUnd 
and  IreUod,  1634-1636,"  Chetham  Boc.,  London,  1S44,  p.  41. 

"The  fouilised  homy  proceaa  of  an  extinct  cattlefish. 

"A.  E.  Wright  and  E.  Lovett,  "  Spncimena  of  Modern  Uaaoots  and  Aa' 
dent  Amuleta  of  the  Britiah  Iilea,"  Folk  Lore,  toL  xix,  IMS,  p.  208;  PL  VI. 
ilg-2. 

■Hooney,  "  The  Medical  Hjthology  of  Ireland,"  Am.  PUL  Boe.,  ¥0L  zzziT, 
p.  143,  188T. 
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vater.  The  Irish  peasants  wore  the  stone  arrow-heads,  set 
in  silver,  as  amulets  for  protection  against  injary  from  like 
weapons  at  the  hands  of  the  fairies.  Similar  saperstl- 
tions  exist  in  the  North  of  England.**  Nilsson  believes 
that  the  "elf-shots"  (the  arrow-points  or  axe-points)  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  are  identical  with  the  "Lap-shota"  of 
the  Swedish  peasantry.  These  stones  were  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Laplanders,  the  "black  elves"  of  the  Edda, 
and  were  therefore  used  as  a  protection  against  the  witoher- 
ies  of  these  elves.  The  idea  that  the  snbstance  or  thing  that 
has  caused  an  injary  can  effect  a  cure  of  this  injury,  appears 
in  the  £dda.» 

The  shepherds  in  the  French  Alps  value  the  "thunder- 
stones'*  ipej/ros  de  tron)  very  highly.  They  are  handed 
down  from  father  to  sou  as  precious  heirlooms,  and  when 
the  flocks  are  driven  to  the  pasturage,  one  of  these  wonder- 
working stones  is  ^nbedded  in  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  baok 
of  the  bell-wether;  this  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  proteotioa 
for  the  whole  flock."  In  Spain  the  peasants  oall  these 
atones  piedros  dd  rayo,  or ' '  lightning-stones. ' ' " 

The  names  bestowed  on  such  prehistoric  stone  imple- 
ments by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  all  indicate  that  th^  are  believed  to  have 
fallen  from  the  sky.  In  Malacca  they  are  called  haiu  gorUur, 
* '  lightning-stones,  * '  and  in  Sumatra  we  have  the  name  anak- 
pitas,  "child  of  the  lightning."  In  the  island  of  Nias,  near 
Sumatra,  they  are  worn  as  amulets  on  the  head  or  attached 
to  the  swordL  The  Watnbela  islanders  denominate  them 
"teeth  of  the  thunder,"  a  name  which  suggests  the  appella- 
tion gloBSopetra  ("stone-tongne"),  and  like  this  is  evidently 

••  HeDderaon,  "Polk-lora  of  Northern  EagUnd,"  pp.  1S6,  186. 
"NilMon,   "The   PriniitiT«   Tnlubitant*   of   BcUHlituviA,"    truio.   bj  tlM 
■ntboT  ud  ed.  b7  Bit  John  Lubbock,  3d  ed.,  London,  1868,  pp.  200,  tOl. 
"Tonniier,  Bull.  d«  la  Soc.  3'Antlirop,,  18T4,  p.  886. 
"BalL  de  1*  Boe.  d'AntiiTop.,  I860,  p.  M. 
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derived  from  the  form  of  eeriAin  of  theae  prebistorio  oelts.** 
The  Bunuajis  have  given  the  highly  poetic  name  of 
"rainbow-diBeafie"  to  the  disorder  known  to  ns  as  appendi- 
miis,  and  they  nee  the  aze-heada  and  other  pointed  or  sharp- 
ened arrow-heada  of  the  Stone  Age  for  the  care  of  this 
malady,  stroking  the  region  affected  witii  one  of  these  im- 
plements. The  natives  share  in  the  delusion  ahnost  uni- 
versal among  primitive  peoples,  that  these  stone  implements 
have  fallen  from  the  sky  during  thunder-storms,  and  that 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  thunderbolta;  hence  Hxey  an 
supposed  to  destroy  tiie  rainbow-disease,  as  the  approach  of 
heavy  storm  donds,  charged  with  lightning,  darken  the  sun 
and  put  an  end  to  the  beautiful  natural  phenomenon. 

In  the  island  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  group, 
the  heathen  Manobos  called  the  thunder  the  "speech  of  the 
lightning,"  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a  kind  of  wild  ani- 
mal, so  that  whenever  the  lightning  struck  the  earth  or  a 
tree  they  believed  that  tiie  animal  had  bnried  its  teeth  in 
the  spot.  They  therefore  looked  upon  any  atone  implement 
found  there  as  one  of  these  teeth.'* 

The  ancient  stone  hammers  found  in  Japan  are  called 
rat  fu  seki,  "thunderbolts,"  or  tengu  no  masakari,  "batUe- 
azes  of  Tengu,"  the  warder  of  the  heavens.  Other  stone 
implements  bear  the  name  "foz-axes,"  or  "fox-planes." 
These  peculiar  designations  are  employed  becanse  the  fox  is 
a  symbol  of  the  devil,  and  the  stone  axes  are  regarded  as 
weapons  of  the  devil.  Of  course  this  in  no  wise  prevents 
their  use  as  amulets  or  medicinally;  indeed,  their  powder  is 
thought  to  be  an  especially  effective  remedy  for  boils  and 
ulcers.   Many  such  stones  may  be  seen  in  the  tonples,  where 

"UorgMi,  "MkUrUux  pour  VhlMt.  primitive,"  Parli,  ISBS,  p.  484(  V«r- 
kMtdl.  B«rL  Anthrop.  Gm.,  1870,  p.  SOO;  Von  KoMnbar^  "Dv  IfBli^lMka 
Ardiipal,''  Ldpdg,  1878,  p.  ITS. 

"  Semper,  "  Die  Philippinen,"  WOnbnig,  IBSQ,  p.  41. 
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they  are  carefully  preserved  and  sbown  to  the  pilgrims  who 
visit  the  different  shrines.*" 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  superstitions  belief  in  the 
magio  properties  of  the  prehistoric  stone  implements  still 
snrriTes  among  some  of  the  Scandinavian  peasants.  They 
believe  that  these  offer  protection  against  lightning,  and 
they  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  In  some  rej^ons 
the  stone  axes  or  arrow-heads  are  supposed  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  lightning,  and  they  are  occasionally  used  to 
relieve  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
placed  in  the  bed  of  the  suffering  woman.  Another  curious 
use  to  which  they  are  put  is  as  a  cure  for  an  eruptive  disease 
of  children.  Here  the  flint  is  struck  sharply  with  a  piece 
of  steel,  so  that  the  sparks  fall  upon  the  child's  head." 
This  gives  us  an  added  proof  of  tiie  association  of  these 
stone  axes,  etc.,  with  fire  and  with  the  lightning  flash. 

The  Burmese  celts  or  stone  hatchets  are  freqnentiy  of 
jade  and  differ  from  those  usually  met  with  in  Europe  and 
India,  in  that  they  are  provided  with  a  chisel-edge  instead 
of  a  double-sloped  cutting  edge.  An  Interesting  account  of 
the  superstitions  coimected  with  these  implements  is  given 
by  Mr.  Theobald,"'  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage. It  will  be  noted  that  the  Burmese  idefis  are  in  almost 
exact  accord  with  those  current  in  Europe. 

Tha  Bimneae  call  these  implements  mo-jio,  thonder-oluun  or  thnnder- 
holt,  and  believe  that  they  descend  with  the  li^tning  flash,  and,  after  pene- 
trating the  earth,  -waA  their  way  back  by  degrees  to  the  surface,  where  they 
an  fonnd  seatl«red  about  the  fields  among  the  lower  lulls,  nsnally  after 
rain,  or  on  removing  the  crops.  The  true  no-jio  is  supposed  to  possess 
many  oectdt  Tirtues,  and  it  is  not  common  to  find  one  which  does  not  show 
signs  of  having  been  ehipped  or  scraped  for  medicinal  poiposee. 

"Von  Slebold,  Jr.,  Verhondl.  Berl.  Anthnip.  Oea.,  1878,  p.  431. 
"Sven  Nilason,  "The  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,"  trans,  by 
the  author  and  ed.  1^  Sir  John  Lubbock,  3d  ed.,  London,  IB88,  p.  199. 
"Uawirs  of  the  Oeologioal  Survey  of  India,  vol.  z,  pp.  26&~269. 
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One  of  the  ohief  virtow  of  the  mo-jio  is  to  render  the  pcnon  of  the 
muvr  invulnerable;  and  many  an  onlacky  mo-jio  has  mecambed  to  the 
popular  teat,  which  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  doth  and  fire  a  bullet  at  it  at  ahort 
range.  If  the  man  miaaea  the  cloth,  the  anthentieity  and  power  of  the  charm 
ia  at  onee  eatabliahed;  if  the  atone  ia  fractured  it  ia  held  not  to  be  a  real 
mo-jio. 

Fire  will  not  eonanme  a  honae  which  eoataina  one,  thon^  I  never 
beard  of  thia  ordeal  being  attempted.  Last  bnt  not  leaat  is  the  known  faet 
that  the  owner  of  a  real  mo-jio  ean  eat  a  rainbow  in  half  with  it. 

Certain  recent  happenings  have  anggested  that  the  name 
"aTiator-stone"  would  bo  a  peculiarly  appropriate  desig- 
nation for  meteorites,  and  indeed  this  new  name  would 
only  seire  to  emphasize  the  legendary  belief,  that  he  who 
bore  with  him  a  meteorite  when  he  was  in  deadly  peril  would 
escape  all  injury.  By  a  strange  coincidence  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  great  risks  and  chances  are  generally  more 
or  less  superstitious  regarding  small  things,  and  a  daring 
aviator  recently  remarked  that  on  one  ocoaaion,  -whea.  his 
machine  had  suddenly  fallen  fifty  feet,  he  felt  for  his  tie 
and  said  to  himself:  "This  accident  has  happened  because 
I  forgot  to  put  on  my  opal  pin,  but  I  have  been  saved  from 
injury  because  I  carried  a  meteorite."  This  aviator,  having 
mentioned  the  incident  to  Harmon,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
latter  made  his  successful  attempt  to  win  the  Doubleday- 
Fage_aviatioa  prize,  Harmon  immediately  took  the  meteor- 
ite which  had  beoi  shown  to  him,  saying:  "Let  me  have  it." 
He  accomplished  his  task,  and  although  both  the  competing 
machines  were  injured,  the  aviators  themselves  were  saved. 

A  meteorite,  of  course,  caanot  be  claimed  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  danger  on  all  occasions,  but  several  who  have 
always  carried  them  have  seemed  to  escape  all  sorts  of 
harm.  Some  years  ago  a  meteorite  was  given  to  Edward 
Heron  Allen,  the  famous  writer  on  palmistry  and  the  violin, 
and  this  gifted  man  always  wore  it  about  him.  One  morning 
he  awakened  to  find  that  the  entire  roof  above  him  had  fallen 
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in,  except  just  that  portion  over  his  bed.  He  told  the  story 
to  one  of  the  best  known  ladies  in  Boston ;  one  who  is  known 
for  her  pnblio  spirit,  her  love  of  art  and  her  faultless  man- 
ner of  entertaining.  This  lady  snocessfnlly  nrged  Allen  to 
give  her  the  meteorite.  A  few  days  later,  while  ont  driving, 
a  great  track  with  two  mnaway  horses  attached  to  it  stmck 
her  carriage.  Instinctively  she  raised  her  muff  to  protect 
her  face;  the  mn£f  was  almost  cat  in  two,  bnt  the  lady  was 
not  hurt  A  few  days  later,  while  she  was  walking  under 
some  scaffolding,  it  fell,  and  the  open  part  where  the  hoists 
went  np  proved  to  be  just  where  she  stood.  Althonj^  snr- 
ronnded  by  min,  she  mnained  unharmed. 
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^toneis  of  l^ealins 

TTN  Mb  commentary  on  Theophrastas,  Sir  John  Hill 
'^  touches  upon  the  question  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
precious  stones.  His  researches  regarding  the  causes  and 
conditions  determiuing  color  in  stones,  led  him  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  active  principle,  if  it  really  existed,  was 
to  be  sought  in  the  coloring  matter.  As  the  opinion  of  a 
very  clever  student  in  his  day,  his  words  will  bear  quo- 
tation:* 

The  greatest  part  of  these  [medieiiial  viiioee]  eannot  bnt  be  eeen  at 
first  new  to  be  altogether  imaginary ;  and  aa  to  the  virtuee  of  the  Qenu  in 
gMieral,  it  ia  now  the  reigning  Opinion,  that  they  are  nearly  all  so,  their 
greatest  Friends  allowing  them  no  other  than  those  of  the  common  alkaline 
ALsoibeots.  Eowever,  whether  the  metalline  Puticlea,  to  which  they  owe 
their  Colonis,  are,  in  either  Qnontity  or  Quality,  in  Condition  to  hare  any 
effect  in  the  Body,  is  s  Matter  wortl^  of  a  strict  and  r^ular  TiTsi ;  and  that 
wonld  at  once  decide  the  Question  between  ua  and  the  Antienti,  and  shew 
whether  we  have  been  too  rash,  or  they  too  siq>erBtitiou8. 

The  so-called  "doctrine  of  signatures"  treated  of  the 
marks  set  by  nature  upon  certain  objects  to  denote  their 
usefulness  in  the  cure  of  diseases  affecting  different  parts 
of  the  body,  or  their  power  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the 
bitea  of  certain  animals  or  reptiles.  Of  this  theory  Martins 
says  that  the ' '  signatures ' '  are  not  to  be  songht  in  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  objects  with  the  diseased 
parts  of  the  human  body,  bnt  rather  in  the  color,  odor, 
taste,  composition,  etc.,  of  the  objects.' 

* llwophrastiu's  "History  of  Stones,"  with  aa  Bnglish  vsrstos  tj  Jeha 
HU],  London,  1740,  p.  73. 

■Ibrttns,  "  Ditarrlcht  von  der  Uagto  KatorsH,  Ldpslg,  1717,  p.  SftO. 
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Uedieral  medical  literature  has  no  more  interesting 
example  than  the  treatise  entitled  "Thesanras  Panpenun,'* 
or  the  "PfiflT-man,^?,  Treaanry,"  written  by  PetroB.  HifL- 
jramiB^  who  later  reigned  for  a  brief  period  as  pope  under 
the  name  of  John  XXI  (1276-1277).  The  birthplace  of  the 
author  was  Lisbon  in  Portagal,  and  be  stadied  for  some 
time  at  the  UnirerBity  of  Paris,  where  his  learning  earned 
him  hiji^  praise.  Prior  to  his  election  as  pope,  he  served 
for  a  time  as  first  physician  to  Pope  Gregory  X  (1271- 
1276) .  Most  of  the  remedies  prescribed  in  this  little  treatise 
are  naturally  anch  as  had  long  been  popular  among  the 
peasantry,  and  the  ingredients  of  which  could  easily  be 
secured;  vegetable  growths,  plants,  herbs  and  flowers,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  more  common  animals,  served  here,  as 
in  Pliny's  day  and  earlier  still,  as  those  most  highly  favored. 
Of  the  comparatively  few  mineral  substances  whose  use  is 
reoommended  may  be  noted  the  red  variety  of  chelidonw3 
or  "swallow  atone,'*  for  the  cure  of  epUepsy;  the  powder  of 
the  "iris"  (probably  an  iridescent  variety  of  quartz)  was 
also  a  cure  for  epileptics.  Then  we  find,  strange  to  say,  a 
reoommendation  of  such  costly  remedial  agencies  as  emerald 
and  sapphire,  either  of  which  if  tonched  on  the  eye  would 
heal  diseases  of  tiiat  organ.  Cold  stones  placed  on  the 
temples  and  tightly  bound  on  were  said  to  arrest  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  and  coral  was  a  great  help  in  syncope.  For 
stone  in  tiie  bladder  two  mineral  substances,  "humus"  and 
"songie,"  are  warmly  recommended  (the  former  can  scarcely 
be  held  to  signify  mere  "soil")*  as  are  also  "stones  found 
in  the  gizzards  of  oocks"  {Qie  alectorius)  and  those  from  the 
bladders  of  hogs.  All  these  were  to  be  reduced  to  powder, 
dissolved  in  liquid,  and  taken  in  the  form  of  potions.  The 
use  of  stones  and  coral  rather  as  amulets  or  talismans  than 
aa  remedies  is  occasionally  mentioned.  Thus  the  loadstone, 
if  worn,  is  said  to  remove  diaoord  between  man  and  woman  j 
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coral,  if  kept  in  the  hoaae,  destroyed  all  evil  inflnenoes,  and  it 
a  woman  wore  toaohing  her  skin  a  concretion  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  she-goat  that  had  not  had  young,  this  woman 
would  never  bear  a  child.' 

The  curious  old  medical  treatise  in  verse  caUed  the 
"Schola  Salemitana,"  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
James  Harington  in  1607.  The  following  lines  give  advioe 
that  is  as  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  our  own  age  aa 
to  Uiose  of  any  other :  * 

Un  time  physituns  itill,  flrst  doctor  Quiet, 
Next  doctor  Merry-num  and  doctor  Bjet 

Whether  with  or  withoat  iatention,  the  translator  has 
omitted  to  render  the  qualification  given  in  the  original: 
"Si  tibi  deficient  mediei"  (if  other  doctors  are  lacking). 

The  terrible  plagae  known  as  the  Black  Death  is  said 
to  have  claimed  13,000,000  victims  in  Europe  in  the  years 
1347  and  1348.  A  contemporary,  Olivier  de  la  Haye,  in 
a  poem  describing  this  fearful  visitation,  gives  a  number  of 
recipes  used,  or  to  be  used  as  remedies.  In  one  of  these 
there  appear  as  ingredients  pearls,  jargoons,  emeralds  and 
coral,  one-sixth  of  a  drachm  of  each  of  these  materials  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  prescription.*  The  symp- 
toms of  this  form  of  the  plague,  as  described  by  the  old 
writers,  are  said  to  resemble  dosely  those  of  the  disease  that 
was  prevalent  not  long  ago  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  especially 
in  northern  China  and  Manchuria. 

A  famous  class  of  medical  remedies  used  in  medieval 

*  From  a  fourteentli  centui;  Itali»B  MS.  trmnBl&tioii  of  the  trektise  in  the 
author'a  librkiy;  aeetol  8,  recto,  eol.  2 ;  lol,  B,  re«to,  eol.  Ij  foL  10,  recto,  eoL2; 
fol.  14,  verso,  col.  1;  fol.  17,  vereo,  eoL  1;  fol.  £6,  vtno,  coi  I;  loL  2<l,  rerao, 
coL  1  {  fol.  26,  VCTM,  col.  2 ;  fol.  29,  Term,  col.  2. 

'R^imen  Hnitaitii  Salemitanum,  ed.  Sir  Alcxuider  Cooke,  Oxford.  1S30, 
p.  126.  This  edition  contain  reproduction*  of  inAii;^  cnrioiu  woodcuta  ttVM  the 
old  Oerman  editioni  of  Curio,  publiihed  in  1559,  16SB  and  1ST9. 

■  EaT«rd, "  Eirtolre  de  rorfevrerie,"  Paris,  1606,  p.  360 ;  OUfitr  d«  U  HaTe, 
"  Poeme  BUT  U  gruule  peate  de  1348,"  Tsrwa  3182  iqq. 
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times  bore  the  generic  name  theriaca,  or  theriao,  this  desig- 
nation being  derived  from  the  Qreek  therion,  signifying  a 
beast,  more  speoificaUy  a  poisonous  animal  and  hence  aiso  a 
serpent.  These  preparations  were  primarily  antidotes  for 
poison,  bnt  were  also  freely  administered  for  any  form  of 
"blood-poisoning,"  for  malarial  infection,  malignant  fevers 
and  the  like.  Principal  ingredients  were  the  "Armenian 
stone"  (a  friable,  bine  carbonate  of  copper),  pearls,  charred 
Btag's>hom,  and  coraL  The  Veronese  physician,  Francesco 
Inttia,  confidently  affirms  that  this  remedy  not  only  cared 
the  plagae,  bnt  also  protected  those  who  had  partaken  of  it 
from  contracting  the  disease ;  this  was  said  to  be  more  espe- 
dally  trae  of  the  theriaca  Andromachi,  or  Venice  treacle 
as  it  was  popularly  called,  which  purported  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Boman  or  Greek  physician,  Andromachus,  who 
composed  some  medical  po«ns  dedicated  to  Csesar." 

In  medieval  Bohemia  the  knowledge  of  precious  stones 
and  their  employment  for  curative  purposes  is  well  attested. 
There  exists  a  Bohemian  manuscript  list  of  precious  stones 
dated  in  1391,  in  which  no  less  than  55  different  gems 
are  noted-  Their  medicinal  use  in  Bohemia  at  this  time 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Synonima  Apotheoariorum  where 
precious  stimee  are  listed  among  the  materials  of  the  apothe- 
caries' art^ 

In  the  testaments  of  royal  and  princely  personages, 
medical  stones  are  often  bestowed  as  precious  legacies. 
Thus  in  the  will  of  the  Hessian  prince,  Henry  VIII  of 
Fiirstenberg,  the  following  stones  are  mentioned  as  espe- 
dally  costly  objects:  a  "crabstone"  (Krebstein),  a  blood- 
stone, and  a  gravel-stone,  the  latter  being  a  piece  of  jade  or 
nephrite."  The  crabstone,  sometimes  called  crab's-eye,  is  a 
obalky  concretion  which  forms  on  either  side  of  the  stomach 

■  Frtaelarf  India,  "  Hjgiphfliu  rive  de  Mm  malign*  dialognt,"  Verona, 
16M,  pp.  lU,  IH. 

*Dr.  B.  Jftafc,  "  Ana  d«in  Baioha  der  Bdloteine,"  Praf-,  1914,  p.  «&. 

■  Kotart,  «  ffin  EdlMMn  der  Vomit,"  Stuttgart,  1910,  p.  S6. 
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of  a  crab  or  other  croBtacean  dnring  the  moulting  period,  and 
this  was  and  is  still  nsed  as  an  eye-stone  for  the  removing 
of  foreign  bodies  that  have  entered  the  eye,  the  eye-stone 


"Ortu*  BuiUtls", 


being  introduced  under  the  eyelid.  This  results  in  a  rapid 
flow  from  the  tear-dnots  whltdi  often  washes  away  the 
foreign  bodies,  the  passage  of  the  stone  across  the  eyeball 
occasionally  aiding  in  the  work  by  robbing  off  the  body. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies, 
garnets,  jacinths,  coral  and  sardonyxes  were  used  in  all 
tonics  prescribed  to  protect  the  heart  against  the  effects 
of  poison  and  of  the  plague.  As  it  was  noted  that  these 
remedies  were  frequently  ineffectual,  an  explanation  was 
sought  in  the  fact  that  spurious  stones  were  often  used,  the 
apothecaries  either  not  having  the  knowledge  to  recognize 
the  genuine  stones,  or  being  moved  by  a  desire  to  profit  by 
the  substitution  of  some  inferior  substance.  Hence  phys- 
icians were  warned  to  be  on  their  guard  against  such  decep- 
tions, and  only  to  employ  thoroughly  trustworthy  apothe- 
caries for  the  compounding  of  their  prescriptions.  A  sub- 
stitution frequently  made  was  that  of  the  so-called  yellow 
chrysoprase  (cerogate),  a  stained  chalcedony,  for  the 
jacinth,  although  the  true  jacinth  of  the  andents  was  of  the 
color  of  the  amethyst.  The  grinding  of  ooral  in  a  brass 
mortar,  instead  of  in  one  of  marble,  was  also  regarded  as 
a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  whidi  would  have  the  worst 
possible  results  for  the  unlucky  patient  who  took  the  powder, 
for  some  particles  of  the  brass  might  be  rubbed  away  and 
mix  with  the  coral.  This  was  said  to  have  often  produced 
very  serious  illness.* 

In  a  price-list  of  a  firm  of  German  druggists,  printed  in 
1757,  all  the  precious  stones  still  appear.  Here  the  cost  of 
a  pound  of  rock-crystal  is  six  groschen  ($.18) ;  the  same 
quantity  of  emerald  was  priced  at  eight  groschen  ($.25), 
while  the  pound  of  sapphire  was  quoted  at  sixteen  groschen 
($.50),  of  ruby  at  one  thaler  ($.75),  and  of  lapis-lazuli  at 
five  thalers  ($3.75).  This  indicates  quite  clearly  the  quality 
of  the  emerald,  sapphire  and  ruby  offered  for  sale.  A 
pound  of  Oriental  bezoar  commanded  the  highest  prioe, 
sixteen  thalers  ($12)." 

*Andr««  Hmtthioltu,  "  CommuiterlM  nir  Discoride,"  L7011,  1M2  (writte) 
in  lSSS),p.  638. 

■■TIUiBer,  " Litbothenpi^"  Barlin,  1902,  p.  M. 
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Begarding  the  length  of  time  daring  which  varioiu  prep> 
orations  retained  their  strength,  Braonfels"  stateB  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  the  sola- 
tion  of  lapis  Arm«ins  lasted  for  ten  years,  while  that  of 
lapis  lazali  coald  be  preserved  only  abont  three  years.  A 
list  of  the  indispensable  materials  which  shoald  be  in  eyery 
good  pharmaoy  incladed  the  following  precious  stones : 

Jwintlt  MagnM 

Sappbin  Conl 


Topai:  Aetitw 

Mirgwitbk  Jttptr 

The  supposed  medicinal  properties  of  predoas  stones 
are  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  by  the  Veronese 
physician,  Franoeeco  India,  writing  in  1593."  After  estab- 
lishing the  distinction  between  alimentary  and  medicinal 
snbstances,  he  proceeds  to  exclude  from  the  latter  category 
the  jacinth,  emerald,  sapphire,  etc.,  because  although  they 
could  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  they  could  not  be  dissolved, 
so  that  when  taken  in  a  potion  they  could  be  absorbed  in  the 
human  system.**  Hence  no  such  effects  could  properly  be 
ascribed  to  them  as  were  to  be  expected  from  the  regular 
and  normal  medicinal  agencies.  This  writer  ascribes  the 
original  nse  of  sudi  stones  as  remedies  for  malignant  fevers 
and  other  dangerous  diseases  to  the  Arabs,  adding  that  "had 
they  not  made  this  mistake  and  thus  led  many  physicians 
into  error,  they  would  have  been  better  worthy  of  praise. "  " 
In  fact  be  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  emphatic 
opinion  that  these  stones  are  not  rem^al  agents  fit  to  be 

"Bnunfela,  "  Rcf onufttton  der  Appteclcen,"  Struaburg,  1636,  foL  XIV  b, 
XXb. 

■■  FnuieiMi  Indl«,  "  HjgiplifhM,  liTe  de  febre  nudibna  dwlopui,"  Vervam, 
1593. 

■Op.  dt.  pp.  116  iqq. 
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admizufitered  or  need  by  any  rational  physidan."  That 
powdered  heniatite  (red  oxide  of  iron)  possesBes  an  astrin- 
gent qnality  and  may  really  be  looked  upon  as  a  medicine, 
he  folly  recognizes,  more  particolarly  its  effioaoy  for  the 
care  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  bnt  neither  these  nor  similar 
qnalities  oan  be  credited  to  sapphires,  emeralds,  or  jacinths. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  not  disposed  to  deny  that  these  stones 
may  have  some  subtle  effect  npon  the  body  when  worn,  or 
when  held  in  the  month  for  a  time.  Thus  he  agrees  inth 
Avicenna  (BenSina)  that  a  jacinth  worn  over  the  heart  may 
strengthen  that  organ,  for  he  knows  of  the  power  inherent 
in  jasper  to  check  a  hemorrhage.  In  a  word  his  argument 
is  prindpally  directed  against  the  internal  nse  of  powders 
made  from  these  hard  and  nnassimilable  stones.*" 

Robert  Boyle,  writing  in  1663,  attempts  to  show  that  Uie 
theory  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  precious  stones  is  not 
incompatible  with  observed  facts.  ^  this  connection  he 
says :  '• 

I  am  not  «ltog»Uier  of  th«ir  mind,  tbat  «lMolnt«l;  Te]«et  tb«  intanui 
on  of  tjMf''aold,  Rubies,  SAphyis,  Emeralds,  and  other  Oems,  ae  things 
that  an  nneonqnerable  b;  the  heat  of  the  etomaeh.  For  as  there  ar»  rieh 
Patients  that  msf ,  withont  mnoh  ineonvenienoe,  goe  to  the  priee  of  the 
dearest  HedieiiieB ;  bo  I  think  the  Stomaeh  acts  not  on  Uedieinei  barel;  npon 
Uwaeeonntof  its  heat,  bnt  is  endowed  iritb  a  subtle  disBolTsnt  (whenee  never 
it  hath  it)  by  which  it  ma;  perform  divers  things  not  to  be  done  b;  so 
langnid  a  heat.  And  I  have,  with  Liqnois  of  difFermg  sorts,  eanlj  drawn 
from  Yegrtshle  Substances,  and  perhi4>8  onrectified,  stHnetimes  diamlved, 
and  sometimes  drawn  Tinctures  from  Gems,  and  that  in  the  etdd  .  .  .  Bnt 
that  which  I  ehiefly  eonrader  on  this  occanon  is,  that  'tis  one  thing  to  maks 
it  pnbabU,  that  is,  pottible,  Odd,  Rubies,  Baphyrs,  ete.,  may  be  wrought 
npon  by  humane  Stomaeh;  and  anolher  thing  to  shew  both  that  they  art 
vont  to  be  80,  and  that  they  are  actnally  endowed  with  those  partienlar 

"Op.  dt.,  p.  116. 
*Op.  «it.,pp.  11S-12S. 

*  Boyle,  "  On  the  Uaehilneas  of  BzperimentU  PhihMophy,"  Oxford,  1M«, 
p.  108. 
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■nd  qMoflek  Virtaes  that  are  aaeribed  to  them;  na.j  and  (over  aad  abova) 
that  then  Viitnes  are  each  and  to  eminent,  that  they  considerably  surpass 
thoae  of  ehe^>er  Simples.  And  I  think,  that  in  Prescriptions  made  for  the 
poorer  sort  of  Patients,  a  Physician  may  well  Bubetitiit«  cheaper  Ingredicots 
in  the  place  of  these  precioua  ones,  whose  Virtues  are  no  half  so  unqnea- 
tioDafate  ••  their  Deameesa. 

Whether  the  somewhat  myBterions  illness  and  death  of 
the  popes  Leo  IV  and  Paul  n  ooold  have  been  caused  by  the 
great  quantity  of  pearls  and  precions  stones  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  was  a  qnestion  seriously  discussed  by 
Johann  WolCf,  the  supposed  lethal  effect  being  attributed  to 
the  coldness  of  such  objects."  Indeed,  the  frigidity  of 
precious  stones  was  adduced  by  certain  writers  as  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  their  remedial  use  in  fevers.'^ 

Not  only  to  King  Frederick  III  of  Denmark  himself,  to 
whom  on  his  death-bed  in  1670,  a  dose  of  xmlverized  bezoar 
was  administered,  but  to  his  queen  and  their  children  such 
remedies  were  given,  there  being  record  that  on  September 
19,  1663,  a  prescription-  containing  red  coral  and  pearl 
powder  was  compounded  by  the  Court  Pharmacy  for  the 
queen,  while  a  few  years  earlier  the  inevitable  bezoar  and 
also  a  tonic  pearl-milk  were  administered  to  some  of  the 
royal  offspring.'" 

Some  interesting  details  as  to  the  use  of  precious  stone 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  illness  appear  in  the  manuscript 
notes  of  lectures  given  at  the  Leyden  Hospital  by  the  seven- 
teenth century  physician,  Lucas  S^acht,  in  1674  and  1675.'" 
This  shows  that  these  remedial  agents  were  there  and  at 
that  time  only  used  as  a  last  resort,  when  the  patient's  con- 

"johatinU  Wolffli,  "CurioBUs  amuletorum  scrutator,"  Franeofurti  et 
Ltpsia,  1092,  p.  604. 

"J.  B.  Sll-vatici,  "  ControversiB  medio,"  Praneorurti,  1601,  p.  223. 

*A»I  Garboe,  "  EimathiBtoriake  Stndier  orer  jEdelatenc,"  KJbenhaTn 
og  Erlitiania,  1915,  p.  264. 

*  Sm  Axel  Oarboe,  '^ulturhiBtoriske  Stndier  over  £delstaiH,  med  SMrllgt 
HcBbnk  paa  det  17.  Aarhnndrede,"  KJbenhavn  og  Erlatiania,  IDIS,  pp.  Ul  sqq. 
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dition  had  become  desperate,  and  the  physidan  is  asnalfy 
obliged  to  record  the  fact  that  death  enaned  shortly  after- 
wards. Thus  we  are  told  of  the  case  of  a  certain  Lndovicos 
CareU  who  was  snffering  fr<mi  difficolty  of  breathing  and 
pnmlait  expectoration ;  his  body  was  so  distended  that  he 
could  scarcely  move  his  limbs,  and  he  also  had  a  severe 
diarrhcea.  This  was  his  condition  on  November  12, 1674,  and 
the  symptoms  steadily  grew  worse  under  a  treatment  of 
herb  decoctions,  until  a  few  days  later,  on  Novonber  21,  it 
is  noted  that  "he  only  thinks  of  death."  Still  the  doctors 
waited  until  November  24  before  they  decided  to  administer 
a  compound  remedy  consisting  in  part  of  the  elixirs  of 
jadnth  and  pearl;  three  days  later  the  patient  died.  In 
general  the  chief  symptoms  which  justified  the  use  of  such 
remedies  were  those  of  high  fever  or  great  weakness. 

Althongh  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
belief  in  the  special  curative  powers  of  precious-stone  ma- 
terial had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a 
more  sciraitifio  conception  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
these  bodies,  still,  we  find,  even  in  so  capable  a  writer  as 
the  German  mineralogist,  TJ.  F.  B.  Briickmann,  a  lingering 
trace  of  the  old  idea,  for  while  he  declares  that  all  intelligent 
physicians  have  abandoned  their  use,  he  adds,  "if,  how- 
ever, any  stone  of  this  kind  has  more  effect  than  an  ordi- 
nary earthy  substance,  it  is  the  lapis  lazuli,  hut  we  have 
a  hundred  other  remedies  equally  efficacious  and  much 
<dieaper. ' '  He  also  testifies  to  the  fact  that  very  little  genu- 
ine material  was  to  be  had  from  the  apothecaries,  he  him- 
self having  often  seen  a  yellow  feldspar  offered  instead  of  a 
jacinth,  and  poor  garnets  as  substitutes  for  mbies.** 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  famous 
cordial  medicine,  called  "Oascoign's  Powder,"  after  the 


1767,  pp.  4,  S  of  prefue. 
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f^ysidan  who  compotmded  it,  had  an  iimnense  vogue  in 
England.  This  man  is  aud  to  have  got  more  than  £50,000 
($250,000)  from  the  sale  of  this  single  remedy.  It  is  stated 
to  have  contained  Oriental  bezoar  (the  most  important 
ingredient),  white  amber,  red  ooral,  crab's  eyes,  powdered 
hartshorn,  pearl  and  black  crab's  daws;  certainly  a  most 
incongraonB  mixture  and  one  well  calculated  to  test  the 
resisting  powers  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  adminis- 
tered." 

A  modem  writer  finds  in  the  homeopathic  theory  of 
medicine  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  therapentio  effects 
of  predone  stones.**  For  if  the  smaller  the  dose  the  greater 
the  effect,  then  such  super-subtle  emanations  as  are  thought 
to  proceed  from  predous  stones  must  have  effects  still  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  most  highly  diluted  tinctures 
administered  by  homeopathists  of  the  old  school  Christian 
Sdenee,  however,  with  its  bold  denial  of  the  existence  of 
disease,  and  with  Its  purely  spiritual  treatment  of  the '  *  men- 
tal error"  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  morbid 
symptoms,  could  even  more  easily  account  for  the  apparent 
cures  wrought  by  merely  wearing  predous  stones.  The  be- 
lief in  their  remedial  virtue  would  serve  to  remove  the  mor- 
bid impression,  and  would  restore  the  mind  to  its  normal  and 
healthy  state. 

An  instance  from  our  own  day  of  the  application  of  a 
mineral  substance  externally  for  the  cure  of  disease,  appears 
in  the  use  of  the  uranium  pitchblende  occurring  in  Joaohims- 
thal,  Bohonia,  This  is  enclosed  in  leather  bags  and  applied 
to  the  head  for  the  cure  of  headache.  The  most  violent  pains 
are  said  to  be  relieved  in  a  short  time  by  this  treatment, 

'  John  and  Andrew  V*n  Ifymadyk,  "  HaBMun  Brittanieuni,"  2  cd.  revised 
Mid  eorreeUd  by  P.  Bojie,  Londwi,  1701,  p.  61. 

"  Femfe,  "  Pre^ovi  StoBM  tot  Contive  Wear,"  Brlatol,  1907,  p.  2H . 
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the  effect  being  prodnoed  by  tibe  radiom  contained  in  the 
pitchblende.** 

Treating  of  the  medicinal  virtaes  of  agates,  Pliny  dia- 
tingniahes  between  the  Indian  agates,  which  were  a  remedy 
for  diBeases  of  the  eyes,  and  those  from  Egypt  and  Crete, 
which  were  especially  adapted  for  curing  the  bites  of  spiders 
or  scorpions.*'  This  latter  quality  was  probably  attributed 
to  the  agate  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  cooling  in- 
fluence upon  the  body.  Damigeron  directs  that  when  used 
to  cure  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures  the  stone  should  be 
reduced  to  a  powder,  which  was  to  be  strewn  over  tbe 
wonnd;  sometimes,  however,  tMs  powder  was  dissolved  in 
wine  and  administered  internally.'*'  As  an  agate,  if  held 
in  the  mouth,  was  supposed  to  quench  thirst,  it  was  recom- 
mended at  an  early  period  for  the  care  of  fevers  and  in* 
flanunatory  diseases." 

In  Byzantine  times  the  use  of  agate  for  inflamed  eyes 
and  for  headaches  is  still  advised  by  Psellus  (eleventh  cen- 
tury), who  adds  that  it  checks  menstruation  and  prevaits 
tiie  accumulation  of  water  in  cases  of  dropsy.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  wonderful  absorbent  power  of  the  stone.^ 
It  seems  most  probable  that  here  some  kind  of  hydrophane 
has  been  confounded  with  the  agate.  The  other  use,  that  of 
che<Aing  hemorrhages,  presupposes  the  use  of  a  red  variety 
of  agate. 

"Von  HoTorka  atiil  Kronfetd,  " Vergldcboide  VolkraMdieiii,''  Stuttgut, 
1D08,  vol.  1,  p.  8S6.    Commiutloatioit  of  Dr.  Chriatof  Hutuagen,  Jr. 
"Dunl^on,  "De  kpldibtu,"  ed.  Abel,  B«to1.,  1881,  p.  177. 
■■  Plfnii,  "  Natanlis  hiBtorin,"  lib.  xxxvi,  ctp.  64. 
"Orpbd,  "Lithica,"  ed.  Abel,  Berol.,  1881,  vb.  010  sqq. 
"Faelli,  "De  Ispidmn  Tiitutibus,"  ed,  Bemond,  Lug.  B»t.,  1746,  p.  10. 
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Thomas  de  Cantimpr^  *"  tdls  ns  thai  the  beryl  cores 
quinsy  and  swollen  glands  in  the  neck  if  the  affected  part  be 
mbbed  with  the  stone.  It  is  also  tisefal  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  if  water  in  which  it  haa  been 
steeped  be  given  to  anyone  suffering  from  an  attack  of  hio- 
conghs,  relief  will  be  afforded. 

The  beryl  was  warmly  recommended  as  a  core  for  in- 
juries to  the  eyeball,  even  of  the  most  serious  kind.  For 
nae  in  ancdi  cases  the  stone  was  to  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar, 
and  this  powder  then  passed  throagh  a  fine  sieve.  Of  the 
minute  particles  thus  secured,  a  small  quantity  waa  to  be 
introduced  each  morning  into  the  injured  eye,  the  patient 
being  in  a  recumbent  posture.  He  was  then  to  keep  properly 
quiet  with  his  eyes  shut  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
after  this  operation.  Although  it  waa  not  indeed  claimed  that 
where  the  power  of  sight  had  been  destroyed  it  could  thus 
be  restored,  still  even  in  case  of  such  severe  injury  the 
eyeball  was  healed  sooner  and  assumed  a  better  appearance. 
In  less  serious  oases  a  cure  was  considered  to  be  assured.'* 

Many  virtues  are  attributed  to  carbuncles.  It  is  related 
that  those  who  wear  them  can  resist  poisons  and  are  pre- 
served from  the  pest.  They  dissipate  sadness,  control  in- 
continence, avert  evil  thoughts  and  dreams,  exhilarate  the 
soul  and  foretell  misfortunes  to  man  by  losing  their  native 
splendor.'* 

*  Eonrftd  tod  M^gaahetffa  fourteenth  century  verBion,  "  Bnoli  d«r  Natur," 
•d.  by  Dr.  PrRiu  Pf«tffer,  StnttKBrt,  1861,  p.  436. 

**  Andree  Boccii,  "De  Gemmia  et  lApidlbos  Fretioai*"  (£«tfii  TsraloB  t^ 
Wolfgang  GsbelchoTer  of  the  lUlian  original),  FrancofurU,  1603,  pp.  IDO,  101, 
Note  of  OabelchoTer. 

'Johumie  Braunil,  "De  Veetita  Saeerdotum  BAnMmm,"  AmttdodaBi, 
1680,  pp.  072-3. 
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Perforated^  spherical  beads  of  milkf-Thite  ehaloedony 
are  worn  at  the  present  day  by  Italian  peasant-women  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  milk.  Henoe.the  Italian  name  for  snch 
a  bead,  pietra  laUea.  Perforated  beads  of  white  steatite, 
belonging  to  fbe  early  Iron  Age,  have  been  found  near 
Fem^a,  where  the  chalcedony  beads  are  worn,  and  it 
is  believed  that  these  steatite  beads  were  borne  for  the 
same  purpose.'' 

Coral 

Coral  and  aafran,  if  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  cat,  were 
believed  to  have  marvellous  powers;  and  when  emeralds 
were  added  to  the  coral  the  talisman  would  drive  off  a  mor- 
tal fever.  To  have  the  proper  effect,  however,  it  must  be 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  patient."  As  a  cure  for  hydro- 
phobia, dog-collars  set  with  flint  and  Maltese  ooral  were 
recommended  in  Bomui  times;  "sacred  shells"  and  herbs 
over  which  magic  incantations  had  been  pronounced  were 
also  attached  to,  or  enclosed  in  these  collars.  The  use  of 
coral  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  belief  in 
its  power  to  dissolve  the  spell  cast  by  the  Evil  Eye,  for 
OratiuB,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  a.d,  and  was  a 
contnnporary  of  the  poet  Ovid,  asserts  that  if  such  collars 
were  put  on  dogs  suffering  from  hydrophobia,  the  gods  were 
appeased,  and  the  charm  cast  by  "an  envious  eye"  was 
broken.'* 

The  Hindu  physicians  found  that  coral  tasted  both  sweet 
and  soar,  and  they  asserted  that  its  prindpal  action  was 

**  Belocci,  "  Catalogue  da  t'Exposition  de  Ik  SocifiU  d'AnUiropolt^a  "  (Ex. 
de  IBOO),  pp.  278-279. 

"SeTernsSanitnonicuB,"Precepteemedic»nz,"  teztuid  truia.  by  L.  Bandet, 
Pula,  1S4G,  pp.  76,  77. 

**Oi«tfi  FaJisci,  "  CynegMoaa  ";  oolleetion  des  Mitenrs  lAtin,  ed.  NIzud, 
«vL  KTt,  Parii,  1851,  p.  780,  UnM  401-406. 
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on  the  secretions  of  the  mncons  membrane,  on  the  bile  and  on 
certain  morbid  secretions.*"  Although  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  coral  have  bat  slight  medicinal  value,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  effects  upon  the  secretions  may  have 
been  observed  experimentally  after  the  administration  of 
a  dose  of  powdered  coral. 

An  old  pharmacopceia  gives  elaborate  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  "Tincture  of  Coral."  A  branch  of  very 
red  coral  was  to  be  buried  in  melted  wax,  and  allowed  to 
remain  over  a  fire  for  the  space  of  two  days,  "after  which 
time  yon  will  see  that  the  coral  has  become  white,  while 
the  wax  has  assumed  a  red  hne."  A  fresh  branch  of  coral 
is  then  to  be  put  into  the  partially  colored  wax,  and  the 
above  operation  repeated ;  the  wax  will  then  be ' '  redder  than 
before."  It  is  now  to  be  broken  into  crusts,  which  are  to  be 
steeped  in  alcohol  until  the  liquid  has  extracted  the  coloring 
matter  from  the  wax  and  has  become  reddish.  In  this  way, 
after  the  removal  of  the  wax  by  filtration,  etc.,  a  tincture 
was  obtained  which  is  represented  to  have  been  an  excellent 
tonic,  and  to  have  had  the  power  to  expel ' '  bad  humors, ' '  by 
indudng  perspiration,  or  by  its  diuretic  action.'"  We 
strongly  suspect  that  in  this,  as  in  many  modem  "tonics," 
the  contents  of  spirit  was  the  active  principle. 

An  apparent  confirmation  of  the  widespread  belief  of 
former  centuries  that  red  coral  changed  its  hue  in  sympathy 
with  the  state  of  the  wearer's  health,  oansed  perhaps  by  the 
exudations  or  sweats  arising  from  fevers  or  other  ailments, 
is  ^ven  from  personal  experience  by  the  German  physiinan, 
Johann  Wittich.  Writing  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  this  author  relates  that  he  was  called  in  to  attend  a 
youth  named  Bernard  Erasmus,  son  of  the  burgomaster  of 

"OutM,  "Die  IndlBche  Minenlioi";  NAharui's  " Rajulgfaaiita,"  Tkigft 
Xm,  Ldpdg,  1682,  p.  76. 

"Ltmarr,  "Curmu  CbyvdefU,"  Latin  Teraion  by  De  Betweque,  Qotsn, 
1681,  p.  338. 
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Amstadt.  As  the  yonth  sickened  unto  death  a  red  coral 
which  he  waa  wearing  turned  first  whitish,  then  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  and  finally  became  covered  with  black  spots.  To  the 
anxious  questions  of  the  youth's  sister,  Wittieh  could  only 
give  a  moumfal  answer,  telling  her  to  take  away  the  ooral, 
for  death  was  surely  approadiing,  and  this  prognostication 
proved  to  be  only  too  true,  as  in  a  few  hours  young  Erasmus 
waa  dead.'^ 

A  rosary  of  ooral  beads  was  sometimes  called  in  France 
a  pater  de  sang,  or  "blood-roaary,"  since  it  waa  believed 
to  check  hemorrhages.  An  anonymous  author  of  an  eigh- 
teenth century  treatise  on  superstitions,  assuming  that  thia 
effect  could  be  produced  only  by  thickening  the  blood,  asserts 
that  such  a  rosary  might  do  more  harm  than  good,  for  if  it 
possessed  this  power  at  one  time,  it  must  possess  it  con- 
stantly, and  its  action  would  be  very  injurious.'^  Pearls  and 
corals  were  still  freely  used  as  therapeutic  agents  in  the  last 
half  of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  for  we  are  told  that  Louis 
XIV  (1638-1715),  in  1655,  took  tablets  containing  gold  and 
pearls,  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him  by  his  physician 
Vallot,  and,  in  1664,  a  remedy  composed  of  pearls  and  corals 
was  recommended  by  the  same  authority.** 

Conuituuii 

A  stone,  whidi  from  the  description  seems  to  have  been 
an  almost  colorless  variety  of  corundum  with  a  faint  reddish 
tint,  is  recommended  in  the  Syrian  Aristotle  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  diseases  of  the  breast.    To  have  the  proper  effect 

"  JohftnncB  Wittichiui,  "  Berieht  von  den  wiiiiderb«rai  Beioardluhen 
St«ii>ea,"  LeipHg,  lESO.  p-  C0>  eited  in  Axel  Qarboe's  "  Kuiuthistoildce  Stndler 
OTcr  J^titene,"  EobenhAvn  <%  KrUtimuia,  191S,  p.  98. 

'"Histoire  critique  de«  prsetiqaes  nipentitieuBM;  par  an  pretr«  dv 
l-Ormtoire,"  Parii,  1708,  p.  326. 

*Baruka.  and  Kronfeld,  "  Vetglelobende  VolkvoMlUiii,''  Stuttgart,  1S08, 
foL  i,  p.  lOT. 
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this  stone  was  to  be  worn  on  the  region  affected  by  the 
malady.*' 

The  Hindu  phyeicians  claimed  that  they  had  fonnd  that 
the  diamond  had  six  flavors;  it  was  sweet,  sonr,  ealty,  pun- 
gent, bitter,  and  acrid.  Since  the  stone  united  all  l^ese 
apparently  contradictory  qualities,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  that  it  should  be  supposed  to  cure  all  diseases 
and  lessen  all  ills.  An  elixir  of  great  potency,  stimulating 
and  strengthening  all  the  bodily  functions,  was  made  fnon 
the  diamond.*'  ' 

The  anthoT  of  the  Jawahir-nameh  (Bo(^  of  Jewels), 
written  about  a  century  ago,  gives  some  of  the  prevalent 
Blndn  ideas  regarding  the  diamond.  He  asserts  that  the 
similarity  of  this  stone  and  rock-crystal  led  to  the  beli^ 
that  the  latter  was  only  an  incomplete  or  "unripe"  form  of 
the  diamond.  For  tliis  reason  rock  crystal  was  called 
kacha,  "unripe,"  and  the  diamond,  pakka,  "ripe,"  The 
same  writer,  after  noting  the  general  belief  that  if  a  dia- 
mond were  put  in  the  mouth  it  caused  the  teeth  to  fall  out, 
states  that  some  were  not  disposed  to  admit  this,  as  diamond- 
dust  had  been  used  as  a  tooth-powder  without  any  bad 
effects.**  It  might  certainly  serve  to  whiten  the  teetti,  but 
any  one  who  trusted  to  this  very  drastic  dentifrice  would 
soon  be  sadly  in  need  of  the  dentist's  help. 

As  a  proof  that  the  diamond  was  not  much  prized  as 
an  ornamental  stone  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  some  of 

**RoM,  "Ariitotelei  Da  Upidilnu  nod  Arnoldni  Saxo,"  in  Zeltadi.  fOr 
D.  Alt.,  New  8«riM,  toL  yi,  pp.  378,  370. 

"Gube,  "IMe  Inditclie  HinerBtiea  ";  Nahanri's  "  Rajanlgbftiitti,''  Taigs 
Xni,  Ldprif,  1882,  p.  80. 

'  "  Orientftt  Aeeounta  of  the  Precioiu  HlneralB,"  tram,  bj  Rmja  EftUkiihan, 
with  Tcmftrki  b^  Jubm  PrisMpi  Jonrn.  A^Ut.  Soc.  ol  Bangal,  toL  I,  Cklentta, 
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the  praise  bestowed  npon  it  by  Pliny  and  other  claBsical 
writers  was  copied  and  reoopied  in  a  more  or  less  perfonc* 
tory  way,  we  may  cite  the  few  lines  devoted  to  the  stone  by 
Psellaa,  who  lived  in  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  centary 
A.D.  This  writer  simply  remarks  of  the  diamond  that  it  is 
hard  and  difficult  to  pierce,  adding,  as  its  chief  virtue,  that 
it  would  quench  the  heat  of  the  "semi-tertian"  fever.*' 
The  belief  in-  this  cooling  quality  of  the  diamond  was  sug- 
gested by  its  lack  of  color  conpled  with  its  extreme  hardness, 
the  latter  quality  being  thought  to  angment  the  refrigerant 
power  BUppoaed  to  be  inherent  in  colorless  crystals  which 
resembled  ice. 

duccflw 

The  emerald  is  especially  commended  for  amulets  to  be 
suspended  from  the  nw^  of  children ;  it  is  believed  to  pre- 
serve them  from  epileptic  convulsions  and  to  prevent  the 
falling  sickness;  but  if  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  such 
that  it  oaimot  be  overcome  by  the  stone,  the  latter  breaks  up. 
Bound  to  a  woman's  thigh  it  is  said  to  hasten  parturition; 
hanging  from  the  neck  it  drives  off  vain  fears  and  evil 
spirits.  It  strengthens  the  memory,  restores  the  sight,  re- 
veals adultery  and  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  pro- 
duces eloquence  and  increases  wealth.** 

Besides  the  usual  designation  marakata  which  Oarbe 
believes  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  a/i^par^ot,  the  Sans- 
krit has  several  distinguishing  names  for  the  emerald.  One 
of  these,  agmagarbhaja,  signifies  "sprung  from  the  rock," 
and  well  describes  the  emerald  in  its  matrix.  Another  name 
is  gartdari,  "enony  of  poison,"  indicating  the  great  repute 
enjoyed  by  this  stone  in  India  as  an  antidote  for  all  animal, 

«Bm  Tiadm,  "De  admnuuit*,''  BeroUni,  1829,  p.  M. 
**  JoIuuitii>  Bmuiii,  "  De  VevUto  SHerdotnm  Hcbraeonun,"  AnwtdodftBii, 
lOSO,  p.  M«. 
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mineral  and  vegetable  poisons.*'  In  Mexico  the  ^nerald  ** 
bore  the  name  Qnetzalitzli,  "stone  of  the  quetzal,"  becanae 
its  color  resembled  the  brilliant  green  of  the  plnmes  of  the 
bird  called  in  the  Mexican  tongne  quetecU.  These  plnmes 
were  worn  as  insignia  of  royalty  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  hence  the  emerald  was  regarded 
as  an  essentially  regal  gem,  although  its  use  was  not  con- 
fined to  royalty. 

The  tincture  of  emerald  is  recommended  by  the  Arab 
physician  Abenzoar  as  an  internal  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
dysentery,  the  dose  prescribed  being  six  grains.  He  also 
claims  to  have  cured  one  of  his  patients  suffering  from  this 
disease  by  making  him  wear  an  emerald.*''  This  illustrates 
the  use  of  the  stone  in  Moorish  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  period  of  the  highest  development  of 
Moorish  civilization,  for  Abenzoar,  or  Abu  Meruan,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  was  bom  in  Seville  about  1091  aj>.  and 
died  in  1161  or  1162. 

i^emotite 

The  curative  properties  of  the  hematite  were  generally 
recognized  by  the  early  writers,  and  in  this  case  they  were 
not  so  much  at  fault,  as  this  substance  possesses  consider- 
able astringent  properties.  Galen  recommends  its  use  for 
inflamed  eyelids,  following  in  this  the  teachings  of  the  Egyp- 
tian schools  of  medicine.  If  there  were  tumors  on  the 
eyelids,  the  hematite  was  to  be  dissolved  in  white  of  egg,  and 
if  tiie  tumors  were  very  large  it  was  to  be  boiled  with 
fenugreek  (ftsnum  grsecum) ;  if,  however,  there  were  no 
tumors,  but  simply  a  general  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  a 

"Oftrbe,  "Die  indiBche  MlnerftUoi";  NmhArui's  " Rafanighaiitii,"  VargK 
Xin,  Ldpcig,  18S2,  p.  76. 

'Tbe  cfDCTBld  of  Uexioa  waa  eridentlj  tli«  jade  or  th«  pMm  (M  \ijad*. 

"  Gabriel  Colin,  "  ATennwr,  la  vie  «t  MS  ttnrrM,"  dissertation  for  doctorate 
In  UnJT.  o(  Paris,  IDll,  pp.  IH,  165. 
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solntion  in  water  sufficed.  At  the  outset  a  few  drops  of  a 
weak  solution  were  to  be  poured  into  the  eye  through  a  g^ass 
tube ;  should  this  treatment  not  prove  effective,  the  solution 
was  to  be  made  thicker  and  thicker,  untU  at  last  it  bad  to  be 
dipped  out  on  the  point  of  the  tube.  If  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  mortar,  hematite  cured  spitting  of  blood  and 
all  ulcers.  Galen  advises  great  care  in  judging  of  the  qual- 
ity and  strength  of  the  powder,  which  was  to  be  poured  on 
or  spread  over  the  sore,  but  in  his  own  case  he  admits  that 
he  tntsted  to  his  sense  of  taste  to  determine  its  quality.*" 

Sotacas  as  quoted  by  Pliny  distinguishes  five  kinds  of 
hematite,  each  one  of  which  possessed  special  medicinal 
virtues.  The  beat  was  the  Ethiopic,  which  was  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  lotions  for  the  eyes,  and  for  bums.  The  second 
kinjl  was  called  androdamns  and  came  from  Africa;  this 
was  very  black,  and  was  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  whence 
its  name  "conqueror  of  man";  it  was  reputed  to  attract 
silver,  brass  and  iron.  If  rubbed  with  a  moistened  whet- 
stone it  gave  forth  a  red  juice,  and  was  considered  to  be  a 
specific  for  bilious  disorders.  The  third  kind  was  brought 
by  the  Arabs;  this  gave  scarcely  any  juice  when  rubbed 
with  the  whetstone,  bat  occasionally  a  little  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  and  was  useful  for  bums  and  for  all  bilious  disorders. 
The  fourth  kind  was  called  elatite  in  its  natural  state  and 
melitite  when  burned;  and  the  fifth  appears  to  have  con- 
tained an  admixture  of  schist  These  shared  in  the  general 
virtnes  of  the  hematite,  three  grains  of  whose  powder,  when 
taken  in  oil,  would  cure  all  blood  diseases.*" 

That  the  cause  of  the  friendship  between  Hector  and 
Dolon  was  the  latter 's  ownership  of  a  hematite  is  asserted 
in  the  Greek  Orphic  poem  "Lithica."    This  statement  must 

*  CUndii  Qftleni,  "  Open  onuua,"  «d.  KOhn,  Lipsta,  18fi6,  vol.  zii,  pp.  196, 
186;  Da  ■UnpUo.  med.,  lib.  Tii,  cKp.  2. 

'Flinii,  "HiBtoria  Nftturalii,"  lib.  zxxri,  wp.  38. 
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be  derived  from  some  amiotation  to  the  Hiad  made  in  the 
Alexandrine  schools,  for  Homer  himself  knows  nothing  of 
it  In  the  fatefnl  encounter  of  Hector  with  Achilles,  the 
form  and  aspect  of  Dolon  are  assmned  by  Athena  to  deceive 
Hector  into  the  belief  that  his  friend  was  at  bis  side  to  aid 
him  in  the  unequal  struggle.  The  blood  of  TJraims  when 
wonnded  by  Kronos  is  stated  in ' '  Lithica ' '  as  the  generating 
cause  of  hematite,  and  the  stone  is  recommeuded  as  a  cure 
for  eye-diseases."* 

A  peculiarly  stimnlant  and  tonic  effect  exercised  by  the 
jacinth  was  noted  by  Ben  Sina  (Avicenna),  and  to  this  is 
attributed  its  value  as  an  antidote  for  poisons.  Not,  how- 
ever, to  the  material  composition  of  the  stone  was  this  effect 
to  be  attributed,  for  it  proceeded  from  the  mass  in  the  same 
way  as  did  the  virtue  of  the  magnet.  Hence  Ben  Sina  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body 
acted  upon  the  jacinth,  when  taken  internally,  prodttcung  a 
transmntation,  dissolution  and  mingling  of  its  substance 
with  the  volatile  spiritual  essence.'*' 

In  Constantinople,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  was  excep- 
tionally prevalent,  the  citizens  nsed  to  wear  jacinths,  be- 
cause of  the  special  virtues  these  stones  were  supposed  to 
possess  as  guardians  against  the  plague.  That  jadnth 
amulets  intended  for  therapeutic  use  were  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  pharmacies,  is  attested  by  Ambrosianns,  who  states 
that  a  jacinth  the  size  of  a  human  nail,  and  set  in  silver,  was 
kept  in  a  "pharmacy  in  Poland."  This  stone,  if  held  to  a 
wonnd,  was  said  to  prevent  mortification."' 

**"Lithiai,"  IJDM  636  eqq. 

"ATiesDiui,  "liber  eanonii,"  Builea,  1S56. 

'AldroTkndi,  "  Mmeum  metelUcimi,"  Boacaiia,  ld48,  p.  MS. 
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The  first  mention  of  this  material  is  made  hj  Monardes, 
who  eays:" 

The  lo-Mllod  nephritie  atouft  is  a  q>«eieB  of  stcns,  th»  flncit  of  whieh 
nwmblfl  tho  emerald  eryetat,  and  are  green  with  a  milky  fane.  It  ia  mni 
ia  variooB  frama,  made  in  anoiant  times,  aodi  as  tba  Indians  had;  BtRne  lika 
flab,  •ome  like  the  heads  of  birds,  others  like  the  beaks  of  parrots  and  othaa 
agaio  round  as  balls;  all,  howevar,  are  perforated,  sinae  the  Tniiiwff  used  to 
mar  than  attaefaed  for  nephritie  or  gaatrie  pains,  for  they  had  marvallow 
dBeaey  in  both  these  infirmities.  Their  principal  virtne  regards  the  ne- 
phritie pain,  and  the  passing  of  gravel  and  stone,  in  such  sort  that  a  gentle- 
Biaa  wbo  owns  coie,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  wearing  it  bound  on  his  arm, 
passed  80  mndii  graved  that  he  often  takes  it  off,  thinking  that  it  may  be  in- 
jurioua  for  him  to  pass  snch  a  quantity;  and,  indeed,  irtten  be  removes  the 
stone  he  passes  much  less.  .  ,  .  This  stone  has  an  oocult  property,  by  means 
of  vrtiieh  it  ezereiaee  a  wonderful  prcphylaetio  effect,  preventing  the  oecnr- 
renee  of  nephritie  pain,  and  should  it  neveitbelflsB  ensne^  ranoving  or  alleri- 
atmg  it.  The  doohess  my  lady,  having  suffered  three  attacks  of  this  nudat^ 
daring  a  short  period,  bad  mm  of  these  shmee  set  in  a  loaeelst  and  woia 
it  on  her  arm,  and  from  the  time  she  pnt  it  on,  she  haa  never  felt  any  pain, 
althoa^  ten  yean  have  past,  bt  the  same  w^  it  hsa  served  many,  who 
have  realized  the  same  benefit.  Tharsfore,  it  is  hig^dy  piiaed  and  it  eannot 
now  be  worn  so  sasily  as  in  former  times,  as  only  eaeignee  and  noblemsa 
own  it,  and  ri^itly,  sinee  it  baa  sueh  wcmderful  effeets. 

The  Chinese  Taoist  adept  T'ao  Hung  Ching,  who  flonr- 
ished  AJ>.  500,  directs  that  when  powdered  jade  is  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  carved  jade  mast  not  be  used,  nor  onwrougbt 
jade  that  has  been  buried  in  tombs.  While  sometimes  a  very 
fine  powder  was  recommended,  the  usual  plan  was  to  reduce 
the  jade  by  pounding  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  small  pnlse. 
When  administered  in  this  form  the  Chinese  physicians 
asserted  that  the  powder  passed  unchanged  through  the 
system,  but  that  the  essential  principle,  the  innate  virtue, 
was  absorbed  by  the  patient.    It  relieved  heart-bum  and 

■MonardsB,  "Delle  cose  che  vengono  portate  dall'Indie  Ooeidentali,'* 
VMMtta,  lfi7fi,  Bk.  U,  chap.  XIV,  p.  40. 
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asthma  and  stilled  thirst.  Taken  regularly  for  a  long  period 
it  acted  as  a  powerful  general  tonio,  and  had  the  special 
effects  of  strengtiiening  the  voice  and  rendering  the  hair 
glossy;  but  all  these  good  effects  conld  only  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  nnwronght  jade.'* 

The  lapis  nephriticus  (jade)  was  held  to  be  a  remedy 
for  cedematoas  affections  of  the  feel  As  this  stone  was 
so  highly  in  favor  in  Europe  for  a  century  or  two  after  it 
had  first  been  brought  from  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
many  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  constantly  worn 
to  exert  its  full  curative  power.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  argued  that  with  this  as  with  other  remedies,  constant 
and  unremitting  ase  weakened  the  effect,  so  that  when  the 
wearer  was  suddenly  attacked  by  some  disorder  for  which 
jade  was  a  cure,  his  system  would  have  become  so  habitu- 
ated to  its  action  that  it  would  no  longer  work  as  a  remedy." 

Of  the  lapis  nephritictis  the  old  Danish  writer,  Caspar 
Bertholin,  relates  in  1628  that  fonr  prominent  citizens  of 
Copenhagen,  whom  he  had  recommended  to  wear  it  to  break 
up  the  calculi  with  which  they  were  afSicted,  conld  testify  to 
its  worth,  adding,  somewhat  naively,  "at  least  two  of  them 
can,  for  the  two  others  are  dead — ^but  not  of  the  stone."  He 
himself,  however,  although  he  bad  sent  for  specimens  at 
great  expense,  to  Venice,  Nuremberg  and  Batavia,  could  not 
gain  any  relief  from  bis  trouble,  but  nevertheless,  firm  in  his 
conviction  of  the  special  curative  power  of  jade,  he  asserts 
that  tbe  calculi  which  tormented  him  must  have  been  except 
tionally  hard  and  flint-like,  so  that  they  conld  not  be  broken 
up.  Tbe  vogue  enjoyed  by  this  supposed  remedy  in  the 
Demnark  of  the  time  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  tbe  reign- 

"T'kng  Jung-tao,  "YO-Bhuo"  («  diBcoune  on  jade),  trans,  hj  Steplnii 
W.  Btuholl;  iDTestigatioiu  and  Studiw  in  Jade,  The  Bishop  Collection,  New 
York,  1000,  pp.  320,  330. 

"  Jacobl  Wolff,  "  CurioBus  amuletorum  scrutator,"  Francofurti  et  Lipsi*, 
1982,  pp.  218,  810  i  citing  priDClpallj,  Bartholinl,  "X>e  Upide  nepluitioo." 
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ing  sovereign,  Christian  IV,  who  wore  on  his  person  a  green 
nephrite  until  the  day  of  hia  death.  This  stone  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Bosenborg  Mnseniu  collection  among  the  relios 
of  this  king." 

Johannes  de  Laet  was  mnoh  impressed  with  the  virtnes  of 
the  lapis  nephriticus  as  were  most  of  his  learned  cont^u- 
poraries,  since  he  assures  his  readers  that  an  oblong,  smooth, 
moderately  thi^  stone  in  his  possession,  having  the  color 
of  honey  and  a  very  oily  surface,  had  given  his  wife  great 
relief  from  the  severe  pains  caused  by  renal  calculus,  when 
the  stone  was  bonnd  upon  her  wrist.  This  particular  speci- 
men he  sent  a  few  years  latw  to  his  Danish  friend,  Ole 
Worms,  for  the  latter 's  cabinet  of  natural  history.  De  Laet 
writes  that  all  the  virtnes  claimed  for  nephrite  by  Monardes 
in  1574,  were  observable  in  his  specimen."" 

As  late  as  1726,  there  were  some  who  retained  faith  in 
the  curative  power  of  jade,  for  a  record  of  that  date  inf orm's 
us  that  the  traveUer  Paul  Lncas  had  just  come  back  to  Paris 
from  the  Orient,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  specimen  of  the 
lapis  nephriticus  which  he  intended  to  have  cut  up  into  thin 
slabs  to  bestow  upon  such  of  his  friends  as  were  suffering 
from  gravel  or  calculus,  or  similar  troubles." 

After  relating  that  a  specimen  of  American  jadeite  had 
been  sent  to  him  prior  to  1602,  Cleandro  Amobio  states  that 
when  he  showed  it  to  a  Signer  Miohde  Mercato,  "a  man 
weU  versed  in  medidne  and  in  the  knowledge  of  minerals 
and  herbs,"  the  latter  immediately  recognized  it  and  called 
it ' '  nephite, ' '  from  its  virtues,  saying  also  that  he  had  found 
it  nsefol  in  aiding  parturition.    A  pharmacist,  to  whom  it 

"  Axel  Oarboe,  "  EulturhiitorUke  Studier  over  .Addstene,  mad  Htrligt 
HenbUk  pa»  d«t  17.  Aftrhniidrede,"  Kobenh«Tii  og  EriftUnik,  1916,  pp.  S04i 
206;  citing  CMpArl  Buihollni,  "  De  Upide  nepfariti«o  opnMnlnm,"  1688. 

*  JoluuUM  de  LMt,  "  De  genunie  et  lapidibna  libri  duo,"  Lugdnni  Bkta- 
nnim  Il«47],  p.  M. 

■ "  a^pifwiwfig  Ton  Nktnr  nnd  Hedidn-wie  aueh  Uersa  gehOrfpn  Kmu^ 
uid  LttentoiMSfMhiahteB,"  Brakn,  1729,  p.  288. 
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was  shown  in  turn,  declared  that  he  had  nsed  the  stone  in 
this  way  bnt  did  not  know  its  name.  This  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  use  of  the  name  nephrite,  the  form  occarring  in  the 
Italian  text  being  either  dne  to  a  tTpographical  error,  or  to 
Amobio's  Ignorance  of  the  correct  spelling. 

Proceeding  to  dilate  npon  the  many  virtues  of  this  stone, 
Cleandro  quotes  Aldobrando,  "a  physician,  physicist  and 
philosopher  of  Bologna, ' '  who  described  it  as  having  usually 
a  purple  shade,  almost  like  porphyry,  with  various  figures 
of  herbs,  flowers,  knots  and  Arabic  diaracters  in  a  yellow 
color.  There  were,  however,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, some  of  a  darker  hue,  with  protuberances  and  bands 
of  yellow  and  also  black  spots,  as  though  the  stone  were  a 
section  of  the  spleen.  This  kind  was  recommended  and  nsed 
in  diseases  of  tiie  spleen.  In  another  variety,  in  the  midst 
of  the  purple  color  might  be  seen  a  yellow  stain  with  pittings 
and  hollows;  this  was  thought  to  figure  a  section  of  the  liver, 
spattered  with  bile,  and  such  atones  were  employed  with 
good  effect  to  cure  those  suffering  from  bilious  disorders. 
To  discharge  the  bile  a  dose  of  four  grains  was  administered, 
the  powdered  stone  being  thoroughly  dissolved  in  wine. 
Still  another  kind,  of  a  reddish  hue,  "like  coagulated  blood," 
full  of  pittings  find  veinings,  was  thought  to  be  more  espe- 
dally  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  disorders  of  the  blood  and 
for  checking  hemorrhages."* 

The  learned  Ko  Kei  asserts  that  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  taken  nearly  five  pounds  of  jade  did  not  change  color 
after  his  death  and  states  that  the  body  having  been  ex- 
humed several  years  later  did  not  show  the  slightest  altera^ 
tiott.  Besides  this,  it  was  obseived  that  there  were  gold  and 
jade  around  the  tomb.  Since  then  (in  China),  in  the  Kan 
period,  the  custom  was  followed  of  embalming  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  emperors,  and  of  preserving  them  in  a  gar- 

"OwDdro  Amobio,  "Tcsoro  delle  Gioie,"  Veoetia,  1602,  pp.  130-141. 
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ment  onuimented  with  pearls  and  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
iade.~ 

The  Ibidians  of  Brazil  prize  the  so-called  Amazon-stones 
(jade)  more  highly  than  any  other  of  the  ornaments  they 
wear.  This  is  not  chiefly  because  of  their  ornamental  qual- 
ity, bat  rather  because  these  ita  ffhymhae  (green  stones)  ■ 
have  in  many  oases  been  handed  down  from  goieration  to 
generation  for  many  centnrieB.  They  are  of  <7lindrical, 
tabular  or  other  regular  form  and  polished,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  amulets  affording  protection  against  many  dis- 
eases as  well  as  against  snake  bites.  They  are  worn  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  and  are  regarded  as  valuable  aids 
in  difficult  partnrition.  Because  of  their  remedial  virtues 
they  are  sometimes  called  ita  poganga,  or  "medicine 
stones."  They  are  also  found  wiUi  ^e  natives  of  the 
Caribbean  islands  and  are  there  called  "the  smooth  stones 
from  the  far-off  continent"" 

As  in  all  superstitions,  so  in  tiioae  concerning  jade  in 
China,  the  fact  that  ill  luck  instead  of  good  luck  fortuitously 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  material  was  explained  in  a  way 
that  did  not  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  idea.  We  are 
told  that  on  the  road  near  Kneha,  in  Turkestan,  there  lies 
a  block  of  jade  from  the  quarries  of  Baskam-Darya,  in 
Eastern  Turkestan.  This  block  was  on  its  way  to  Pekin, 
when  orders  came  from  the  imperial  court  not  to  forward 
any  more  jade  from  this  qnarry.  The  reason  was  that  the 
heir  apparent  had  been  taken  ill  after  having  slept  on  a 
couch  made  of  Baskam  jade.*" 

""La  LapidalreB,"  etc,  F.  da  TA6\j,  vol.  i,  Les  lapidftirta  eltliioia,  Parii, 
18W,  p.  178. 

*  UnrtiuB,  "  BeitrBge  eut  Ethnographie  and  Sprachlcunde  Anerikft's  sumkl 
BruUieni,"  Leipzig,  1867,  vol.  1,  p.  729. 

'  QrombtehewBki,  Berichto  der  0«<]g.  Qeaillachaft  lu  St  Petoraborg,  yiA. 
ZT,p.4M  (1888). 
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In  the  collection  of  the  Biblioteca  di  Ravenna  there  is  a 
red  jasper  amnlet  engraved  with  a  device  representing 
Hercules  strangling  the  Nauaean  Lion.  Amulets  of  this 
type  are  recommended  for  the  cnre  of  the  colic  by  the  Greek 
physician  Alexander  Trallianns,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  centnry  aj>.  He  directs  that  this  design  be 
engraved  on  a  "Median  stone,"  which  is  then  to  be  set  in  a 
gold  ring  and  worn  by  the  patient**  The  fact  that  the 
constellation  Leo  was  believed  to  mle  over  the  stomach, 
and  possibly  over  the  liver  also,  probably  determined  the 
selection  of  the  design.  On  the  reverse  of  the  Bavenna 
amnlet  are  inscribed  the  letters  K  K  K,  which  are  believed 
to  stand  for  Ja,j«^,  "colic""* 

After  noting  the  power  of  the  jasper  (probably  tiie  red 
variety)  to  check  hemorrhages  from  any  part,  and  its  gen- 
eral effect  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  reducing  the 
pulse,  thus  calming  desire  and  qnieting  the  restless  mind, 
Cardano  turns  to  another  of  the  reputed  virtues  of  this 
stone,  that  of  rendering  the  wearer  victorious  in  battle.  The 
true  reason  for  this  he  finds  in  the  stone's  tendency  to  dimin- 
ish passion,  and  hence  to  render  the  wearer  timid  and  can- 
tions,  for  "the  timid  usually  conquer,  since  they  avoid  a 
doubtful  contest  if  possible."  Gesner  states  tiiat  he  saw 
"  in  the  possession  of  a  writer  of  Lausanne, '  *  a  green  jasper, 
bearing  the  image  of  a  dragon  with  rays,  similar  to  the  gem 
described  by  Galen.*" 

Of  the  jasper,  De  Boot  relates,**  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  for  checking  hemorrhages  the  red  variety  is  the 
most  effective,  and,  in  this  connection,  he  describes  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  in  Prague,  who  had  suffered  for  six 

"Alcxttndrl  Tnllluil,  "D«  medicMuentig,"  Buile«,  1656,  p.  BBS. 
"Bevue  Arckeologiqae,  3rd  aer.,  vol.  i,  pp.  289  sqq. 
"0««iieri,  "De  flguris  lapidum,"  Tiguri,  1665,  fol.  118,  Tmo. 
"  "  Qtmmmmin  at  Iftpidum  historia,"  Lugd,  B»t.,  1636,  pp.  S61-S. 
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years  from  hemorrbages.  Many  different  remedies  had 
been  tried  witbont  avail,  and  when  De  Boot  was  oalled  in  to 
attend  the  case,  he  advised  the  woman  to  wear  a  red  jasper. 
As  sooo  as  this  atone  was  attached  to  her  person  the  hemor- 
rhage ceased.  After  wearing  the  jasper  for  some  time,  the 
woman  thought  she  conid  s^ely  lay  it  aside,  bat  whenever 
she  did  so  the  hemorrhage  retnmed  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval,  while  it  always  ceased  immediately  she  resumed 
wearing  the  stone.  This  seemed  to  prove  conclnsively  that 
it  diecked  the  flow  of  blood.  Eventually  tiie  woman  was  so 
effectively  cured  that  she  was  able  to  give  up  wearing  the 
stone.  Gre^i  jasper,  if  worn  attached  to  the  neck  so  as 
to  touch  the  gastric  region,  was,  according  to  Db  Boot,  a 
cure  for  all  diseases  of  the  stomach.  The  same  writer 
allndes  to  the  belief  that  the  virtue  of  this  atone  was  en- 
hauced  if  it  were  engraved  with  the  image  of  a  scorpion 
while  the  snn  was  entering  the  constellation  Scorpio,  but  he 
rejects  this  belief  as  entirely  superstitions  and  futile,  while 
admitting  that,  to  obtun  the  best  results,  the  jasper  should 
always  be  set  in  silver. 

Pear-shaped  pieces  of  red  jasper  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  favored  for  use  as  amulets.  Italian  amulets  of 
to-day  show  this,  and  Bellucci  finds  that  the  form  is  chosen 
as  representing  a  drop  of  blood,  and  thus  aiding,  by  sympa- 
thetic magic,  in  the  cure  of  hemorrhages  or  wounds,  and 
preventing  the  infliction  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  snch 
amulets  of  red  jasper  are  attached  to  the  bed-post  by  a 
red  ribbon.  In  the  case  of  a  particularly  valued  amulet  of 
this  type,  Bellucci  was  informed  by  the  peasant  owner  Uiat 
it  owed  its  great  virtue  to  having  been  blessed  by  the  parish 
priest.  Thus  the  traditiortal  power  of  a  pagan  amulet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  church  and  the  object  was  associ* 
ated  with  purely  Christian  amulets." 

"  B«Uuod,  "  II  feticinno  primitivo  In  Italia,"  PerugU,  1907,  pp.  67-«o! 
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Jet,  the  gagatea  at  the  ancieats,  was  said  to  have  beoi 
first  found  in  the  river  C^agates  in  Lycia,  whence  its  name 
was  derived.  Galen,  the  greatest  physician  of  ancient  times, 
reporta,  however,  tiiat  he  searched  in  vain  for  this  river, 
^thoo^  he  sailed  in  a  small  vessel  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Lyda,  so  that  he  might  closely  observe  it  Still,  he  did 
not  give  np  bis  search  for  the  material,  even  when  he  failed 
to  find  its  reputed  sonrce,  and  in  Cselo-Syria,  on  a  hill  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  came  across  certain 
black,  crastaceons  stones,  which  emitted  a  slender  flame 
when  placed  in  the  fire.  These  mnst  have  been  small  masses 
of  bitmnen,  and,  according  to  Oalen,  they  were  used  for 
chronic  swellings  of  <^e  knee-joint  "whi(^  are  difficult  to 
cure."** 

The  fames  of  jet  are  mentioned  as  a  remedy  for  the  pest 
in  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  medical  treatises,  written  by 
Nicander,  who  flonrished  in  the  second  century  b.g.  He  de- 
clares that  the  most  virulent  pestilence  could  be  driven  away 
if  the  bedrooms  were  fumigated  with  the  smoke  of  the 
slow-baming  jet"*  The  plague  was  called  the  black  plague 
and  naturally  the  aid  of  a  bla(^  substance  was  sought  to 
cnre  it 

For  Pliny,  jet  was  endowed  with  many  medicinal  vir- 
tues. Its  fumes  were  a  cure  for  hysteria  and  were  said  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  a  latent  tendency  to  epilepsy;  con- 
nected with  this  in  some  way  was  the  curious  belief,  repeated 
by  later  anthers  with  certain  variations,  that  these  fumes 
could  also  be  used  as  a  test  of  virginity.  When  powdered 
and  mixed  with  wine,  jet  relieved  the  pains  of  those  suffering 
from  toothache,  and  if  the  powder  were  combined  with  wax, 

**  Claudii  Oalenl,  "  Opera  omnU,"  ed.  Eahn,  Lipaja,  ISM,  voL  zU,  p.  SOT; 
Dt  dmplie.  med.,  lib.  vli,  oap.  2. 

"incaiidrl,  "TherUkft,"  PBrUis,  1S67,  p.  S. 
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a  salve  was  prodnoed  that  gave  very  bene6cial  reenlts  in 
oases  of  sorofnla."  Even  as  a  toilet  preparation  jet  waa 
recommended  for  ase,  and  a  most  excellent  dentifrice  is  said 
to  have  been  made  from  it.  In  this  connection  jet  was  cred- 
ited with  tonic  as  well  as  cleansing  properties,  as  is  shown 
hj  fhe  words  of  Bartholomxns  Anglicns,  who  declares  that 
this  material  was  espedally  beneficial  for  "feeble  teeth  and 
waggyng,"  since  it  strengthened  them  and  made  Uian 
firm." 

The  delusions  and  hallaciaations  of  melancholic  subjects 
were  believed  to  be  put  to  flight  by  the  power  of  jet,  either  in 
its  solid  form  or  when  reduced  to  a  solution.  The  fact  that 
this  material  was  often  used  for  the  beads  of  rosaries  was 
thought  to  have  some  connection  with  its  supposed  virtues, 
since  the  bad  dreams  or  dreadfnl  hallucinations  sometimes 
accompanying  melancholia  were  designated  as  "demons," 
and  thus  the  prayers  counted  off  on  jet  beads  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greater  power  to  banish  the  devil  and  his 
black  angels.  The  old  writer  who  cites  these  particulars 
about  jet,  adds  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  river  Nile  a 
black  stone  the  size  of  a  bean,  at  sig^t  of  which  dogs  would 
stop  barking,  and  which  also  drove  away  evil  spirits.  Here 
we  have  another  among  many  instances  of  the  curious  blend- 
ing of  the  doctrines  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  the  black 
stone  repelling  the  imps  of  darkness  and  nullifying  the  spells 
of  the  Black  Art" 

Xojntf  3lcmmu^ 

The  lapis  Armenus  was  well  known  to  the  Arabs  under 
the  name  hajer  Armeny,  and  their  medical  writers  describe 
it  quite  accurately  and  distinguish  it  from  the  somewhat 

"Plinii,  "N&tui«Iia  hlatorU,"  lib,  xxxvi,  op.  34. 

"BMiholomci  Anglid,  "De  proprietatiinu  remm,"  London,  Wynkra  de 
Word^  1406,  Ub.  xri,  c«p.  48 ;  De  gagat& 

"JcAumii  Baptiito  Port*  "  Fbytognomin,"  Fnuicofnrti,  IWl,  pp.  170^ 

in. 
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similar  lapis  lazuli,  with  whidi  it  was  often  confased  in 
ancient  times.  Ibn  Beitbar  states  that  if  properly  prepared 
it  woald  not  provoke  nausea,  as  was  otherwise  the  case.  It 
was  said  to  canse  a  very  abondaut  eTacuation  of  bile  and 
mnst  have  been  regarded  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  the 
bilious  disorders  so  general  in  warm  climates.^' 

A  "bine  amnlet"  against  vertigo,  melancholia  and 
epilepsy  could  be  made  np  of  the  following  ingredients: 
shavings  from  an  elk's  horn  and  from  a  human  skull,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  the  excrement  of  a  peacock 
white  agate,  lapis  lazuli  or  lapis  Armenus,  of  which  enough 
was  to  be  used  to  give  the  required  sky-blue  tint.  The  whole 
mass  was  then  to  be  softened  by  the  addition  of  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  formed  into  heart-shaped  tablets,  which  were  to 
be  dried  out  in  the  air,  and  then  smoothed  on  a  turning-lathe. 
These  amulets  were  to  be  worn  attached  to  the  ne(^  or  the 
arm,  sometimes  they  were  enclosed  in  a  little  receptacle  of 
silver  or  of  red  sandal-wood  and  suspended  from  the  ne(^" 

In  Papyrus  3027  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  a  record  that 
dates  from  about  Qie  fifteenth  century  b.o.,  and  appears  to 
be  contemporaneons  with  the  celebrated  Papyrus  Ebers, 
we  have  directions  for  the  curative  use  of  three  stones  as 
amulets;  namely,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite  (Amazon  stonef) 
and,  probably,  red  jasper.  The  interpretation  of  tiie  text 
offers  considerable  difficulty,  but  it  seems  that  the  stones 
were  worked  into  the  form  of  beads  and  then  strong  on  a 
cord  and  suspended  from  a  sick  child's  neck.  Thereupon 
a  formula  was  recited,  calling  upon  the  disease  to  pass 

™  Ibn  el  Beithsr,  "TraiU  dee  simples;  "  French  truis.  of  L.  Leel«rc  In 
"  Notices  et  Extt«it«  de  MSS.  de  la  Bib.  Nat.,"  etc.,  vol.  xziii,  Pt  6,  PBris,  1877, 
pp.  418,  4ie. 

'•"Der  BOmiach  KaiBerlichen  Akademie  der  Nftturfcovoher  .  .  .  AUiud- 
liing,  Biebenter  Theil,"  NOrnberg,  1769,  p.  00. 
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throng  the  beads  and  disperse  itself  throngfa  water  and 
air,  or,  more  literally,  to  attach  itself  to  the  denizena  of 
water  and  air.  The  translation  of  Dr.  Adolph  Erman  is  as 
follows :" 

[A  nd  beadf  (rf  l^)i§>]aEDli  tbenon.] 

.  .  .  m  green  beadf  of  malaehite  is  theroon. 

»  red  bead  of  jasper  t  ia  tbereon 

0,  ye  beads  I  fall  xtprm  the  Juonches  [of  the  .  .  .]  in  the  flood;  on  tb* 
scaleaT  of  the  fish  in  the  stream;  on  the  feathers  of  the  birds  in  the  hosnoa. 
Hasten  forth  I   tuw,  fall  upon  the  earth 

Let  this  text  be  redted  over  the  beadsT,  one  of  l&pia-laznli,  the  other  of 
jaspert,  the  other  malachite,  iriiieh  are  drawn  cm  a  atring  of  .  .  .  and 
hang  opon  the  neck  of  a  ehild. 

Erman  does  not  venture  to  translate  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease (dsw),  but  sayB  that  another  word  derived  from  the 
same  root  signifies  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  Possibly 
we  have  to  do  with  croup  or  some  similar  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

A  curious  prescription  for  the  cure  of  cataract  is  given 
in  the  Ebers  Papyrus,''  dating  from  about  1600  b.o.  The 
six  ingredients  are  as  follows :  genuine  lapis  lazuli,  verdi- 
gris salve,  a  resinous  substance  perhaps  similar  to  what  is 
to-day  called  tabasheer,  milk,  stibinm,  and  "crocodile- 
earth,"  the  slime  of  the  Nile.  It  is  possible  that  the  word 
chesbet,  which  usually  signifies  lapis  lazuli,  was  understood 
in  this  case  as  indicating  some  other  stone,  such  as  that 
known  by  the  name  of  lapis  Armewus — this  latter  is  a  car- 
bonate of  copper  and  really  possesses  astringent  properties. 

For  remedial  use  a  lapis  lazuli  {cyamua)  of  deep  hue  is 

"Ennan,  "  Zaaberaprtlche  fUr  Mutter  imd  Kind,"  FbiloeophiKhe  nnd 
Historiaehe  AUumdlongen  der  KSuig.  Pr.  Akad.  d.  WiaKnacliaftMi,  1001,  Berlin, 
p.». 

*■ "  Papyms  Ebere,  Die  Uaaae  nnd  daa  Eapitel  dber  di«  Aagmknmkbdtai,'' 
by  Oeorg  Bbera.  In  the  AbhandL  d.  phlL  hirt.  Klaaae  der  KOnigl.  aieha.  QeadL  d. 
WiMesMhaften,  toL  xi,  Leip.,  1890,  p.  318. 
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reoonunended  by  DioscorideB.  This  stone  was  to  be  burned 
thoroughly  and  the  resnltant  powder  moistened  bo  that  a 
kind  of  paste  was  obtained.  This  was  claimed  to  hare  an 
astringent  and  caastic  effect,  and  was  freely  need  as  a 
connter-irritant,^'  Probably  here  as  in  other  cases  a  sul- 
phate of  copper  has  been  confnsed  with  the  lapis  lazolL 
The  ancients  did  not  favor  thjs  administration  of  lapis  laznli 
internally,  and  Braonfels^^  therefore  regarded  the  free 
use  of  pills  of  lapis  lazuli  which  was  common  in  his  time  as  a 
source  of  grave  danger.  The  lapis,  Armenus,  however,  if 
well  prepared  and  properly  washed,  was  less  to  be  feared; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  genuine  stone  was  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  apothecaries'  shops. 

Many  medicinal  virtues  were  ascribed  to  malachite. 
Worn  as  an  amulet,  it  averted  attacks  of  faintness,  pre- 
vented hernia,  and  saved  the  wearer  from  danger  in  falling. 
In  this  latter  respect  similar  powers  seem  to  have  been 
admitted  in  the  case  of  the  green  malachite  as  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  light  blue  or  greenish-blue  tarquoise.  If  mala- 
chite were  reduced  to  a  powder,  dissolved  in  milk  and  taken 
as  a  potion,  it  cnred  cardiac  pains  and  colic ;  mixed  with 
hon^y,  and  applied  with  a  linen  cloth  to  a  wound,  it  stanched 
the  flow  of  blood,  and  cramps  were  relieved  if  this  solution 
were  applied  to  the  affected  part;  lastly,  if  mixed  with  wine, 
it  was  a  cure  for  vimlent  ulcers.^' 

Powdered  malachite  was  sometimes  administered  medici- 
nally, with  what  results  we  have  little  definite  informa- 
tion; certainly,  if  not  very  carefully  used,  the  effect  would 

"  DtOBCorldiB,  "  De  materia  medlCA,"  lib.  t,  cap.  106. 

"BraunfeU,  "  Von  EdeUteinen,"  Struabnrg,  1636,  fol.  xMU,  «. 

<■  D«  Boot, "  Oemmarum  et  Ikpidmn  hiatorU,"  Lug.  Bat.,  ISSQ,  p.  £64,  lib.  U, 
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have  been  anything  but  favorable.  A  friend  of  De  Boot 
once  told  the  latter  that  a  dose  of  six  grains  of  powdered 
malachite  acted  as  a  pargative,  but  the  wary  dootor  con- 
feases  that  he  never  ventnred  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this 
preecription.'o  In 'Bavaria,  at  the  present  time,  mothers 
and  midwives  are  fond  of  wearing  pieces  of  malachite  set 
in  rings  or  strong  for  nse  as  necklaces.  These  are  believed 
to  help  the  dentition  of  diildren  and  are  also  thought  to 
bring  more  clients  to  the  midwives.  Amnlets  of  this  and 
other  kinds  were  sold  in  Bavaria,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  wandering  students  and  by  gypsiest"* 

Of  the  so-oaUed  Median  stone  we  read,  in  Konrad  von 
Megenberg's  "Buch  der  Natur,""  that  it  had  powers  of 
good  and  evil;  "for  when  dissolved  in  the  milk  of  a  woman 
who  has  borne  a  son,  it  restores  sight  to  the  blind."  It 
also  cored  gout  and  insanity.  If,  however,  anyone  were  so 
ill-advised  as  to  dissolve  the  stone  in  water  and  partake 
of  tiie  solution,  he  would  die  of  hasty  consumption ;  or  if  he 
simply  bathed  his  forehead  with  the  liquid,  he  would  be 
robbed  of  his  sight 

A  famous  medicinal  stone  was  at  one  time  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban,  founded  in  793  a.d.  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
honor  of  the  BritLsh  protomartyr.  In  1010,  under  Abbot 
Geoffrey  de  Oorham,  a  sumptuous  shrine  was  erected  to 
receive  St  Alban 's  body;  this  shrine  was  principally  of 
silver,  and  was  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones,  chosen 

"  lUd.,  loe.  cit. 

■  Holler,  "  Volknnedirin  nnd  AbergUnH"  HODehen,  1BS3,  pp.  38,  3D. 
"  Konnd  von  Hcgmberg  "  Da*  Bneh  d«r  Nfttut."  ed.  by  Dr.  Fruu  PfeiSer, 
StnttgKTt,  1861,  p.  46S. 
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from  among  those  in  the  treaanry  of  the  monasteir.  Th« 
records  state  that  one  of  these  atones  "was  so  large  that 
a  man  oonld  not  grasp  it  in  his  hand."  It  was  helieved  to 
give  great  help  to  women  in  childhirth.  Hence,  it  was  not  set 
in  the  shrine,  bnt  was  left  free,  so  that  it  mi^t  be  taken 
from  house  to  honse  as  required.  The  size  of  this  stone  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  used  for  ornamentation  might  have 
induced  the  belief  that  it  was  one  of  the  singular  "eagle- 
stones,"  so  celebrated  in  ancient  and  medieval  times,  but 
it  is  expressly  described  as  an  onyx-gem,  the  gift  of  King 
Ethelred  H  (96^1016)  to  the  monastery.  From  the  de- 
soription  we  learn  that  on  one  aide  of  this  onyx  was  cut  an 
image  of  Eacnlapius,  the  god  of  healing,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  "a  boy  bearing  a  buckler."  As  the  art  of  gem- 
cntting  was  practicaUy  unknown  in  Europe  in  the  tenth 
century,  this  must  have  been  an  antique  gem,  and  may  have 
served  as  a  pagan  amulet  many  centuries  before  it  was 
placed  upon  the  shrine  of  a  Christian  saint  and  used  as 
a  Christian  amulet"' 

An  old  manuscript  of  Matthew  Paris  "*  g^ves  a  sketch  of 
the  gem  from  this  anUior's  own  hand.  As  the  special  power 
exerted  by  this  talisman  was  to  aid  women  in  their  confine- 
ments, it  was  loaned  out  from  time  to  time  to  such  as  were 
considered  worthy  of  the  honor.  In  one  case,  however,  it 
came  into  nntrustworthy  hands,  for  the  favored  lady  failed 
to  return  the  gem  when  her  immediate  need  of  its  help  had 
passed,  retaining  it  in  her  possession  until  her  death,  when 
she  bequeathed  it  to  her  daughter.  Daring  her  lifetime 
the  latter  appears  to  have  had  no  prickings  of  conscienoe,  but 
on  her  death-bed,  possibly  throngh  the  exhortations  of  her 
confessor,  she  made  provision  that  the  long-lost  sardonyx 

'  DngdjJe,  "  Honnstloon  AnglicRnum,"  London,  181$,  roL  11,  pp.  1S4,  ISS ; 
»Im>  estnet  from  Cotton  US.,  Nero  D  vil,  on  p.  217. 
"DotU.  abbot. 
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flhonld  he  returned  to  the  Abbey.  It  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  KaadmaOt  which  Mr.  ThomaB  Wright  regarded 
as  a  eormption  of  ca^neus  or  cameus,  early  forms  of  our 
"cameo."" 

In  Geneva  and  in  the  neighboring  regions  great  virtues 
are  ascribed  to  a  out  and  facetted  iron  (pyrite),  very  hard, 
snsceptible  of  a  hi^  polish  and  of  resplendent  Instre.  This 
is  cut  to  resemble  the  rose  or  brilliant  form  of  diamond,  and 
is  set  in  rings,  buckles,  and  other  ornaments.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  polished  steel  and  is  called  pierre  de  sante,  or 
"health-stone,"  for  it  is  believed  to  grow  pale  when  the 
health  of  the  wearer  is  about  to  fail.^*  This  substance  is 
known  as  marcasite  and  is  a  bisnlphide  of  iron.  In  the  time 
of  Louis  XVI  it  was  largely  used  for  ornamental  purposes ; 
at  present  steel  has  almost  entirely  taken  its  place,  although 
it  is  still  utilized  to  a  limited  extent.  Many  believe  that  this 
is  the  material  to  which  Victor  Hugo  alludes  in  his  great 
romance,  "Les  Miserables,"  as  having  been  manufactured 
by  Jean  Valjean. 

Medical  men  in  Rome,  in  the  first  century,  attested  that 
no  better  cautery  for  the  human  body  could  be  used  than  a 
crystal  ball  acted  upon  by  the  sun 's  rays,"'  and  this  use  of  the 
material  seems  to  have  been  very  general  at  that  time. 

In  his  commentary  on  Andrea  Bacci's  gem-treatise, 
Wolfgang  Qabelcbover,  the  G-enuan  translator,  says  that 
a  German  name  of  rock-crystal  in  his  time,  tiie  early  six- 
teenth centnry,  was  Schtvindelstein  ("vertigo-stone"),  be- 

■  llioiiias  Wright,  "  On  Antiquarian  Researches  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  in 
Arohnolc^ia,  vol.  zxs,  London,  1844,  pp.  444-446;  cut  on  page  444. 
■*  Collin  de  Flancj',  "  Dietionnaire  Infernal,"  Brnxellet,  1645,  p.  41S. 
"PUnii,  "Natoialiii  faiatoria,"  libi  xxzrii,  cap.  10. 
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cause  it  was  believed  to  preseire  the  wearer  from  attadcs  of 
dizzinesB,  Other  r^nedial  or  physical  effects  of  roid:- 
crystal  are  also  noted.  I'aken  as  a  powder  in  dry  wine,  it 
was  a  care  for  dysentery,  and  the  physidan,  Cluiatof^er 
Barzizins,  taught  that  if  its  powder  were  mixed  with  honey 
and  administered  to  mothers,  they  would  be  the  better  able 
to  nurse  their  offspring." 

The  following  lines  by  Eobert  Wilson  (d.  1600),  a  popu- 
lar sixteenth-century  comedy  writer,  credit  amber  and  rodc- 
crystal  with  qualities  not  commonly  ascribed  to  them, 
although  the  fancied  growth  of  ro<&-cry8tal  from  a  piece  of 
ice  probably  explains  its  supposed  styptic  virtue:  ** 

LcGU :  And  if  the;  denuuid  wherefore  fonr 
wares  and  merehandiee  agrees 
Yoa  most  say,  jet  will  take  i:^  a  straw; 

amber  will  make  one  fat; 
Coral  will  look  pale  irtien  yon  be  slok, 
and  ciTBtal  itanch  blood. 

That  a  remedial  tincture  of  rock-orystal  could  be  made 
was  firmly  believed  by  the  Danish  chemist,  Ole  Bordi  (Olaus 
Borrichius,  1626-1690),  and  in  his  chemical  lectnres  he  gives 
the  following  directions  as  to  the  processes  to  be  employed. 
A  rot^-crystal  was  to  be  heated  to  a  hi^  temperature  and 
thexL  cast,  while  stiU  warm,  into  cold  water;  it  would  there- 
upon  break  up  into  small  fragments.  By  heating  these  parti- 
cles together  with  tartaric  salts,  the  whole  mass  would  be 
reduced  to  a  liquid  solution.  Half  of  the  quantity,  after 
cooUng  off,  was  to  be  put  into  a  distilling  glass  with  the  best 
"spirit  of  wine"  and  was  to  be  digested  in  a  bath  of  luke- 
wanu  water.   It  would  then  be  seen  that  the  solution  became 

"AndraB  Bacii,  "De  gemmia  et  Upidibna  prctiosia"  (Latin  trantlatlMi 
1^  Wolfgang  Gabelchover  of  Italian  original),  Franeofurti,  160S,  p.  103. 

■*  WiUon,  "  The  Three  Ladiee  of  London,"  tSM.  The  three  female  c^raettfa 
are  ^mbolical  or  allegorloal  and  are  aanud  reapeotirelj,  Lnora,  Lore,  and 
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red.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  and  finally  the 
tincture  is  oonoentrated  by  distUling  off  the  spirit  of  wine, 
leaving  the  pure  rock-crystal  tincture.  Its  remedial  quality 
is  stated  to  have  been  applicable  to  dropsy,  scrofula,  or 
hypochondriac  melancholia,  if  it  were  taken  in  doses  up  to 
forty  drops  in  a  proper  medium,*" 

To  make  the  magisterium  of  rock-crystal,  a  pound  of 
the  substance  was  to  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  and 
then  dipped  into  spirits  of  vitriol.  After  tMs  operation  had 
been  repeated  ten  times,  the  ro(^-crystaI  was  to  be  ground, 
on  a  marble  slab,  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  was  a  sure 
remedy  for  gout  and  for  calculi  formed  in  any  of  the  bodily 
organs.  The  spirits  of  vitriol  in  whidi  the  rook-crystal  had 
been  dipped  was  sometimes  filtered  through  blotting-paper 
and  sold  as  crjrstal  spirits  of  vitriol;  this  was  asserted  to  be 
a  powerful  diuretic,  from  seven  to  ten  drope  b^g  ^ven  at  a 
dose  in  a  cup  of  meat  broth.** 

As  late  as  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
Dr.  Bourgeois  recommended  the  use  of  rock-crystal,  calcined 
and  ground,  as  a  very  excellent  astringent  in  the  most  ob- 
stinate cases  of  diarrhoea.  In  reporting  this,  Valmont  de 
Bomare  (1731-1807)  adds  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  acid  in  rock-crystal  and  its  state  of  oom- 
biuation."  Here,  as  in  all  cases  \^ere  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  precious  stones  may  really  possess  certain  cura- 
tive powers,  a  better  result  can  be  attained  by  using  tiiese 
constituents  in  other  forms  or  combinations. 

The  wonderful  therapeutic  virtues  of  a  Scotch  lake 
named  Loch-mo-naire  are  explained  by  a  local  legend  as 

"  From  MS.  of  Borch's  lectures  of  1686,  la  Uie  Ri^al  Libmiy  at  Copot' 
hagcn,  Thottdce  Colleetion,  744;  olted  in  Axal  Oarboe's  "  KulturhUtorlik 
Stndier  orar  .Sdelatene,"  Kfbenh&nt  og  Kriatiuiia,  IQlfi,  p.  216. 

'"Dsr  BAmiMh  K«ia«Flichen  Akftdemie  der  Natnrforacher  .  .  .  Abluutd- 
Itugot,  Sidwster  Thdl,"  NBrnlMrg,  1769,  pp.  IflS,  103. 

"  VklmMit  d«  BoBure, "  IHetUuuudre  raiunnf  unlTenel,''  Faiii,  177S,  vol, 
iU.p.U8. 
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having  ariBen  from  certain  m&gio  orystals  which  had  been 
oast  into  its  waters.  These  orystalg,  if  placed  in  water,  ren- 
dered  the  liquid  a  potion  of  great  oarative  power.  They 
were  the  property  of  a  woman  who  had  gained  by  their  pos- 
aession  a  great  reputation  as  a  healer,  but  her  snooess 
attracted  the  envy  of  a  neighbor  who  determined  to  secure 
for  himself  the  woman's  wonder-working  stones.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  design  he  came  to  her,  feigning  illness.  She 
saw  through  his  deception  and  sou^t  safety  in  flight,  bat  he 
pursued  her  and  was  gaining  rapidly  on  her,  when  she  threw 
the  atones  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  crying  out  the  Gaelic 
word  noire,  "shame,"  and  uttering  the  wish  that  its  waters 
should  be  rendered  powerful  to  cure  the  siok,  all  except 
tiiose  of  the  clan  Gordon  to  which  the  wonld-be  thief  be- 
longed. As  the  eorreot  translation  of  the  name  of  the  lake 
is  said  to  be  not  "Lake  of  Shame"  but  "Serpent  Lake,"  the 
legend  appears  to  have  no  good  foundation,  but  is  perhaps  as 
true  as  any  of  the  popular  tales  purporting  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  virtues  of  healing  springs  or  waters."' 

To  many  stones  was  attributed  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting a  certain  remedial  virtue  to  water  or  other  liquid  in 
which  they  were  immersed.  This,  as  we  have  related,  was  the 
case  with  the  white  stone  that  St.  Columba  sent  to  King 
Bmde  at  Inverness  when  the  king's  droid  priest  Broicfaan 
was  suffering  from  disease.  A  peculiarity  of  this  stone  was 
that  if  it  were  required  in  the  case  of  a  person  about  to  die, 
it  would  disappear  from  view.  Thus  its  remedial  powers 
could  never  be  put  to  test  unless  success  were  assured." 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  some  remarkable 
tmres  have  been  effected  by  means  of  relics,  or  by  drinking 
the  waters  of  a  spring  believed  to  have  been  pointed  out 
by  some  divine  vision.    From  a  pardy  scientific  standpoint 

"Wftkh  "  CnriMitiM  of  Popular  Ciutonu,  "  PhiUdelphia,  1911,  p.  824. 
"liuChUoeh.  "  Religion  oi  the  Andeut  Cdta,"  Edinbursfi,  1911,  p.  332. 
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this  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve-centres,  caused  by  the  rapt  enthusiasm 
of  religions  faith.  The  relios^  or  the  pnre  water,  simply 
serve  as  an  object  about  which  this  faith  crystallizes,  so  to 
speak,  and  gains  a  concrete  and  external  form,  which  in 
turn  reacts  upon  the  mind  of  the  believer.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  great  sho<^  or  imminent  peril,  has  some- 
times suddenly  restored  the  power  of  motion  to  those  who 
have  long  been  paralyzed.  This  view  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  exclude  a  religious  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomoia  when  they  are  produced  by  religions  impressions, 
for  the  divine  will  manifests  itself  by  natural  metuis,  and  a 
tme  understanding  of  the  regular  and  normal  working  of 
these  means  should  give  us  a  deeper,  tmer,  and  purer  faith. 

As  a  substance  for  medicinal  use,  the  Hindus  declared 
the  sapphire  to  be  bitter  to  the  taste  and  lukewarm.  It  bad 
a  remedial  action  against  phlegm,  bile  and  flatnlence.*'  A 
similar  action  is  ascribed  to  several  other  predoas  stones, 
the  medicinal  qualities  attributed  to  them  being  less  differ- 
entiated among  the  Hindus  than  they  were  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  in  medieval  times. 

To  drink  of  a  potion  made  from  the  sapphire  was  said 
to  be  helpful  for  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  scorpion,  and 
for  those  suffering  from  intestinal  ulcerations,  or  from 
growths  in  the  eye ;  it  also  prevented  boils  and  pustales,  and 
healed  ruptured  membranes."  Here  we  see  that  the  sap- 
phire shared  with  the  emerald  the  power  of  strengthening 
the  ei^t,  and  one  authority  asserts  that  if  anyone  looked 
long  and  intently  at  a  sapphire,  his  eyes  would  be  protected 

"Owbe,  "Die  indische  Miaerklien";  NKhftrari'i  " Bajwiighantg,"  Vug« 
Zm,  Lriprig,  188S,  p.  83. 

"Johamiia  Bntinil,  "De  vestitu  uoerdotum  Hebraomm,"  Anutelodunl, 
1680,  p.  0fiS;  dttng  paeodo-DioMoridca. 
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from  all  injury,  and  nothing  hannfiil  conid  befall  them.** 
A  medieval  test  of  the  antitoxin  quality  of  the  sapphire 
was  to  place  a  spider  in  a  vessel  to  whose  mouth  a  sapphire 
was  so  suspended  that  it  would  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards just  above  the  spider.  The  supposedly  venomous 
insect  was  not  long  able  to  resist  t^Le  power  of  the  stone  and 
fell  a  victim  to  its  virtues.  Wolfgang  Oabelcbover  gravely 
asserts  that  this  experiment  had  often  been  soccessful.*" 

The  removal  of  partides  of  sand  or  dust  from  the  eye 
was  said  to  be  sncceBsfnlly  accomplished  by  "warming"  a 
sapphire  over  the  eye,  the  virtne  of  the  stone  thus  passing 
into  the  eye  and  ^ving  the  organ  the  strength  necessary  for 
the  ejection  of  the  troublesome  foreign  body."  This  at- 
tribution of  a  chemical  action  to  the  sapphire  in  eye-trouble 
may  be  added  to  the  many  stat^nents  of  its  general  cnrative 
powers  in  eye-diseases. 

The  thirteenth  century  Hindu  physician  Naharari  states 
that  the  topaz  tastes  sour  and  is  cold.  It  is  a  remedy  for 
flatulence  and  is  a  most  excellent  appetizer.  Any  man  who 
wears  this  stone  will  be  assured  of  long  life,  beauty  and 
intelligence.'""  Many  a  curious  legend  has  been  woven  about 
the  old  belief  that  the  topaz  quenched  thirst.  However^ 
popular  fancy  does  not  endow  any  and  every  topaz  witli 
this  power.  One  of  these  thirst-removing  topazes  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  c^ebrated  Hindu  necro- 
mancer, whose  services  had  been  sought  by  one  of  the  petfy 
rajahs  of  India  on  the  day  of  a  decisive  battle.  Either  this 
necromancer's  art  must  have  failed  him  at  the  critical 

"AUroTUtdli  "UnMum  metAllicnin,"  Bononia,  IMS,  p.  S78. 

"Andne  Baodi,  "Da  gemmia  et  Upidibn»  pretioau,"  Pnnoofnrti,  1803, 
p.  08.    Not*  of  OttbetdkOTVT  to  hit  Latin  rmitm  of  the  origliuJ  Italiui. 

••nrederiei  JaooU  SehalUngi.  "OtSAAMIA  iln  disqnlsitia  liennetiw^gml- 
MiiM  de  iuttar»  oetdomm,"  Erffnidt,  1616,  p.  18S. 

■•Ovbih  'I^  ladiidw  UiMnlte";  NaharuTa  "  Bajui^utata."  VNgft 
Zm,  Ldptl^  1881,  p.  79. 
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mt,  or  else  a  more  powerfol  enchanter  guided  the  for- 
tunes of  the  enemy,  for  the  latter  prevailed  and  the  owner 
of  the  potent  topaz  was  left  dying  npon  the  field  of  battle. 
Alongside  him  was  a  poor  woonded  soldier  who  was  oUimor- 
ing  for  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  his  bnming  thirst.  Heark- 
ening to  this  prayer,  the  dying  necromancer  threw  his  topaz 
to  the  soldier,  telling  him  to  place  it  npon  his  heart.  No 
sooner  did  he  do  so  than  his  thirst  passed  away,  and  we  mnst 
suppose  that  his  wounds  were  also  healed,  for  we  are  told 
that  on  the  morrow  he  sought  everywhere  on  the  battle-field 
for  the  corpse  of  his  benefactor  but  could  find  no  trace  of  It. 

Tavemier,  the  great  French  Seventeenth  Century  jew- 
eler-traveler, the  first  European  to  visit  the  ruby  mines,  took 
with  him  a  number  of  emeralds,  generally  large.  These  were 
often  cut  from  the  top  of  the  crystal,  usually  darker  in  color, 
and  simply  domed  ofF,  preserving  the  origioal  hexagonal 
shape.  Remarkable  spe^mens  are  in  the  Indian  Museum 
and  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  part  of  the  jewels  of 
Theband*  King  of  Burma.  The  finest  emeralds  of  this  type 
belonged  to  the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey;  one  of  the  finest, 
a  rranarkable  gem,  cut  rounded  en  cabochon,  was  with  the 
Bijouz  dn  Sultan,  S.  M.  Abd-Ul-Hamid  11,  sold  at  the 
Qalene  Qeorges  Petit,  Nov^nber  28,  1914.  It  weighed 
44  '/la  carats  (old  system)  or  45.29  carats  (metric  system). 
(See  color  plate.) 

A  remarkable  charm  is  a  hemispherical,  transparent 
aquamarine,  with  figure  of  hump  bull,  found  in  ancient  Baby- 
lonia.   (See  color  plate.) 

A  quaint,  ancient  amulet  is  carved  out  of  fine  knuckle 
bone,  an  eagle  with  spread  wings  engraved  on  one  side; 
portrait  of  a  Parthian  King.    (See  color  plate.) 

A  Babylonian  idol's  eye,  of  sardonyx,  was  pierced  and 
worn  As  charm  against  the  Evil  Eye;  later  engraved  with 
TKirtrait  of  a  Parthian  Kiatc    (See  color  plate.) 
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IV 

49n  tfie  ^irtuetf  of  :f  obulotuf  l^toncst,  Conccetiotut 
anb  :f  ofliffiU 

JtOT  only  predons  or  Bemi-preoionB  stones  were  nsed  as 
3''  charms  or  talismans  and  for  oarative  purposes;  a 
large  number  of  animal  concretions  also  were  and  are  still 
somewhat  in  favor.  These  concretions,  variously  composed 
bnt  nsually  containing  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  animals'  bodies,  and  tb^  were  be- 
lieved to  contain  a  sort  of  quintessence  of  the  nature  of  the 
anim^  in  whidi  they  occurred.  For  this  reason  the  alec- 
torius,  from  the  body  of  the  cock,  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  of  the  animal  stones  in  ancient  times,  was  tbon^t 
to  confer  valor  upon  the  wearer,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  athletes  In  their  contests. 

In  the  case  of  venomous,  or  supposedly  venomous,  crea- 
tures, snoh  as  the  toad  and  certain  snakes,  the  stone  waa 
used  as  an  antidote  for  poisons.  This  virtue  was  thonght  to 
be  notably  present  in  the  so-called  bezoar  stone,  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  a  species  of  goat,  as  well  as  from  some 
other  animals.  Aa  we  shall  see,  legend  sought  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  bezoar  by  the  tale  that  the 
animals  in  whose  bodies  the  stones  were  formed  had  been  bit- 
ten by  serpents.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  belief 
in  the  curative  properties  of  the  bezoar  stone  originally 
owed  its  existence  to  the  finding  of  some  anob.  concretion 
in  the  body  of  an  animal  that  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
snake-bite. 

Ab  is  well  known,  certain  pathological  conditions  induce 
the  formation  of  stones  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  in  the 
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hmuan  body  also.  Here  the  tendency  has  been  to  use  these 
stones  to  coonteraot  the  disease  which  prodnoed  them. 
Benal  or  vesioal  calculi,  for  instance,  were  reconunended  for 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  a  treatment  quite  in 
accord  with  the  popular  idea  of  the  homeopathic  theory. 

Another  class  of  animal  substances,  namely,  the  fossil 
teeth  of  the  shark,  enjoyed  a  tremendous  vogue  at  one  time, 
and  were  known  by  the  name  of  glosaopetrm.  These  were 
nsnally  regarded  as  stones,  and  because  of  their  peculiar 
form  were  frequently  assimilated  to  the  belemnites  and 
even  to  the  flint  arrow-heads  and  other  prehistoric  flint 
instruments,  which  were  dug  up  in  many  places.  All  these 
flint  artefacts  were  believed  to  have  been  precipitated  to  the 
earth  by  the  discharge  of  electricity  during  a  thnnder-storm ; 
in  other  words,  they  were  "thunder-bolts.*"  The  same 
idea  was  frequently  held  as  to  the  oripn  of  the  gloasopetrx, 
and  those  found  on  the  island  of  Malta  were  brought  into 
connection  with  an  incident  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  that  island. 

In  many  different  countries,  especially  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  these  flint  arrow-heads  and  the  fossil  remains  of 
similar  form,  were  called  fairy-darts  or  elf-shots,  and  were 
believed  to  be  the  enchanted  weapons  of  the  elves  and  fairies, 
who,  in  the  old  folklore,  are  represented  as  beings  of  a  very 
different  quality  from  the  fairies  and  elves  of  the  tales  of 
oar  childhood.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
for  example  in  Ireland,  the  peasantry  talk  with  bated  breath 
of  the  doings  of  the  "good  people,"  for  they  shrink  from 
nsing  the  word ' '  fairy ' '  lest  it  mi^t  offend  these  mj^terious 
and  generally  malevolent  beings.  The  designation  "good 
people"  is  therefore  used  to  placate  and  flatter  them. 

Various  shell  fossils  were  also  used  as  talismans.  Here 
the  form  generally  determined  the  virtues  th^  were  sup- 
posed to  possess.    Some  of  these  strange  forms  lent  them- 

•  Bm  Chapter  n,  pp.  10«-11«,  ' 
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selves  to  an  interpretation  in  line  with  the  primitiTe  adora- 
tion of  the  life-giving  forces  of  natare,  and  snggested  the  nse 
of  anoh  fossils  to  care  certain  special  diseases.    Other  of 
these  petrifactions  retaining  the  form  of  the  enclosing  sheU, 
especially  those  of  drcnlar  shape,  and  with  concentrio  rings, 
were  believed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  and  to  have  f^en 
daring  thunder  or  rain;  hence  the  names  of  brontia  and 
ombria.    A  certain  class  of  these 
fossils,  with  convolntioQs  on  the 
surface  resembling  the  form  of  a 
»iake,  were  called  snake-eggs  (ova 
anguina),  and,  very  naturally,  en- 
joyed the  repute  of  preserving  the 
wearer  from  poisons.     All  these 
varieties  will  be  described  in  this 
I  and  the  following  chapters. 
'      While  some  believed  that  the 
toad-stone   was   vomited  by  the 
animal,  others  held  that  it  consti- 
BitrMtiiyto^t^^)mjoh«i»-  tuted  a  part  of  Ihe  toad's  head. 
burf.iis3.  That  this  was  tiie  popular  beuef 

in  Shakespeare's  time  is  shown  by  the  well-known  lines  in 
bis  "As  You  like  It"  (Act  EC,  sc.  1) : 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomont. 
Wears  yet  a  precioiis  jewel  in  bis  head. 

De  Boot,  whose  treatise  was  published  about  the  time 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  these  lines,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  toad-stone 
according  to  the  prescribed  method : ' 

I  ranember  that,  when  a  boy,  I  took  an  old  toad  and  set  it  npoa  a  red 
doth  that  I  mii^t  seeure  a  toadstone;  for  they  eay  that  it  will  not  give  np 
its  stone  nnless  it  site  npon  a  red  doth.    However,  although  I  watdied  the 

•  Anaelni  B«etII  de  Boodt,  "  Oemmamm  hlstoria,"  Banoria,  1809,  p.  SS, 
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to«d  for  a  wbi^  ni^t,  it  did  not  «jeet  anything,  and  fmn  tltis  time  I  bs- 
earns  oonvinoed  aQ  the  tales  eonceniiiig  this  stone  wen  merely  fond 


A  stone  called  simply  the  "Indian  Stone,"  and  said  to 
be  light  and  porons,  is  noted  by  pseudo- Aristotle,  and  to  it 
is  attribated  the  power  to  relieve  those  suffering  from 
dropsy,  by  drawing  the  water  to  itself.  If  weighed  after 
having  been  applied  to  the  patient,  the  stone  was  fonnd  to 
have  increased  in  weight  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water  absorbed,  and  when  it  was  placed  in  the  snn,  water  of 
a  yellowish  hne  exuded,  until,  finally,  the  stone  resumed 

BVrOKITES 

Tatid-«tDii«a.    Nktnnl  ootuntloni  of  olfty*(aiia  uid  liminiiM.     From  Manatl'i  "  HatiUothseB 
VatlBua,"  Ronm,  1719. 

its  original  appearance  and  weight.*  Another  and  perhaps 
earlier  authority  gives  the  name  "toad-stone"  to  this 
material* 

The  toad-stone  was  not  only  an  antidote  for  poisons, 
but  was  also  thought  to  give  warning  of  tiieir  presence  by 
becoming  very  hot  To  fully  profit  by  this  strange  quality, 
the  wearer  of  such  a  stone  was  advised  to  have  it  so  set  in 
a  ring  that  it  would  touch  the  skin ;  in  this  way  he  would  be 

■Bow,  "  Ariitoteles  de  lapidibuB  und  Amoldiu  Sazo,"  Zeitsehr.  fflr  d.  Alb, 
Neir  Seriee,  vol.  tI,  ISTS,  pp.  373,  374. 

*  ^tra,  "  SpecUeginm  Soleoneni^"  Pariaili,  ISSS,  p.  STO. 
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flure  to  have  timely  notice,  if  any  poisoned  food  or  drink 
were  offered  to  him."  The  writer  who  mentions  this  adds 
the  following  tale  of  the  discovery  of  a  toad-stone : 

A  elflrit  0QC«  fmuid  a  toad  which  had  a  round  knob  on  its  head,  vhere- 
ton  be  tiwn^t  that  there  mnst  be  a  toad-stone.  So  he  took  up  the  toad  and 
tied  it  flrinly  in  the  sleeve  of  his  eoat.  When  he  returned  from  the  fields 
and  searched  for  the  toad  he  found  it  not,  althou^  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
was  tightly  bound  below  and  he  oould  not  discover  any  ofMning  through 
which  the  creature  could  have  passed.  This  shows  ub  that  it  is  a  great  help 
to  prisoners  in  jail. 

Another  early  authority,  Thomas  de  Gantimpre,  says 
of  the  toad-stone : 

If  one  take  the  stone  from  a  living  and  still  qnivering  toad  a  little  eye 
can  be  seen  in  the  substance;  but  if  it  be  taken  from  a  toad  that  has  been 
some  lime  dead,  tlie  poison  of  the  creature  will  have  already  destroyed 
this  little  eye  and  spoiled  the  stone. 

If  the  toad-atone  he  swallowed  at  meal-time  it  passe» 
through  the  system  and  carries  off  all  impurities/  Here  the 
substance  may  have  been  one  of  many  concretionary  mate- 
rials,— bauxite,  impure  pearls,  concretionary  limestone, 
stalagmite,  or  even  the  eye-stones  from  the  crawfish;  indeed, 
any  material,  white  or  gray,  that  had  a  semblance  to  a  toad 
color,  and  was  then  sold  by  the  vendor  of  charm  stones  as 
coming  from  a  toad's  head. 

The  great  Erasmus  (1465-1536)  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  famous  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  at  Walsing- 
ham,  in  Kent.  In  his  description  of  what  he  saw  there  he 
expressly  notes  a  wonderful  toad-stone: 

At  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  is  a  gem  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  lAtin 
or  Greek  name.  The  French  have  named  it  after  the  toad  [raapandine],  be- 
cause it  repreaente  so  perfectly  the  figure  of  a  toad  that  no  art  could  do  this 

*"  Le  Grand  Lapidaire  de  Jean  de  Mandeville."  From  the  edition  ot  1661, 
ed.  t^  J.  S.  del  Sotto,  Vienne,  1862,  p.  90. 

*  In  Konrad  von  Megeaberg's  "  Bncb  der  Natnr,"  ed.  I7  Dr.  Frani  PfeUTv, 
Stuttgart,  ISei,  p.  437. 
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80  well.  The  iniracl«  is  all  the  greater  that  the  stone  is  bo  small,  and  that 
the  exterior  surface  has  not  the  form  of  a  toad,  the  image  showing  throng 
it  as  thongb  inclosed  within.' 

As  we  see,  the  stone  of  Erasmns  contained  the  form  or 
image  of  a  toad.  This  was  not  asually  the  case  with  the  con- 
cretions that  bore  this  name,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  "crapaudine"  of  the  shrine  at  Walsingham  owed  its 
pecniiarity  rather  to  art  than  to  nature.  A  rather  far- 
fetched explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  snbstanoes  is 
given  by  Ambrosianns,  who  relates  that,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  quality  and  character  of  toad-atones,  he  killed  a 
number  of  toada  and  took  out  their  brains.  Although  these 
were  not  hard  when  extracted,  they  became,  in  time,  aa  hard 
as  stones." 

A  toad-stone  which  appeared  to  represent  the  form  of 
this  animal  was  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the  Lemnian 
family.  It  exceeded  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  was  often  seen 
to  dissipate  the  swelling  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous 
creature  in  any  part  of  the  body,  if  it  were  rubbed  qoic^y 
over  the  swelling.  It,  therefore,  seemed  to  possess  the  same 
quality  as  was  attributed  to  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
taken,  namely,  to  draw  out  and  annul  all  poisons.  If  any 
neighbor  of  the  Lemnian  family  were  bitten  by  a  mouse,  a 
spider,  a  dormouse,  a  wasp,  a  beetle,  or  any  such  creature, 
he  soon  sought  the  aid  of  this  stone." 

We  have  noted  Be  Boot's  unsuccessfnl  attempt  to  secure 
a  toad-atone,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  used  the  orthodox 
method  for  obtaining  it.  According  to  one  autiiority,'*'  the 
creature  should  be  placed  in  a  cage  covered  with  a  red  cloth 

*  Eraami,  "  Colloquia,"  Lipdn,  1713,  p.  5W. 
'Aldrovandi,  "MuMum  metallicum,"  Bononie,  1648,  p.  814. 
■Lemnii,  "De  miraculis  occultia  natune,"  Francofurti,  1011,  pp.  212,  213. 
■*  Hizauld,  "  Hundert  curieoae  Eunrt-etacke,"  in  Martina*  "  Untarrkbt  Tvo 
der  Ha^  Natorali,"  Leipaig,  1717,  p.  290. 
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and  then  set  in  the  hot  sonshine  for  Beveral  days,  until  thirst 
forced  the  poor  toad  to  eject  his  precious  stone,  which  was 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  lest  it  shoold  be  swallowed 
again.  Another  method  proposed  is  so  cmel  that  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  whole  matter  is  little  more  than  a 
fanciful  conceit.  In  this  case,  the  toad  was  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  pot  with  many  perforations,  and  the  vessel  with  its 
unlucky  inmate  was  then  to  be  placed  in  an  ant-hill  and 
left  there  until  nothing  remained  of  the  toad  except  his  bones 
and  the  coveted  stone.  It  is  quite  probable  that  any  stone 
found  in  an  ant-hill  after  this  procedure  would  be  termed  a 
"toad-stone,"  since  the  toad  was  put  away  in  order  to  find 
one.  Li  some  instances  they  may  have  been  bony  concre- 
tions from  the  head  of  the  toad,  or  even  pebbles  ihai  the 
toad  had  swallowed. 

While  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  so-called  toad- 
stones  may  really  have  been  concretions  found  in  the  head 
of  the  toad,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  probably  small 
pebbles  sold  as  "toad-stones"  to  those  who  believed  in  the 
magic  virtues  of  such  a  stone  and  were  ready  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  one.  Where  there  is  a  demand  there  will  always 
be  a  supply,  and  the  rarer  tiie  genuine  article  is,  the  greater 
is  the  incentive  to  imitation  or  substitution.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  these  * '  toad-stones ' '  set  In  rings  to  serve  as  amulets, 
the  materifld  has  been  found  to  be  the  fossil  palatal  tooth  of 
the  ray,  a  species  of  fish." 

The  small  share  of  material  prosperity  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  wits  and  literary  men  Id  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  even  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  induced  Thomas  Nash 
(1567-1601)  to  liken  the  fate  of  the  wit  to  that  of  the  toad- 
stone,  or,  as  he  writes,  of  "the  pearl,"  which  was  said  to 
be  in  the  head  of  the  toad,  tbis  "being  of  exceeding  virtue,  is 
enclosed  with  poison;  the  other,  of  no  less  value,  compassed 

"Smith,  "Jmrelluj,"  London,  IMS,  p.  ISl. 
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about  with  poverty. ""  A  writer  of  the  same  period  affirms 
that  if  the  toad-Btone  were  touched  to  any  part,  * '  envenomed, 
hnrt,  or  stnng  with  rat,  spider,  wasp,  or  any  other  venomous 
beast,"  the  swelling  and  pain  were  diminished." 

The  bones  of  the  lizard  were  supposed  to  have  medicinal 
virtues  similar  to  those  attributed  to  various  "stones'* 
found  in  animals.  The  following  directions  are  ^ven  by 
Encelins  for  securing  these  bones:  "Put  a  green  lizard, 
while  still  alive,  in  a  closed  vessel  filled  with  the  best  quf^ity 
of  salt  In  a  few  days  the  salt  will  have  consumed  the  flesh 
and  the  intestines,  and  you  can  easily  gather  up  the 
bones.""  These  were  used  as  remedies  for  epilepsy  and 
were  considered  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  hoofs  of  the  elk,  a 
recommendation  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  suffi- 
dent  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  remedial  virtnes 
of  the  lizard's  bones. 

The  crab  famished  the  stone  called  the  crab*8-eye,  be- 
cause in  form  it  resembled  an  eye.  Like  ahnost  all  the 
animal  concretions,  it  was  principally  used  as  a  remedy  for 
those  suffering  from  vesical  calculi,  and  no  other  concretion 
was  believed  to  be  so  efficacious  in  breaking  up  or  dissolving 
the  calculi  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  long  been  afflicted 
with  them.  Those  referred  to  by  Encelins  were  from  the 
crawfish  and  are  often  used  as  eye-stones.'" 

In  the  last  joint  of  a  crab's  claw  was  sometimes  found  a 
small  concretion  closely  resembling  in  size  and  appearance 
a  grain  of  millet-seed;  it  was  in  no  wise  like  the  "lapillus" 
found  in  crab's  eyes.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Cardanns 
that  he  had  preserved  two  such  concretions,  one  of  which 
he  had  himself  come  across,  while  the  other  had  been  found 

""Aiutoiaj  of  ftbmrditie,"  1089;  p.  40  of  Colller'a  reprint.    L«m)'i  Col- 

IBM,  Tol.  U,  Pt  U,  Brittol,  1003,  p.  043. 

'  Lnpton,  "  One  'Dioiiiuid  Notable  ^nitngi.'' 

■•  Enedii,  "  Da  re  nwUllloa,"  Frucofurti,  1S67,  pp.  219,  220. 

>  IdMD,  pp.  SU,  SIB.    Sm  ftbo  p.  ISl  of  the  preMnt  book. 
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by  a  oolleagne.  They  were  smooth  and  light,  and  of  a 
reddish-white  color.  Because  tiiey  were  very  rarely  met 
with,  the  circmnstanoe  was  regarded  as  of  good  aagory  for 
the  finder." 

A  round  concretion  (a  calcnlas)  from  the  liver  of  the 
ox  is  described  by  Ibn  AI-Beithar  as  being  of  a  yellowish 
color  and  composed  of  successive  superimposed  layers.  If 
secured  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
mote embonpoint,  and  was  much  prized  by  the  Egyptian 
women  for  this  virtue.  The  effect  was  to  be  attained  by 
taking  two  graina  of  the  pulverized  concretion,  either  with 
the  bath  or  directly  after  bathing,  and  tiiereupon  a  "fat 
hen"  was  to  be  eaten. *^  The  latter  prescription,  if  rega- 
larly  and  frequently  administered,  might  be  thought  to  Bof- 
fice  without  the  powdered  calcnlus. 

From  the  second  stomach  of  heifers  was  sometlmea  ob- 
tained a  dark  brown  or  blackish  concretion  of  very  light 
weight  and  as  round  as  a  ball.  This  was  credited  with  great 
remedial  virtues  provided  it  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground.'^ 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  belief  that  the  curative  or  talis- 
manic  properties  of  aninud  concretions,  or  of  the  teeth  of 
animals,  were  weakened,  or  destroyed,  if  these  objects  came 
in  contact  with  the  earth.  This  belief  was  perhaps  dae  to 
the  idea  that  the  mysterious  power  of  the  substance  was 
originally  derived  from  earth  currents,  or  emanations,  and 
that  the  active  principle  would  return  to  the  earth  if  the 
object  came  In  contact  with  it 

The  lapis  carpionis  or  carp-stone,  a  triangular  mass, 
was  taken  from  the  jaws  of  the  carp.  It  was  smaller  or 
larger  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  principal  reme- 
dial use  was  against  calculi,  or  for  the  cure  of  bilioua  dis- 

"CanUmi,  "Deiubtilitat«,"Basil«,  ISM;  Ub.  vii,  p.  211. 
"  TrsiU  dea  Simples  of  Iba  Al-Beithar  in  "  NotfcM  et  Eztnita  dea  Hun- 
•crifa  de  U  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,"  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  416-117;  Puii,  187T. 
■*  Plinii,  "  NaturaliB  hiBtoria,"  lib.  zi,  cap.  79.- 
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eases  and  colic.*"  These  are  bony  plates  from  the  npper 
part  of  the  mouth  of  the  carp.  Sneh  so-called '  *  stones ' '  were 
also  said  to  check  bleeding  of  the  nose,  a  quality  they  owed 
to  their  astringent  properties,  quite  noticeable  if  anyone 
tasted  the  powder  made  from  them.'"* 

The  dttadias,  a  white  and  oblong  concretion,  had  in 
Pliny's  time  the  reputation  of  possessing  extraordinary 
powers,  announcing  beforehand  whether  the  sea  would  be 
clear  or  stormy.'*  In  what  way  this  weather  prediction 
was  manifested  we  are  not  told ;  perhaps  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
concretion  may  have  become  dnll  or  grayish  when  there 
was  much  humidity  in  the  air.  The  cin«dia  were  said  to  be 
found  in  pairs  in  the  fish  of  that  name ;  one  pair  being  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  fish  and  another  pair  from  the  two 
dorsal  fins.  Power  to  cnre  diseases  of  the  eye  was  con< 
ferred  upon  these  concretions  by  putting  nine  of  them,  duly 
numbered,  in  an  earthen  jar  together  with  a  green  lizard. 
Eadt  day  one  of  the  "stones"  was  taken  from  the  vessel  in 
the  numericfd  order,  and  on  the  ninth  day  the  lizard  was 
liberated.  Evidently  it  was  thought  that  to  kUl  the  animal 
would  interfere  with  the  temsmission  of  its  virtue  to  the 
ooneretions." 

The  eye  of  the  hyena  was  supposed  to  fnmish  a  stone 
called  hyemia  and  Pliny  writes  that  these  animals  were 
hunted  to  secure  possession  of  it  Like  roci-crystal  and 
many  other  decorative  stones,  this  hyania  was  thought  to 
give  the  power  to  foretell  the  future,  if  it  were  placed  be- 
neath the  tongue."  Because  of  the  hyena's  uncanny  habit 
of  feeding  on  carrion,  and  unearthing  dead  bodies  from 

•Bncdii,  "De  re  meUlUca,"  Prsncofurti,  1667,  p.  218. 
»  T jinnH, "  De  mirutiliB  witurK,"  Franeofnrti,  1611,  p.  SIS. 
■IMd.,  Ub.  mrii,  c»p.  68. 
"Ibid.,  Ub.  zxiz,  up.  38. 
"  ndd.,  Ub.  xzxvU,  cap.  00. 
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gr&vm,  it  has  often  been  aasodated  with  necromaiuy  and 
with  evil  spirits. 

The  Uicrima  cervi,  or  "stag's  tear,"  is  not  to  be  oon- 
fonnded  with  the  bezoar  stone  according  to  Scaliger,  who 
maintains  that  it  was  a  bony  concretion  that  formed  in  the 
comer  of  a  stag's  eye  only  after  the  animal  had  passed  its 
hundredth  year;  as  the  stag  never  attains  this  age  he  might 
as  well  have  said  that  the  existence  of  this  "tear"  was  a 
fable.  However,  he  describes  it  as  though  he  had  carefully 
inspected  a  specimen,  saying  that  it  was  so  smooth  and  light 
that  it  would  almost  slip  through  the  fingers  of  anyone  who 
held  it  in  his  hand.  It  had  similar  powers  to  those  of  the 
bezoar,  being  a  powerful  antidote  to  poisons  and  a  care  for 
the  plague  if  powdered  and  given  with  wine ;  these  good  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  excessively  profuse  perspiration 
that  followed  the  administration  of  the  dose.** 

These  fabled  stag's  tears,  though  often  praised  aa  sub- 
stitutes for  the  bezoar,  were  not  believed  in  by  all  the  early 
writers,  one  of  them,  Eollenhagen,  giving  expression  to  a 
caustic  opinion  that  might  do  credit  to  a  writer  of  our  own 
day.  Alluding  to  the  many  reports  of  the  existence  of  snch 
"tears,"  shed  by  the  animals  because  of  the  pains  they  suf- 
fered after  indulging  in  a  diet  of  serpents,  he  notes  that  aU 
those  who  make  these  statements  are  careful  to  place  the 
habitat  of  these  eccentric  stags  as  far  away  from  their  own 
land  as  possible,  always  "somewhere  in  the  Orient,"  prob- 
ably at  "Nowheretown,"  as  he  adds." 

The  ckelonia  is  swd  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  eye  of 
the  Indian  tortoise.  The  magicians  asserted  that  this  was 
the  most  marvellous  of  all "  stones  " ;  f  or  if  bathed  in  honey 
and  then  placed  in  the  mouth,  when  the  moon  was  either  full 

**  Danielii  Sennkrti,  "  Epitome  luturaliB  icieotue,"  Tnuicofiirti,  1860,  Ub. 
T,  cap.  4,  pp.  438,  439;  citing  Bcallger,  Exercit  118. 

"O.  Rollenliageii,  "WalirtuUTt«  LOgen  von  a«litllclieii  nnd  NmtnnlioIiMi 
Dingni,"  WabnuUrg,  16S0,  p.  B8. 
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or  new,  it  conferred  the  pover  of  divmation,  and  tMs  power 
lasted  for  one  entire  day."    This  virtue  was  not,  however, 
altogether  pectdiar  to  the  chdonia,  for  it  was  shared  bjr 
several  other  sabstances ;  in  each,  case  the  stone  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  month,  thne  coming  into  more  inunediate  con- 
tact with  the  organs  of  speech,  and  stimnlating  to  prophetio 
utterance.    A  later 
writer  states  that  it 
was  the  uterine  stone 
from  the  tortoise  that 
gave  the  g^f t  of  proph- 
ecy.   That    from 
the  head  onred  head- 
aches  and  averted 
lightning,   whUe    the 
stone  taken  from  the 
liver,  if  administered 
in    solution,    was    a 
remedy  for  agne.*^ 

The  wild  asB  was 
another  of  the  ani- 
mals that  furnished 
concretions  prized 
for  their   talismanie  ^ttp—  ttduia^  (tottdy  ipmh    NKtaniooMt*- 

™    "     "    timi*.      Fram    Aldranndl'*    "Mnwom   OMMUonm,*! 

and   medicinal   pow-  «>noni*i««' 

era.  That  taken  from  the  animal's  head  cured  headache 
and  epilepsy;  that  from  the  jaw  made  the  owner  indefati- 
gable, so  that  he  yielded  to  none  in  battle.  It  was  also  a 
remedy  for  ague  and  for  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures,  as 
well  as  a  marvellously  efficacious  vermifuge  for  children.** 
Very  likely  the  story  of  Samson,  who  wrought  sucdi  slaughter 

"PUnU,  "NatnnOi*  biatorik,"  lib.  zxxrU,  cap.  H. 

*  LMHurdi,  "  Spoenlrat  l^idmn,"  Voietia,  1602,  (oL  ^nriU. 
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among  the  Pbilistmes  when  armed  with  tlie  jawbone  of  an 
asB,  may  have  snggeated  the  fancy  that  the  oonoietioa  from 
the  ass'e  jaw  wonld  give  victory  to  the  wearer. 

Pliny  notes  the  opinion  that  a  stone  taken  f  roOa  the  body 

of  a  yonng  swallow,  if  worn  attaohed  to  the  hnman  body, 

helps  to  strengthen  the  brain,  and  he  adds  that  the  stone  is 

said  to  be  found  in  the  yonng  bird  even  when  it  has  jnst 

„     broken   the  sheU.**    According  to 

*  *  '     Thomas  de  Cantimpr6  the  swallow- 

^k       tfl        (ill  ^^°°  ^  ^  talisman  for  merchants 

mI       Hi        lil   and  tradesmen."^    The  merits  of  the 

Kr        ^^        ^^    cheUdonius,  as  this  stone  was  called, 

were    fully    recognized    in    Saxon 

^^  England  and  are  given  due  prom< 

mm      M^     tfk    inence  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  medical 

^^      ^1^      ^^    treatise,  dating  from  the  first  half 

.  of  the  tenth  century.    When  tliese 

0'  "swallow-stones"    had    been    ob- 

j^^  tained  they  were  to  be  carefully 

^^B  protected  from  contact  with  water, 

^^  earth,  or  other  stones.    To  seoure 

the  best  results  three  of  them  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  person  who 
stood  in  need  of  their  remedial  effects.  Not  only  did  they 
care  headadie  and  eye-smart,  but  they  banished  the  dreaded 
nightmare,  rendered  futile  the  wiles  of  goblin  visitors,  and 
dissolved  all  fascinations  and  enchantments.  The  seekers 
after  these  wonderful  stones  are  stoutly  assured  that  they 
can  only  be  found  in  "big  nestlings."*^ 

■■  C.  Plinii  Becundi,  "  Nftturalii  hiatorl*,"  «d.  Junu,  UpBbe,  1880,  p.  240, 
Ub.zxx,«p.  11. 

*In  Koorad  tod  Hegenbeig's  rersion  "Bnch  der  NatUT,"  ed.  Pfeiffer, 
Stuttgart,  isei,  p.  440. 

■*  Rev.  Oswald  CockftTiie, "  Leechdomi,  Wortcuimiiig  and  Staieraf  t  of  Early 
England,"  LoDdoa,  1886,  vol  ii,  p.  307  (Bfc.  ill,  cap.  i,  of  "Lacce  Boe"). 
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The  mtites  (eagle-stone)  is  first  mentioned  by  I^iny  who 
states  that  it  waa  fonnd  in  the  nests  of  eagles  of  a  oertain 
species,  and  adds  that  some  called  this  atone  gangUes.  Fire 
had  no  power  over  it  and  it  was  a  useful  remedy  for  many 
diseases.  Its  special  virtne,  however,  was  to  prevent  abor- 
tion, this  nse  being  suggested  by  the  character  of  the  stone 
itself,  which  "was  as  though  pregnant,  for  when  it  was 
shaken  another  stone  rattled  within  it,  as  though  in  a 
womb. "  The  cnrative  virtues  of  the  eetites,  like  that  of  the 
swallow-stone,  only  existed  when  the  stone  was  taken  from 
the  bird's  nest.  TiuB  was  probably  a  story  told  by  the  ven- 
dors of  such  geodes  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  wares, 
althoun^  there  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  in 
folklore. 

They  are  really  hollow  concretions  of  an  iron  stone,  con- 
taining a  piece  of  loose  iron  or  hardened  sand,  or  a  concre- 
tion of  some  kind  that  rattles,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians 
bambino  or  "babe."  Such  concretions  are  found  at  many 
places  on  every  continent,  many  fine  ones  having  been  found 
in  Delaware.  They  vary  in  size  from  one  to  six  indies 
across.  The  smaU  ones  of  a  hard,  smooth  exterior  that 
have  become  polished  from  wear,  are  especially  valued  as 
charms." 

A  passage  in  the  treatise  on  stones  by  Theopbraatns, 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  atitea  was 
already  known  in  the  third  century  b.c.  The  words  he  em- 
ploys are  as  follows:  **The  most  astounding  and  greatest 
power  of  stones  (if  indeed  this  be  true)  is  that  of  bearing 
progeny.'*  As  both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  name  this  stone 
or  geode  and  fully  describe  its  diaracter,  laying  especial 
stress  upon  the  loose,  rattling  material  enclosed  in  its  hollow 
interior,  this  fact  giving  rise  in  later  time  to  the  half -poetic 

■"NfttnnUa  hMorim,"  lib.  x,  cap.  4,  mnd  Ub.  zxz,  cap.  M. 
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name  of  "the  pregnant  stone,**  there  ia  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  already  known  of  three  or  fonr,  or  even 
more  centuries  before  their  time." 

Marbodas  of  Bennes  calls  this  stone  "the  guardian  and 
defender  of  nests."'*  Enclosing  as  it  did  one  or  more 
smaller  stones,  it  waa  thought  to  be  symbolically  designated 
as  an  aid  to  parturition.  According  as  it  was  attached  to 
the  left  arm  or  to  tiie  left  thigh,  it  either  retarded  or  accel- 
erated the  natural  processes.  This,  however,  by  no  means 
exhansted  the  virtues  of  the  stone,  for  when  worn  on  the  left 
arm  of  man  or  woman,  it  conferred  sobriely,  increased 
riches,  and  moved  the  wearer  to  love ;  it  also  brought  victory 
and  popularity,  and  preserved  children  from  harm.  In 
addition  to  all  its  other  powers  this  stone  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  certain  detective  quality,  to  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Aetiua,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century  i.d.  :" 

The  etites  serves  to  diseover  thieves,  if  onyoDe  places  it  in  Uie  bnsd 
which  they  eat;  for  whoever  has  committed  a  theft  is  miable  to  ooiunme  the 
bread.  It  has  also  been  stated  that,  if  cooked  with  an;  kind  of  food,  the 
ntites  nnmasks  thieves,  sinoe  they  cannot  eat  snch  food.  If  taken  with  wax 
from  CTprus,  with  fresh  olive  oil,  or  with  any  other  calefaeient,  this  stone 
greatly  helps  those  suffering  from  rhemnatiBm  and  paralysis. 

The  loose,  enclosed  concretion  was  named  in  Latin 
callimus,  and  we  have  a  detailed  description  from  the  six- 
teenth century  of  one  of  these,  which  belonged  to  Oeor^ns 
Fabricins.  Because  of  its  curious  markings  he  had  it  set  on 
a  pivot  in  a  ring,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  stone  could  be 
easily  seen.  The  material  was  in  part  as  dear  as  a  rock- 
crystal,  evidently  a  very  translucent  chalcedony,  but  the 

" Theophrasti,  "De  lapidibns"  (Peri  UthOa),  ed.  by  John  Eill,  London. 
ITM,  p.  16)  cap.  10;  «ee  Hill'i  note,  pp.  16-10. 
"Marbodei,  loc.  cit. 
"  AHii,  Tetrablbloe,  Baeile*,  1548,  p.  TT. 
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chief  interest  centred  in  the  images  or  fignrea  traced  by 
natnre  npon  the  stone.    These  showed  what  seemed  to  be 
two  forms,  one  of  a  cowled  monlE,  and  the  other  that  of  a  tall, 
beairdless  man;  there  was  also 
a  third,  showing  an  nndeflned 
fomL    On  the  nnder  side  of  this 
callimus  was  marked  the  ontline 
of  a  crescent  moon." 

A  seventeenthMsentnry  writ- 
er, not  otherwise  nnoritieal, 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
he  had  himself  witnessed,  in  the 
case  of  a  fig-tree,  an  instance  of 
the  spedal  power  exercised  by 
the  miites.  One  of  these  stones 
having  been  attached  to  this 
tree,  all  the  f  rait  dropped  off  in  aum^ 
the  space  of  ten  hoars,  althoa^ 
the  tree  had  apparently  lost  nothing  of  its  vigor,  its  foliage 
remaining  as  laxnriant  as  before.'^ 

An  old  treatise  on  the  atites  g^vea  the  following  names 
as  applied  to  it  in  various  langaages :  ** 

Italian :  Aqnilmo,  pietni  d'aqiula,  pietn  aqoilina,  athiU. 

Fnnah:  Piem  da  I'aigle. 

Bpaniah :  Piedra  d«  I'apiila. 

Polish:  Orlori  Kamyen. 

Bw«diflh:  Oenianteen. 

English:   EBgl«-Btone. 

Qarman:  Adlerstein, 

HoiiubIi  :  Adelenteen,  aienateen. 

Arabic:  Hagar  ««htjitiniMh. 

"Conradt  Oeaneri,  "De  flgnris  Upidnm,"  Tiguri,  1685,  pp.  142,  143;  with 
flgnrea  of  ring.  Pliny  alreadf  mentionB  the  ouIUmut,  "  Naturalia  Uatoria," 
lib.  xzzri,  cap.  39. 

"  BanachU,  "  De  laplde  attta,"  LIptia,  ISM,  p.  04. 

■Ibid,  p.  ». 
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Syriw:  Abno  dneshre. 

Chaldoia :  Abno  dineriur,  or  abno  deniibra. 

Hebrew;  'Ebeo  hc-noahar. 

Some  said  that  this  stone  mi^ht  be  found  not  only  in  the 
eagle's  nest,  bat  also  in  that  of  the  stork.  This  idea  was, 
however,  entirely  erroneous  in  Bansch'a  opinion,  for  though 
he  had  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  by  all  those  who 
encountered  such  nests,  no  "eagle-stone"  could  ever  be 
found.  To  the  supposed  "stork-atones"  had  been  given  the 
name  lychnites,  as  they  were  believed  to  be  lominons,  their 
light  serving  to  frighten  off  any  snakes  whidi  might  be 
seeking  the  new-laid  eggs.'" 

Bausoh  enumerates  and  rejects  a  number  of  explanation 
to  account  for  the  supposed  presence  of  the  eetites  in  the 
nesta  of  eagles.  One  theory  was  that  these  stones  served 
to  give  stability  to  the  nest,  and  enabled  it  better  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  the  wind;  others  asserted  that  the  coolness  of 
the  stones  lowered  the  unduly  high  temperature  of  the  eggs 
and  of  the  parent  bird's  body;  others  again  were  inclined 
to  attribute  to  them  a  mysterious  fonuative  and  vivifying 
power  exerted  on  the  eggs,  or  else  a  talismanic  power  pro- 
tecting these  from  injury.  While  rejecting  all  these  notions, 
as  we  have  stated,  and  indeed  denying  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  such  stones  were  ever  found  in  eagles'  neata, 
Bansch  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary 
on  Isaiah,  chap.  Ixvi,  that  the  amethyst  had  been  found 
with  the  young  of  the  eagle,  being  placed  with  them  in  the 
nest  to  protect  them  from  venomous  creatures.** 

That  the ' '  eagle-stones  "were  not  always  hollow  is  shown 
by  a  specimen  owned  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
English  family  Postlethwayte.  This  was  solid,  and  had  been 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  a  hole  being  pierced  at  the 

"Ibid.,  pp.  0,10. 

-ibii,  p^  11, 12. 
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apper  end  so  that  the  stone  conld  be  worn  suspended.  In  a 
carious  letter  written  April  25,  1742,  by  Martha  Postle- 
thwayte,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  who  successively  pre- 
sided over  the  episcopal  sees  of  Bristol,  Norwich  and  Ely, 
to  her  daughter  Barbara  Kerrick,  the  writer  advises  her 
correspondent,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  former  mis- 
adventures,  to  "wear  the  eagle-stone  and  take  Mrs.  Stone's 
reoeit,  * '  and  adds : "  I  hope  it  may  have  good  effect  and  make 
me  a  good  grandmother."  The  result  was  favorable,  and 
mnst  natnrally  have  affirmed  the  faith  in  the  powers  of  the 
stone.** 

An  inventory  of  the  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  etc,  of 
Charles  V  of  France,  made  in  1379,*^  describes  two  stones 
preserved  in  a  case  of  cypress-wood  which  the  king  always 
carried  about  with  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the  "holy 
stone"  and  aided  women  in  childbirth.  This  was  probably 
an  "eagle-stone."  It  was  set  in  gold  and  the  setting  was 
adorned  with  four  pearls,  six  emeralds  and  two  balas-rubies. 
The  other  stone,  which  cared  the  gout,  was  an  engraved  gem 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  king  and  an  inscription  in  Hebrew 
characters.  This  description  suggests  one  of  the  Gnostic 
gems  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  centuries.  The  gem 
was  suspended  from  a  silver  cord,  so  that  it  could  be  worn 
on  the  neck,  or  perhaps  attached  to  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  We  find  in  the  comptes  royaux  of  1420  an  electnary 
composed  of  powdered  precious  stones,  for  the  cure  of  the 
infinnities  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  who  was  fifty  years  old  and 
had  been  for  several  years  obese  and  a  valetudinarian.** 

In  some  parts  of  the  Orient  the  superstitious  notion  ex- 
ista  that  the  atites  occasionally  emits  a  wailing  sound  during 
the  night,  and  this  is  said  to  be  either  an  expression  of  the 

"Albert  Hartaliome,  VS-A.,  lu  Proceedings  of  Sodetj  of  Antiquariei  of 
Ltmdon,  See.  Series,  vol.  sxii,  p.  617,  iSmj  27,  IWB. 

'HB.  8S56  of  the  BtbUothenine  N»tioiuIe,  f.  LXXII,  verw. 
"  F.  d«  JUljr  I*  Gnuub  Eiu7elop«die,  roL  zxri,  p.  884. 
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birth-pangs  of  the  mother  Btone,  or  else  the  ciy  of  its  new- 
bom  offspring,  the  small  stones  enclosed  within  the  geode, 
for  the  story  goes  that  each  night  some  of  these  are 
generated.** 

These  "eagle-stones"  still  retain  their  repute  in  Italy, 
where  they  are  called  pietre  gravide,  or  "pregnant  stales^ " 
and  are  considered  by  many  of  the  peasants  as  ahnost  indis- 
pensable aids  to  partnrition.  They  are  in  sach  demand  that 
the  Inoky  owners  rent  them  for  the  nine  months  during  which 
they  are  worn.  As  soon  as  one  case  has  been  happily  oon- 
dnded,  the  amulet  is  passed  on  to  some  other  woman  who  is 
in  need  of  it.  A  fee  of  five  lire,  or  one  dollar,  is  paid  in  each 
case,  and  a  pledge  worth  a  hundred  lire  ($20)  is  required 
before  the  atone  is  handed  over.  Some  amulets  of  this  class 
bear  Christian  symbols.*" 

Qeodes  of  this  description  consisting  of  limonite  are  to 
be  found  in  many  places.  Some  of  them  are  of  relatively 
recent  formation,  and  one  of  these  shows  curiously  enoufj^ 
that  in  addition  to  its  other  virtues  the  eetites  can  on  occasion 
perform  the  functions  of  a  savings-bank.  This  strange 
specimen  was  found  in  1846,  at  Feriguenz,  department  Dor- 
dogne,  Prance.  On  opening  the  geode  there  appeared  within 
some  200  silver  coins  dated  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  all  of  these  were  encrusted  with  the  material 
forming  the  enclosing  mass.*' 

Long,  white,  ron^  stones,  calcareous  shell  growths, 
were  sometimes  taken  from  snails  and  cookie.  These  were 
believed  to  have  a  marked  diuretic  action,  and  were  therefore 
strongly  recommended  for  certain  diseases  of  tiie  kidnejrs 
and  tiie  bladder.    They  were  also  believed  to  be  helpftd  in 

*  Jnliiu  RubIm,  "  Dm  Steinbuch  dea  Ariatotclv,"  Heidelberg,  1B12,  p.  4, 
dtiag  Feternuuu,  "  Rdaen  itn  Oiient,"  vol-  li>  p-  132- 

'  BeUucci,  "  II  fetfeimo  in  lUlU,"  PeragU,  1907,  p.  94,  note,  (rignra 
on  pp.  Muid9S.) 

*  Luroix, "  Mineralogie  de  U  Pruwe,"  Puis,  189>-1V10,  vol  lU,  p.  190. 
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eases  of  difScnlt  parturition.  Althon^^  no  details  are  giv&a, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  stones  were  rednoed  to  a 
powder  from  which  some  sort  of  potion  was  concocted,*''  this 
having  no  more  action  than  so  much  gronnd  shell  or  marble 
dost 

The  alectorius  or  * '  cock-stone* '  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  real  or  supposed  animal  concretions  that  were 
known  in  ancient  times.  From  the  age  of  Pliny — and  un- 
qneationably  long  before  his 
time — there  was  a  popular  belief 
that  this  stone  was  only  to  be 
foond  in  the  gizzard  of  a  cock 
which  had  been  caponed  when 
three  years  old,  and  had  lived 
seven  years  longer.  This  was 
believed  to  allow  the  substance 
to  acquire  its  boasted  virtue,  for 
the  longer  it  remained  in  the 
body  of  the  capon,  the  greater 
its  power.  Such  a  "cock-stone" 
never  exceeded  the  size  of  a 

bean.  From  its  association  witii  Extnetins  u  ■iMtoHiu.  pnm  ja- 
the  pugnacious  fowl,  the  alec-  ^u%mbatM.  i«u. 
tortus  became  a  favorite  stone  with  wrestlers,  and  the  great 
and  invincible  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  owed  many  of 
his  victories  to  the  possession  of  one,  for  if  held  in  the  mouth, 
it  quenched  the  thirst  and  thus  refreshed  l^e  combatant. 

Many  other  virtues  of  this  stone  are  recorded;  it  ren- 
dered wives  agreeable  to  their  husbands,  dissolved  enchant- 
ments, brought  new  honors  and  powers  in  addition  to  those 
already  enjoyed,  and  helped  kings  to  acquire  new  dominions. 
How  persistent  was  the  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  alectorius 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  great  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe 

'Lcomii),  "De  minumlia  nfttnn*,"  Fnncotnrtl,  1011,  p.  213. 
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greatly  valaed  a  stone  of  this  kind,  not  larger  than  a  bean, 
and  believed  that  it  brought  him  luck  in  gambling  and  in  love. 
Thomas  de  Cantimpre*'  says  that  the  name  signifiea  an 
allurer  or  enticer,  because  the  stone  excites  the  love  of  hus- 
bands for  their  wives."  In  order  to  secare  the  due  effect 
it  should  be  held  in  the  mouth,  possibly  because  this  would 
render  the  wife  lesa  eloquent. 

A  specimen  of  tite  (Uectorvus  is  listed  in  the  inventories 
of  Jean  Due  de  Berry  (1401-1416).  It  is  called  there  a 
"oapon-stone"  and  is  described  as  having  red  and  white 
spots.  Several  other  objects  to  which  talismanic  virtues 
were  ascribed  are  also  noted,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 


<^ 


3 


ALBCTORIVS 

Alwtoriiu.    From  M«R«ti'«  "  MeUUoUMoa  Tatieuu,"  aooB,  ITIO. 

"molar  of  a  giant,"  set  in  leather;  probably  the  tooth  of  a 
hippopotamus,  or  the  fossil  tooth  of  some  antediluvian  crea- 
ture.  There  is  also  what  is  termed  a  ''tester,"  composed  of 
several  "serpent's  teeth"  {glossopetrtsf),  horns  of  the 
"unicorn"  (narwhal's  teeth)  and  stones  regarded  as  anti- 
dotes to  poison.  These  were  all  suspended  by  golden  chains, 
and  were  valued  at  seventy-five  livres  toumois."" 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  "cock-stone,"  the  hen  fur- 
nished a  concretion  possessing  special  virtues.  This  came 
from  the  fowl's  gizzard  and  was  of  a  sky-blue  color;  its 

"  In  Konrad  Von  Megenberg'a  Teraion,  "  Buch  der  Natnr,"  ed.  by  Dr,  Fr«as 
Pfeiffer,  Stuttgart,  1S61,  p.  435. 

'  The  writar  erroneouslj  derives  the  name  from  the  Latin  nrb  vUWttm, 
tile  true  derivation  being  from  the  Greek  UixTup,  a  cock. 

"  Gniffrey,  "  InTentairee  da  Due  de  Berr;,"  vol.  {,  p.  160. 
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Arabic  name  was  hajar  al-hattaf.  If  it  were  worn  by  an 
epileptic,  the  attacks  of  his  malady  would  ceaae ;  it  favored 
procreation  and  also  nnllified  the  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
and  it  kept  children  from  having,  bad  dreams  if  placed  be- 
neath their  beads  when  they  were  sleeping.  Thus  the  effects 
it  was  fancied  to  produce  differed  from  those  ascribed  to 
the  alectorius." 

In  medieval  times  bunches  of  dried  "serpent's  tongues" 
were  sometimes  hung  around  salt-cellars  or  attached  to 
spits ;  but  frequently,  for  royal  or  princely  use,  such  tongues, 
or  the  jawbones  of  snakes,  were  set  with  valuable  precious 
stones  and  constituted  a  peculiar  jewel  termed  in  old  French 
a  lanffuier,  or  epreuve  (tester) ;  for  these  utensils,  often  very 
Tidh.  and  tasteful  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  were  be- 
lieved to  show  in  some  way  the  presence  of  the  mnoh-dreaded 
poison  in  any  viands  with  whidi  they  were  bronght  in 
contact." 

The  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  South  America  made 
remedial  use  of  a  stone  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  cayman 
or  alligator,  at  Nombre  de  Dies,  Cartagena,  etc.  This  was 
employed  as  a  care  for  various  intermittent  fevers.  Monar- 
des  writes  that  he  applied  two  of  these  lapides  caymanum 
to  the  temples  of  a  young  girl  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  found  that  the  fever  was  alleviated  thereby;  but 
he  doubts  that  fevers  could  be  entirely  cored  by  this  treat- 
ment" 

From  New  Spain  was  also  brought  the  lapis  manati, 
taken  from  the  manatee,  or  sea-cow.    This  does  not  appear 

**Jiiliiu  RubIu,  "D&g  Bteiubnch  ana  der  Eoanographie  dea  Muhammad 
ita  Mabntod  al-Kacwtnl,"  B«ilage  to  the  Jahresbericht  of  the  Oberrealaohiila, 
H«ld«lberg,  180EI-SB,  p.  16. 

■  Chabonif  "  Charles  le  T^meraire  ft  Dijon,"  U74;  in  Mem.  de  la  Boc  burg, 
gfcig.  et  bist.,  voL  iriii,  p.  137. 

"  Monardes,  "  Semplicium  medioamentonoa  ex  noro  orbe  delatonun  bl» 
toria"  (I^itin  version  by  Cluaiua),  Antverpia,  167V,  p.  51. 
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to  have  been  a  stone,  bat  rather  the  cochleae  of  the  animal, 
the  small  bones  in  the  bead  which  transmit  the  auditory 
vibrationB  to  the  sensorimn.  Tbey  were  highly  valued  by 
the  Indians  for  their  remedial  action  in  cramps  and  colic, 
and  the  Spaniards  collected  them  and  brought  them  to  Spain 
to  mrich  their  very  miscellaneous  pharmacopceia.  Some- 
times they  were  taken  internally,  bnt  often  they  were  set  in 
rings  or  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  as  amnlets.  This 
stone,  or  bone,  is  described  as  oval  in  shape  and  of  a  hne 


litflBtMll.     Tna  ViImiIbI-i  -UoMOm  MoMOram,  cdm    VolWlxUc*  SAm-BiIuw,'' 
riukfurt  Bin  Miln.  17U. 

resembling  that  of  ivory.  When  pulverized  and  dissolved, 
the  solution  was  odorless  and  tasteless.  They  are  in  siae 
often  as  large  as  a  woman's  dindied  fist."* 

The  ear-bones  of  fish,  almost  invariably  in  pairs,  are  still 
ased  as  amnlets  in  Spain  and  Italy.  One  of  their  chief 
virtues  is  to  protect  children  from  the  Evil  Eye,  aa  well  as 

••  Tkleiitlni,  "  MuMum  nraaeonUD,  oder  VollaUiidig«  Behan-BIUuw,''  Fmnk- 
fort  un  Mun,  1714,  Bk.  m,  wp.  27,  tUl.*. 
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from  aoddents  of  any  kind.  They  are  also  believed  to  pre- 
eerve  the  wearer  from  deafness  or  diseases  of  the  ear."' 
This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  primitive  fancy  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  animal  body  had  prophylactic  or 
cnralive  powers  in  relation  to  any  disease  of  that  portion 
of  the  homan  body. 

Even  the  spider  was  supposed  to  produce  a  stone  having 
remedial  power,  especially  that  variety  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Kreuzspinne  ("cross-spider").    The  belief  was  gen- 
eral in  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  was  very 
nnlnoky  to  injure  one  of  these  spiders; 
indeed,  Encelins  writes  that  although  he 
had  never  seen  a  "spider-stone,"  he  had 
never  dared  to  dissect  one  of  the  spiders  I 
to  seek  for  the  stone.    He  also  remarks  ' 
that  it  was  in  no  wise  strange  this  should 
have  such  power,  since  spider-webs  were 
used  as  remedies  for  many  diseases.   Nat-    L>i>i>  mai>«iui«,  kom 
nrally  enoagh  the  "spider-stone"  was  an  R'g'v.if^y^/j'.i^'.'J! 
antidote  against  poisons,  and  a  belief  !(«■»>.  it»- 
was  onrrent  that  in  a  year  when  the  plague  was  raging 
no  Kreuzspinne  was  to  be  seen." 

An  attempt  to  induce  one  of  these  spiders  to  secrete  or 
produce  its  stone  or  calcnlas  is  told  by  Simon  Paulli.  On 
his  retam  from  France  in  1630,  he  stopped  for  the  summer 
with  his  revered  master,  Sennart,  at  Wittenberg,  in  order 
to  pnrsue  Ms  studies.  One  day  they  found  by  chance  that  an 
enormous  spider  had  wandered  into  the  rain-water  holder, 
and  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  creature — it  was  as  big 
as  a  mnsoat  nnt — saggested  the  idea  of  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.    It  was  therefore  put  into  a  glass  jar 

*  W.  Ij.  HUdbnrgfa,  "  Farther  Koteo  on  SpMilsfa  Amaleta,"  in  Folk  T^at, 
«id.  xxir.  No.  1,  p.  TO,  Huch  31,  1913.    See.  FUt«  I,  Tig.  27. 
■  Easdli,  "Dtn  awtalUtm,"  FruHwfnrtl,  1067,  p.  Sl». 
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with  a  qnantity  of  powdered  valerian  root,  this  material  (or 
salt)  being  reputed  to  have  a  favorable  inflaenoe  ia  the  pro- 
duction of  the  stone.  However,  the  experimenters  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  poor  spider  was  unable 
to  live  np  to  its  reputation.  Tired  of  waiting  for  nothing, 
recourse  was  finally  had  to  the  drastic  measure  of  dissection, 
but  no  stone  of  any  kind  conld  be  found.  This  convinced 
the  observers  that  all  the  talk  abont  spiders'  stones  was 
mere  foolishness  or  deception.  In  a  note  in  the  Miscellanea 
Cnriosa,  under  date  of  1686,  the  statement  is  made  that  such 
stones  could  indeed  be  found,  but  only  in  the  autumn  season 
and  in  no  other  part  of  the  year."' 

A  small  golden  amulet,  having  the  form  of  a  heart  and 
set  with  various  stones,  was  stron^y  recommended  to  ward 
off  the  plague  by  Oswald  CroU,  a  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  heart- 
amolet  should  be  set  a  fair  blue  sapphire ;  above,  beneath, 
and  at  either  side  of  tills  should  be  put  a  toad-stone,  or  a 
"^ider-stone,"  so  as  to  give  a  cross  effect  The  "spider- 
stones"  were  asserted  to  be  powerful  enemies  of  the  plague. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  heart  a  good-sized  jacinth  was  to  be 
set,  the  jacinth  also  being  credited  with  great  virtue  against 
plague  or  pestilence.  The  gold  heart  was  to  be  hollow 
within.  To  give  a  &iishing  touch  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
amnlet  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  living  toad  and  keep  the 
creature  suspended  by  its  hind-legs  until  it  died  and  dried 
np  BO  that  the  body  could  be  reduced  to  a  powder.  This 
powder  was  then  to  be  kneaded  iuto  a  sort  of  paste  with  a 
little  very  sharp  vinegar  and  introdnced  into  the  hoUow  in- 
terior of  the  gold  heart" 

The  "fretful  porcupine"  also  contributed  its  stone  to  the 

"  See  t«xt  In  Axel  Q^rboe's  "  KnltnrhiBtorlake  Stndter  over  MitMnM," 
KjbenhkTii  og  Kristiona,  1816,  p.  se,  note  from  Simon  Pftulli,  "Qoadrl-' 
pilrUtum  botknlenm,"  Argentoi«ti,  1667,  p.  IBS. 

"Omldiu  CrolUoa,  "  BMilioi,  ohymJoft,"  Fnnkfnrt,  1023,  p.  Sll 
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BerieB  of  concretions ;  this  was  Qsnally  fonnd  in  the  animal's 
bead,  and  was  considered  to  be  even  snperior  to  the  bezoar 
as  an  antidote  against  poison.  If  steeped  in  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar,  the  water  became  so  bitter  that  "there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  more  bitter."  Another  stone  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  the  animal's  entrails  possessed  like 
properties,  but  was  said  to  lose  none  of  its  weight  when 
placed  in  water,  while  the  first-mentioned  stone  became 
lighter.  Tavemier  bought  tiiree  of  these  stones,  paying  as 
much  as  five  hundred  crowns  for  one  of  them."" 

A  jewel  made  of  ambergris,  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
collection,  is  said  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  preserved  for  us  from  medieval  times.  The  perfumed 
material  has  been  skilfully  carved  into  the  symbolic  figures 
of  a  woman  and  three  children.  At  one  time  believed  to 
symbolize  Charity,  the  later  theory  is  that  these  figures  have 
a  less  pure  significance  and  rather  denote  the  reproductive 
energies,  for  ornaments  of  this  material  were  credited  with 
aphrodisiac  powers;  however,  they  were  also  believed  to 
cure  stomachic  disorders.  The  delicate  perfume  they  ex- 
haled was  one  of  their  chief  titles  to  admiration,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  this  particular  jewel 
still  emits  a  fragrant  aromatic  odor  when  it  has  been  held 
for  s<mie  time  in  a  warm  hand.  The  style  of  the  workman- 
ship indicates  timt  this  is  a  piece  of  dnqueoento  Italian 
work.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  Wencke  Collection,  in  Ham- 
burg, and  later  formed  part  of  the  Spitzer  Collection,  until 
the  Bale  of  the  latter  in  1893." 

While  many  of  the  reports  of  the  finding  of  immense 
masses  of  ambergris  (in  one  the  weight  of  the  mass  is  given 
as  three  thousand  pounds)  may  be  classed  as  at  least  highly 

"  "  Lm  six  TOTSgea  de  Jeut  Baptiate  Tkrernier,"  Pt.  II,  Paris,  1678,  p.  470) 
Ut.  11.  ohap.  S4. 

"  WiUiMDMrn,  "  CatalogiM  of  the  Collection  of  Jewels  and  Preclotu  World 
•f  Art,  the  Fn^er^  of  J.  Pterpont  Uorsan,"  London,  1010,  pp.  IS-li. 
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improbable,  still  there  ia  abundaiit  nnmiatakable  eridenoe 
that  very  large  pieces  have  really  oocaaionally  been  fonnd. 
In  Borne  and  in  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  costly  and  artiatio- 
ally  shaped  pieces  of  ambergris  were  to  be  seen,  irhicb 
clearly  indicated  that  the  weight  of  the  original  nnworked 
mass  mnst  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  ornamental 
object  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  Uie  anthentioity  of  the  de- 
tails regarding  a  great  piece  of  ambergris  weighing  1^ 
pounds  bought  in  the  year  1693  from  King  E^dori  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  for  11,000  rigadalers  or  nearly 
$12,000  at  the  oarrent  valuation  of  the  coin  of  that  time.  In 
form  it  resembled  a  tortoise-shell,  was  5  feet  8  inches  thi(^ 
and  2  feet  2  inches  long.  After  being  long  kept  in  Amster- 
dam as  a  cariosity,  and  having  been  viewed  there  by  thon- 
aands  of  persons,  it  was  finally  brc^en  up  and  sold  at  ano- 
tion.'>  A  lump  extracted  from  a  whale  in  the  Windward 
Islands  weighed  130  pounds  and  was  sold  for  $3500,  or  nearly 
$27  a  pound. 

The  livers  of  certun  animals  provided  conoretionB  called 
haraczi  by  the  Arabs;  these  were  much  used  as  remedies 
for  epilepsy.  The  Turkish  butchers,  when  slan^tering  ani- 
mals, always  examined  the  livers  carefully  so  as  to  secure 
these  stones.  As  the  Jews  were  said  to  suffer  mach  from 
melancholia  and  epileptic  disorders  they  valued  the  liver- 
stones  very  hi^dy.'* 

The  use  of  fossils  as  talismans  and  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  was  mainly  due  to  their  strange  and  variooa  forma. 
Aa  color  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  ease  of 
predons  atones,  each  color  being  looked  npon  as  possessing 
a  certun  symbolic  significance  fitting  the  stone  for  some 
epedal  nse  or  uses,  so  in  the  case  of  fossils  the  form  waa 

'GupftT  Nennuum,  "Disquiaitio  da  unlir»  giyaaa,"  DrMden,  1736^  pp. 
80,  81. 

*  Glmma, "  DelU  rtarta  utunla  delle  gemm^"  N^oU,  1730,  toL  1,  p.  479. 
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the  detenmning  factor.  Sometimes  it  was  aa  the  form  of 
a<Hne  oreatare  held  by  the  saperstitions  to  be  partioularly 
Midowed  with  mTsterions  qnalitiea  beneficial  to  mankiiid,  at 
other  times  the  fossil  foim  snggested  some  part  of  the 
hmnan  body,  and  was  therefore  believed  to  afford  protection 
to  this  part,  or  to  cure  any  disease  affecting  it.  This  will  be 
made  dearer  by  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  principal 
fossils  which  were  favored  in  ancient  and  medieval  times, 
either  by  popular  superstition  or  by  those  who  from  inter- 
ested motives  made  use  of  these  superstitions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gain,  although  they  may 
have  only  half  believed  in  the  real 
virtue  of  the  objects  they  sold- 

The  remedial  quality  of  fossils, 
which  were  believed  to  have  been 
formed  from  shells  and  marine  ani- 
mals deposited  daring  the  deluge,  is 
ascribed  by  Meutzel  to  the  fact  that  ^  L>pii  jadaw  putnmita 
they  had  been  produced  by  the  action  "»."  LotIobi  Batarma.  isu. 
of  fire,  and  hence  had  the  same  quality  as  though  prepared 
and  calcined  by  the  chemist's  art    They  were  therefore 
believed  to  have  great  medicinal  virtues  in  the  cure  of 


The  lapis  Judaicus"^  is  described  as  of  oval  form,  in 
shape  like  an  olive,  and  sometimes  provided  with  a  stem  at 
the  upper  part  as  though  it  had  grown  on  a  tree.  The  stone 
was  soft  and  friable  and  in  color  either  white  or  grayish. 
The  "male"  variety  had  several  rows  of  equidistant  spines, 
while  the  "female"  was  quite  smooth.  The  description  and 
the  figured  representations  of  the  lapis  Jndaicas  show  that  it 
was  a  form  of  pentremite — that  is,  a  form  of  crinoid.  This 
fossil,  which  was  said  to  come  from  Syria  and  Falestiae,  was 
taken  in  solution  aa  a  remedy  for  calculus.   The  larger,  male 

"ChricUuil  Mentwlii,  "Lapii  BouonenaU,'*  Bilefeldto,  107S,  p.  47. 
••Uercati,  "  HBtoUotheca  Vatlcuift,"  Rom»,  171S,  p.  S£7. 
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stoneB,  were  regarded  as  the  better  for  renal  calcnliu  and  the 
smaller,  fonale  etones,  for  vesioal  oalcnlas.  Henoe  this 
fossil  was  BometimeB  called  teoolithoe,  from  viaiu,  to  dis- 
solve, and  ilBot,  stone.*"  Pliny  also  states  that  this  name 
was  applied  to  certain  concretions  found  in  sponges  and 
supposed  to  possess  similar  virtnes.""  Of  the  remedial  ose 
of  this  stone,  or  fossil^  Oalen  states  that  when  prescribed 
for  vesical  calculi,  it  was  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  the 


powder  being  mixed  with  water,  three  glasses  of  the  solution 
were  given.  He  adds,  however:  *'I  must  Bay  that  as  far  as 
I  have  seen  they  have  no  effect,  but  they  are  efficient  in  the 
case  of  renal  calculi."  " 

No  fossils  were  more  prized  than  the  so-called  glosso- 
petra  or  "tongue-stones. '*  Although  these  were  really  the 
fossilized  or  petrified  teeth  of  a  species  of  shark,  Pliny  and 

"Plinii,  "Hietorik  Hatnnlts,"  lib.  zxxril,  cap.  CB. 
"  Ibid.,  lib.  zzxvi,  cap.  3S.    See  also  Dioscoridea  V,  I6E ;  .<^iua  II,  19. 
"  CUudii  Oaleni,  "  Opera  Omnia,"  ed.  Kvba,  LipuiB,  1826,  vol.  zll,  p.  IW. 
De  ilBipIio.  med.,  lib.  tU,  eap,  2. 
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his  aonroes  believed  them  to  be  meteorites,  which  ''fell  from 
the  sky  when  the  moon  was  waning."  This  was,  indeed, 
a  prevalent  fancy  regarding  all  dart-shaped,  pointed  or 
sharpened  fossils,  or  flints.  Because  of  this  celestial  origin, 
the  glossopetrte  were  said  to  control  the  winds  and  even  to 
affect  the  motions  of  the  moon.  At  a  later  time  the  dhief 
source  of  supply  for  these  petrified  teeth  was  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  they  were  therefore  sometimes  called  Ungues 
Mditenses,  or  Maltese  tongoes;  the  Germans  named  them 
Steineungen,  or  "stone-tongnes."  According  to  popular 
belief  these  so-called  Maltese  tongues  were  petrified  snakes' 
tongues  and  they  were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
miraculous  adventure  of  St.  Paul  on  the  island  of  M^ta, 
when  he  shook  off  a  viper  that  had  fastened  on  hie  hand,  and 
sustained  no  injury  from  the  bite  (Acts,  xxviii,  3-5).  This 
was  taken  to  signify  that  the  poison  had  been  taken  from  all 
the  snakes  on  the  island." 

The  material  called  "St.  Paul's  Earth,"  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  "St.  Paul's  Cave,"  in  the  island  of  Malta,  was 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  made  into  tablets.  These  were 
stamped  with  the  Maltese  cross ;  sometimes  on  the  opposite 
side  some  other  figure  was  impressed.  As  there  was  temp- 
tation to  sell  other  material  for  the  genuine,  the  purchaser 
was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  virtues  of  this  powder — 
which  was  dissolved  in  wine  or  water— were  numerous,  and 
were  the  same  as  those  ascribed  to  the  "tongues"  {glosso- 
petra)  and  to  the  "eyes";  for  it  was  believed  to  be  an  anti- 
dote for  poisons,  cnred  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
ronedied  many  other  ills.  The  "eyes'*  were  set  in  rings  so 
that  the  material  touched  the  wearer's  skin;  the  "tongues'* 
were  worn  attached  to  the  arm  or  suspended  from  the  neck. 
Sometimes  vessels  were  milde  from  the  earth.    These  were 

**  ValenUni,  "  Miueaiii  miueomiii,  oder  Vollsttndige  Sohftn-BOhae,"  VxiSb- 
Airt  im  ICain,  1714,  lil>,  i,  wp.  24,  S  ^^ 
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filled  with  wine  or  water,  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  stand 
until  it  had  abeorbed  the  virtnea  of  the  earth ;  it  was  then 
taken  as  a  potion  with  good  effects.  The  "tongues"  and 
"eyes*'  were  often  dipped  in  wine  or  water  and  were  sup- 
posed to  transmit  their  curative  powers  to  the  liquid," 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  a  strange  belief 
was  prevalent  among  the  ignoruit  to  the  effect  that  the  fossil 
sharks  '-teeth,  the ' '  tongue-stones, ' '  were  the  teeth  of  witches 
who  sucked  the  blood  of  infants;  these  " vampires "  were 
called  lamitB  in  ancient  times.^"  Probably  the  fact  that  a 
certain  species  of  shark  bore  the  name  lamia  gave  rise  to 
this  idea,  which  was  therefore  merely  due  to  a  confusion  of 
names.  Nevertheless  we  can  easily  understand  that  this 
popular  belief  added  to  the  repute  of  the  gloaaopetrm,  for  the 
more  dreaded  the  object  the  greater  the  power  it  was  cred- 
ited with  possessing.  In  tiie  seventeenth  century  De  Laet 
(d.  1649),  the  Dutch  naturalist  and  geographer,  received 
in  Leyden  certain  glossopetree  sent  him  by  a  friend  in  Bor- 
deaux, who  wrote  that  they  would  cure  any  one  suffering 
from  soreness  of  the  mouth,  whether  this  were  the  result 
of  having  eaten  impure  food,  or  were  produced  by  some 
derangement  of  the  secretions.  The  "tongues"  were  to  be 
dipped  ia  spring  water  and  would  cause  bubbles  to  form 
therein ;  as  soon  as  these  disappeared,  the  water  was  to  be 
used  as  a  gargle,  and  the  mouth  was  to  be  washed  with  it 
two  or  three  times.  De  Laet's  friend  assured  him  that  this 
treatment  would  cure  the  disorder  in  twenty-four  hours.''' 

A  seventeenth-century  amulet  of  a  fossil  shark's  tooth, 
mounted  in  silver  and  found  in  an  excavation  at  Salzburg, 
Austria,  was  among  the  objects  exhibited  by  the  writer  for 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  American  FoUc-Lore  Society,  in 

" "  Uiuenm  Wormiuntiii,"  Log.  Bat,  16S6,  pp.  7-ft. 

**AldroTM)di,  "UtueiiniiiietalUeiim,"BoiHniuB,  1048,  UK  ir,  oap.  10,  p.  600. 

""MuMum  Wonniaiiiiin,"  Lug.  Bkt,  166S,  p.  6fi. 
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the  Deportment  of  Ethnology  of  the  Colombian  Exposition 
held  in  Chicago,  in  1893.  They  are  frequently  found  at  Lake 
Constance  bnt  are  from  the  ancient  fossilif erons  formations 
and  not  from  the  lake.    They  are  often  sold  aa  amulets. 

Fossils  whose  form  suggested  that  of  a  more  or  less 
Boately  pointed  shaft,  were  thought  to  possess  special 
powers,  sometimes  offensive  as  against 
enemies,  and  again  defensive  for  the 
protection  of  the  wearer.  Thus  Hhe 
belemnites,**  considered  to  represent 
the  form  of  a  dart,  when  dissolved 
and  tak^i  as  a  potion,  were  said 
to  prevent  nightmare  and  to  goard  • 
against  enchantments.  They  are  often 
«ther  ash-colored  or  whitish,  and 
sometimes  reddish-black.  All  these 
varieties  were  frequently  found  daring 
tbs  sixteenth  century  in  Hildesheim, 
and  in  the  marble  grotto  near  the 
castle  of  Harienburg,  called  the 
* '  Dwarf  'b  Grotto. ' '  '* 

The  umbilicus  marinus,  a  fossil 
shell,  which  in  form  bore  a  great  like- 
ness to  the  human  navel,  was  called  . 
"sea-bean"  by  sailors.  XJsnally  of  a  c 
pale  saffron  hue,  some  specimens  have  a  reddish  or  blackish 
tinge.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  believed  to  have 
astringent  properties.  We  are  also  told  that  women  used 
it  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  cosmetio  for  whittling  the 
complexion." 

"  Hill  !■  ttie  fo«aIUc«d  bonj  put  of  tho  tall  of  an  extinct  mttlefldi,  knd 
nnnunnu  tfttiaunin  Imve  been  found  in  the  marl  of  New  Jere^  u  well  u  in 
nuuqr  other  placet. 

"  Gemerl,  "  De  flgnrie  tepldnm,"  Tlgaii,  1660,  fol.  89,  jeno,  90,  neto. 

"Mereftti,  "UetttUothecft  Vfttioau,"  Boma,  1719,  pp.  US-UB.  Hgon 
■■p.  138. 
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Certain  ecbinitea  (fossil  sea-nrchins)  found  on  the  Balfie 
coast  are  called  by  the  peasants  Adlersteine  and  KraUen- 
steine  (" eagle-stones "  and  "claw-stones"),  since  they  be- 
lieve that  while  the  snbstance  was  soft  eagles  had  seized 
them  with  their  talons,  thns  prodadng  the  pecnliar  foims 
and  markings.  Whoever  had  a  fossil  of  this  description  on 
his  table  while  a  thnnder-storm  was  raging  ran  no  risk  of 
being  strack  by  lightning.'^' 

Beich  describes  another  variety  of  echinite,  which  was 
popularly  known  as  a  "toad-stone,"  the  specimen  he  fig- 
ures having  been  given  him  by  a  certain  Johannia  Krauss. 
In  this  appeared  some  large  cavities,  whose  presence  Beich 
found  it  very  difficult  to  explain,  until  Eraaas  informed  him 
that  they  had  been  made  by  a  former  owner  of  the  fossU 
who  had  scraped  out  a  few  grains  of  the  sabstanoe  each  year 
for  medicinal  nse.  He  was  persuaded  that  his  long  life — he 
attained  the  age  of  eighty — was  entirely  owing  to  his  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy.^' 

The  trochites  and  entrochvs,  named  Baderstein,  or 
"wheel-atone,"  by  tiie  Germans,  are  other  fossils  to  which 
remedial  or  talismanic  virtue  was  accorded  in  popular  fancy. 
These  "wheel-stones,"  while  detachable,  fitted  as  closely 
together  in  the  original  formation  as  though  they  had  been 
skilfnlly  adjusted  by  a  clever  artisan.''^  De  Laet  states  that 
when  immersed  in  oil  they  gave  forth  bubbles  and  moved 
about  apontaneously.  Still  another  of  these  fossils  believed 
to  be  amulets  was  the  enastros,  which  De  Boot  terms  the 
asteria  vera,  or  genuine  aateria,  since  it  not  merely  showed  a 
star-shaped  marking  as  did  the  fossil  coral  bearing  the  name 

"  Andr«e, "  EthnographiBche  Panllelen  nnd  Vergldche,"  New  S«r.,  Letpsig, 
188D,  p.  33. 

"Reidiii,  "Uedlcina  UniverHU*"  [Vntttolarte,  1S91],  p.  70.  See  Fts-  4, 
opp.  p.  78. 

"De  Boot,  "  Genmunim  et  Upidnm  hiitoria,"  ed.  Toll,  Lug.  Bftt,  1M7,  p. 
410;  lib.  11,  eap.  cexxrti,  and  alio  De  Laet,  "De  geOMile  et  lapidibne,"  I^. 
Bat,  1M7,  p.  138. 
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Bnatlk.    FowU  ■>■  utohlBa.    Fnmi  Uvwti'i  "UatallothaM  VktisAU."  Kom*.  171S. 

aatroites,  but  was  shaped  like  a  five-pointed  star.  As  with 
the  trochites,  chains  of  these  little  stars  were  found,  closely 
joined  together  bat  separable  from  one  another.  Some 
called  them  "star-seals,"  because  the  stellar  imprint  was 
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sharp  and  clearly  defined  as  thoagb  the  work  of  an  engraver 
or  gem-cntter.'^'   These  fossils  are  types  of  enorinites. 

The  sections  of  the  stem-like  fossils  called  entrochUs  by 
the  older  writers  have  been  named  St.  Cnthbert's  beads  in 


^  m 
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mm  Hamtl,  "  IiIiWlolb«a  VktioM*,"  Ron*,  171». 


later  tunes,  while  the  fossil  called  lapis  Judaicus  has  borne 
the  name  of  "stone-lily,"  because  in  form  it  resembles  the 
lily.    Ages  ago  the  stem  and  flower-like  head  anited  oonsti- 

"Ibid.,  p.  300;  lib.  li,  cap.  ezlrilL 
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tnted  a  crmoid  (a  marine  zoophyte).  These  aqnatio  orea- 
tares — ^half -plant  and  half-animal — nsnally  twine  their  roots 
abont  some  shell  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  bnt  sometimes 
they  become  detached  and  then,  moving  their  delicate  ten- 
tacles, they  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  olden  times  parts,  or  segments,  of  an  animal  were 
worn  as  a  protection  against  harm  from  that  particular 
creature,  or  else  to  endow 
the  wearer  with  some  of  its 
real  or  fancied  qnalities. 
In  modem  times  this  ten- 
dency finds  expression  in 
the  wearing  of  jewels  of 
animal  form,  wherein  pre- 
dons  stones  are  gronped 
and  arranged  so  as  to  con-  . 

stitate  different  parts  of 
ihe  creature 's  body.  Such 
jewels  are  often  looked 
upon  as  "mascots.*' 

A  peculiar  fossil  was 
known  to  the  Germans  by 
the  name  of  Mutterstein, 
and  is  called  hysterolitkus 
ia  the  Latin  treatises  of 
Agricola,  De  Boot,  etc,  a 
word  of  Greek  derivation  signifying  the  resemblance  of 
the  object  to  an  organ  of  the  body.  These  fossils  are 
formed  from  the  contents  of  certain  shells,  and  retain 
the  shape  of  the  enclosing  shell,  which  has  broken  away, 
fiome  of  these  formations  were  called  enorchi  from  a 
fancied  res^nblance  to  another  organ  and  were  regarded 
as  phallic  emblems,  while  others  were  thouji^t  to  figure 
the  heart,  especially  large  specimens  being  named  bucar- 
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dites,  or  "oi-hearts."  This  name  is  already  employecl 
by  Pliny.  The  hysteroUthus  was  nsed  to  cnre  various  female 
diseases,  and  to  the  bucardites  was  accorded  among  other 
virtues  that  of  increasing  the  wearer's  conrage.'"  The  hys- 
teroUthus is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  autoglyphus 
mentioned  by  psendo-Plutareh  as  having  been  found  in  the 
river  Sagaris,  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  peculiar  shape  was  re- 
garded as  symbolizing  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
the  story  ran  that  if  one  of  the  unfortunate  male  victims 
of  Eastern  jealousy  should  obtain  a  stone  of  this  kind  he 


TypMof  Ombria  (FomU  8m  Urohlu).  Fnm  UMMtl'i"Usulli>tlwu  Vaduaa,"  Bona,  171B. 

would  become  reconciled  to  his  sad  lot  and  would  cease  to 
regret  his  lost  manhood. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  accord  the  title  of  precious  stones 
to  stones  greatly  esteemed  for  their  talismanic  virtues,  a 
high  place  in  this  category  would  be  assigned  to  the 
salagrama-stone  of  the  Hindus.^"  Among  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  India  this  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
female  principle  in  nature,  and  of  its  representative  the 
goddess  Prakrti,  and  in  the  later  Hindu  belief  the  stone  was 
looked  upon  as  the  special  emblem  of  the  god  Vishnu,  the 
"Preserver,"  the  second  personage  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti. 
It  is  therefore  ardently  revered  by  those  who  are  more  espe- 

"  Valentinl,  "  HuBenm  museonun,  oder  Vollstlndige  Schan-Bflhne,"  Fnuik' 
fart  am  Main,  1714,  toL  ii,  p.  11. 

*■  See,  in  regard  to  this  Btone,  Oppert,  "  Der  Salagrama-Stefn,"  ZdtHohrUt 
fOr  Ethnologie,  XXXIV  Jahrgang,  Berlin,  1902,  pp.  131-137. 
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dally  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishnn.  These  stones  are 
fossil  formatiomi,  either  of  anunomtes  or  TmivalTe  mollnsks 
of  a  spiral  order,  and  consist  of  a  nnmber  of  spirals  sur- 
rounding a  circular,  central  perforation.  They  are  gener- 
ally the  hardened  filling  of  the  shell  itself,  which  has  entirely 
weathered  away.  For  the  stone  to  be  an  effectual  talisman, 
the  diameter  of  the  perforation  should  not  exceed  one-eighth 
of  the  total  diameter  of  the  salagrama.  The  best  specimens 
are  said  to  be  found  in  Nepal,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
GandaM,  which  flows  into  the  Ganges  from  the  north,  and 
is  called  the  Salagrama  Biver,  because  the  sacred  stone  is 
found  in  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  substance 
sinular  to  the  fossils  described  by 
Pliny  and  his  successors  under  the 
names  brontia,  ombria,  ovum  angui- 
num,  and  cornu  ammonis,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  in  India,  as  in 
Europe,  these  fossils  were  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  were 
associated    with    the    thunder-bolt.  ,uJ^'"g^''!?;|fi^^w?,!St 
Hence  they  would  be  regarded  by  nnm."  Lugduni  B>u»oreBi,  ibm. 
the  Hindus  as  more  especially  sacred  to  Vishnu,  who  was 
orif^aJly  a  divinity  representing  the  varioas  forms  of 
light,  one  of  his  manifestations  being  the  lightning. 

The  salagramas  must  be  carefully  chosen,  for  not  all  of 
them  are  Inck-bringing,  some  being  bearers  of  ill-fortune.  A 
black  salagrama  brings  fame  to  the  owner,  and  a  red  one,  a 
crown;  but  one  with  an  unduly  large  perforation  would 
cause  dissension  and  strife  in  a  family,  one  with  irregularly 
formed  spirals  portends  misfortune,  and  a  brown  one  woald 
bring  to  pass  the  death  of  its  owner's  wife.  Each  faithful 
worshipper  of  Vishnu  has  one  of  these  stones,  but  two  may 
not  be  in  the  same  house.    To  give  away  a  salagrama  would 
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be  equivalent  to  casting  away  eveiy  prospect  of  good- 
fortune.  However,  only  one  who  belongs  to  the  three  highest 
castes  is  entitled  to  become  an  owner  of  the  sacred  stone, 
in  which  the  very  spirit  of  Vishnn  is  supposed  to  dwell; 
neither  a  Sndra  nor  a  Pariah  enjoys  this  privilege,  which  is 
also  denied  to  women. 

The  salagrama  is  carefully  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and 
mnst  be  often  washed  and  perftuned.  The  water  with  which 
it  has  been  washed  becomes  a  consecrated  drink.  The  mas- 
ter  of  the  honse  mtist  adore  the  stone  onoe  each  day,  either 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  As  the  sMagrSma  not  only 
brings  happiness  in  this  world  bnt  also  insures  felicity 
in  the  fntnre  world,  it  is  held  over  the  dying  Hindu  while 
water  is  allowed  to  trickle  through  the  orifice.  This  cere- 
mony appears  to  have  a  certain  analogy  to  the  rite  of  ex- 
treme imction  administered  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  stated  by  Finn  Magnusen  that  in  Iceland,  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  saw  superstitious  peas- 
ants oarefuUy  guard  small  stones  of  peculiar  appearance  in 
pretly  bags  filled  with  fine  fiour.  They  treated  these  stones 
with  great  reverence  and  either  wore  them  on  their  persons 
or  placed  them  in  their  beds  or  other  fnmitnre."* 

The  fossils  known  as  brontia,  ombria  and  ch^onites 
were  all  believed  to  be  antidotes  for  poison  and  also  to  make 
the  wearer  victorions  over  bis  enemies.  Hence  th^  were 
sometimes  set  in  the  pommels  of  swords.  That  these  objects 
were  equally  potent  in  peace,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Danish  peasant  women  placed  them  in  their  milk  pails  to 
ward  off  the  effects  of  any  spell  that  might  have  been  cast 
over  the  cow's  milk  by  a  malevolent  witch.'* 

*  Uaguusen,  "  Om  en  Bteenring  med  Hunenindikrift,"  Annaler  for  NordUk 
Old^ndl^td,  Copenhagen,  1836-183D,  p.  133. 

"VtJentIni,  "Mnaenm  muMornin,  oder  die  ToUsUndige  Schaa-BtUut^" 
Vrukfttrt  un  Ukin,  171^  toL  Q,  p.  12. 
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David  Beich  notes  the  fonr  kinds  of  astroites,  or  "viC' 
tory  stoneB,"  given  by  De  Boot;  the  first,  marked  with  small 
stars;  the  second,  with  rose-like  figures;  the  third,  with 
wavy  lines,  like  the  convolutione  of  a  worm ;  the  fourth,  with 
obsoare  and  indefinite  markings.  To  these  varieties  Beich 
adds  a  fifth,  the  convex  side  of  which  was  marked  with 
bla<^  crosses,  while  the  other,  flat  side,  showed  larger  crosses 
snrrotmded  by  drcles ;  all  these  markings  were  so  perfect 
that  an  artist  oonld  scarcely  imitate  them;  this  specimen  he 


.  ASTRO  ITE5. 


had  set,  with  other  predons  gems,  in  a  silver  cross,  the  flat 
side  of  the  fossil,  at  the  back  of  the  cross,  being  covered 
by  a  heart-shaped  topaz.''  These  were  all  specimens  of 
fossil  coraL 

The  saga  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  relates  of  King  Nidang  that 

"Rddill,  "Uedldu  imiTerMlii "  [VntisUTia,  IWl],  p.  7B.    6m  Tig.  3, 
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on  the  eve  of  a  battle  in  whidi  his  forces  were  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  enemy,  he  was  filled  with  despair  to  find  that 
he  had  left  his  "Tiotoiy  stone"  in  his  castle,  miles  away 
from  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent.  Orermafitered  by  his 
desire  to  regain  possession  of  his  stone  at  this  critical  time, 
Nidnng  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  his  daughter's 
hand  to  anyone  who  would  bring  it  to  him  before  the  battle 
began.  The  distance  was  so  great  and  the  time  so  short 
that  the  task  seemed  utterly  impossible,  and  a  young  esquire, 
Velint  by  name,  was  tibe  only  one  willing  to  risk  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  favored  in  his  quest  by  having  a  horse  of 
wonderful  strength  and  endurance,  by  whose  help  he  barely 
succeeded  in  making  the  long  journey  to  the  castle  and 
returning  in  time.  King  Nidnng,  wearing  his  invincible 
stone,  was  the  victor  in  the  battle,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  cany 
ont  his  rather  rash  promise.'* 

Amulets  of  fossil  coral  are  freely  nsed  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Aquila,  and  are  called  "witdi- 
stones"  {pietre  stregonie).  These  are  similar  to  one  type 
of  the  "asterias"  worn  as  amulets  in  ancient  and  medieval 
times.  Many  of  the  Italian  amulets  are  incised  or  engraved 
with  Christian  subjects,  one  figured  by  Belluoci  bearing  the 
head  of  Christ  on  the  obverse,  and  Christ  on  the  cross  on  the 
reverse  side;  on  others  appears  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary*" 

Crystalline  quartz  will  sometimes  show  a  star  either  at 
base  or  apex,  if  cut  en  cabochon.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  acicolar  crystals  of  rutile  or  to  air  spaces.  Those  speci- 
mens from  Albany,  Maine  tmd  other  places  present  this 
phenomenon,  and  Starolite  and  AstroHte  or  "star  atone" 
has  been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  name  for  this  variety. 

**  Perlngikiold,  "  Wilkin*  Sags  «Uer  hiatorim  om  Eonmig  Diedriob  of  Ben," 
StockholmU,  1715,  pp.  67,  68. 

■  Bellneei,  "  II  feticumo  in  lUlin,"  Penigik,  1007,  pp.  10I>-1<M. 
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iflpHE  bezoar  stone,  according  to  the  nsnal  belief,  was 
^^  taken  from  the  inteatines  or  the  liver  ather  of  the  goat 
or  of  the  deer.  The  Arabs  told  a  strange  tale  as  to  the 
generation  of  this  stone.'  They  said  that  at  certfun  seasons 
the  deer  were  wont  to  devour  snakes  and  other  venomous 
creatures,  whereupon  they  would  straightway  hasten  to  the 
nearest  pool  and  plange  into  it  until  only  their  nostrils  were 
above  the  water.  Here  they  remained  until  the  feverish 
heat  caused  by  the  poison  they  had  swallowed  was  alleviated. 
During  this  time  stones  were  formed  in  the  comers  of  their 
eyes;  these  dropped  as  the  deer  left  the  pool,  and  were 
found  on  its  banks.  The  stones  were  a  sovereign  antidote 
for  poisons  of  all  kinds.  When  reduced  to  a  powder  and 
taken  internally,  or  when  simply  bound  to  the  injured  part, 
they  effected  a  cure  by  inducing  a  profuse  perspiration.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  this  tale  foreshadows,  in  a  fandful 
way,  the  latest  progress  of  medical  science;  namely,  the  use 
of  a  substance  generated  in  the  body  of  a  d^eased  animal  as 
an  antidote  for  the  disease  from  which  the  animal  suffered. 
We  are  also  told  that  Abdallah  Narach  narrates  the  case 
of  the  Moorish  king  of  Cordoba,  Miramamolin,  as  Monardes 
gives  the  name,  to  whom  a  violent  poison  had  been  adminis- 
tered and  who  was  cured  by  means  of  a  bezoar  stone.  The  ' 
king,  overcome  with  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life,  gave  his  royal  palace  to  the  man  who  had  brought  him 
the  stone.  Monardes  rMnarks:  "This  certainly  was  a  royal 
gift,  since  we  see  that  at  this  day  the  castle  of  Cordova  is 

*  Nicoio  Monardes,  "  Dell«  eoee  qua  Tengono  portotc  dalllndie  oocIdenUIi," 
TraetU,  1S7S,  pp.  96^. 
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something  rare  and  of  great  value  and  the  stone  moat  have 
been  highly  prized  when  such  a  price  was  paid  for  it"  ■ 

The  first  mention  of  the  bezoar  stone  is  by  the  Arablo 
and  Persian  writers.   In  the  Arabic  work  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, and  which  was  certainly  written  as  early  as  the  ninth 
and  possibly  in  the  seventh  oentnry,  it  is  even  described 
among    the    precions    stones. 
'  The  same  is  tme  of  the  oldest 
Persian    work    on    medicine, 
.  namely,  that  of  Aba  Mansnr 
Muwaffak,  composed  about  the 
.  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 
A  valuable  monograph  on  the 
bezoar  was  written  in  1625  by 
Caspar  Banhin,  a  learned  pro- 
fessor and  physician  of  Basel; 
this  work  contains  all  tiiat  was 
,  then   known    of    the    various 
qnalities  ascribed  to  this  sub- 
stance by  the  older  authors. 
MhMhm  oi. bwMv w anr* ■;rioti»i         The  bezoar  does  not  appear 

BfiMlMiuu.     From  Jofaunu  da  Cnbaa  -•■   *        11 

"(AtuiBuauti>,"8tn«butt,  i«s3.  iq  havo  been  used  mediomally 
in  Europe  before  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  so-called 
pestilential  fevers  became  very  prevalent  In  their  distress 
people  turned  to  the  lapis  bezoar,  which  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Arabic  phy»cians  whose  works  were,  at  that 
time,  becoming  more  widely  known  through  the  intercourse 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Caspar  Bauhin 
writes:'  "Even  to-day  princes  and  nobles  prize  it  very 
highly  and  gnard  it  in  their  treasures  among  their  most 
precions  gems ;  so  that  the  physicians  are  forced,  sometimes 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  104-6. 

■  Cupui  BkuUai,  "  De  Upidia  bMsuii  orta  nmtan,"  ete,  BmIIcwv  lOU, 
J.  I. 
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agaimt  their  better  judgment,  to  employ  it  aa  a  remedy. 
So  great  are  its  vlrtnes  that  many  imitations  are  made." 

The  name  bezoar,  derived  from  the  Persian  padzahr 
(pad,  expelling;  MAr,  poison),  or  some  of  its  many  variants, 
was  often  nsed  to  designate  any  antidote  for  poison,  so  that 
the  Arabs  woold  say  that  sach  or  snoh  a  sabstanoe  was  the 
bezoar  for  a  particolar  poison.  This  should  be  understood 
to  signify  that  the  stone  received  its  name  because  it  was 
regarded  as  a  specially  powerful  antidote. 

The  various  authors  give  many  different  sources  for  the 
bezoar.  We  have  already  cited  Monardee  and  repeated  his 
account ;  other  writers  asserted  that  this  concretion  came 
from  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  others  again  said  that  it 
was  taken  from  their  livers,  and  still  others  stated  that  it 
was  formed  in  the  eye  of  the  stag.  Naturally,  concretions 
of  a  similar  form  and  quality  may  well  have  been  obtained 
from  any  of  these  sources.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  potent 
bezoars  was  that  taken  from  the  monkey.  A  specimen  of 
this  kind  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Moseum  Brittani- 
oum'  with  the  following  description: 

A  Honkay'B  Bezoar,  very  much  resembling  one  from  the  goat,  of  in 
oblong  shape  broke  in  two,  with  a  long  straw,  or  some  snch  like  sabstanoe  in 
its  oentre;  its  edonr  brown,  pink,  or  deep  yellow.  I  found  it  set  as  gener> 
ally  they  are  for  preservation  in  a  little  ebeet,  or  ease,  of  what  is  ealled 
Ligntm  Laviaiunum;  the  pith  or  medula  of  which  appears  to  resemble  the 
n  elder,  and  may,  for  iriiat  I  know,  be  as  ourioos  as  the  stone  itself. 


Toll  quotes "  Jacob  Bontius  to  the  effect  that  these 
monkey  bezoars,  which  were  rounded  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  finger,  were  considered  the  best  of  alL 

As  the  chief  quality  churned  for  the  bezoar  was  that  it 
induced  a  profnse  perspiration,  we  mi^t  understand  that 
it  could  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  some  cases.     It  was 

•  Unanun  BrittanicDm,  John  and  Andrew  van  Rymadyk,  I/mdca,  pp.  BO-81. 
■  De  Boot, "  De  Upidibni,"  ed.  Toll,  Log.  BaL,  lau,  p.  S«T. 
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also  r^narked  that  the  solation  of  the  stone  blackened  the 
teeth  and  those  vbo  used  it  were  therefore  obliged  to  take 
great  oare  that  the  medidne  should  not  tonoh  their  teeth. 

We  leant  that  a  genuine  stone  was  valned  at  50  gold 
crowns  (abont  $125)  In  Calcutta;  another  is  said  to  have 
brought  130  crowns  ($325).    De  Boot  states  that  a  drachm 
of  the  powdered  stone  was  worth  two  ducats  ($5)  in  Lower 
Germany  and  fonr  ($10)  in 
Upper   Germany;   why,   he 
does  not  say. 
Garcias  ab  Horto,  a  Portn- 
.  guese  physician  of  Goa,  in 
India,  describes  a  variety  of 
the  bezoar  called  the  Lapis 
Malacensis,  used  as  an  anti- 
dote for  poisons  in  Malacca. 
This  was  found  in  the  liver 
of  the  hedgehog,  and  tlie  sub- 
stance was  held  in  such  es- 
teem that  of  two  found  in  the 
ii!iS5S.'1S?v5S£SlrM;:;-B^"  fifteenth    century,    one   was 
rr-uiu. «  M^.  171*.  ggjjt  ^g  ^  ^g^  valuable  gift 

to  the  Portaguese  Viceroy  at  Goa.  Garcias  describes  this  as 
being  of  a  light  purple  hue,  bitter  to  the  taate  and  smooth  as 
the  skin  of  a  toad.  The  custom  was  to  steep  the  stone  in  water 
for  some  time  and  then  to  give  this  water  to  the  patient  as  a 
medicinal  draught.  A  specimen  was  brought  to  Bome  from 
Portugal  by  Cardinal  Alexandrinna,  and  Mercato  states 
that  he  had  seen  a  test  of  its  virtnes  as  an  antidote  for 
poisons.  In  the  opinion  of  De  Boot:  "As  an  antidote  for 
any  poison  which  may  have  been  administered,  nothing 
more  excellent  than  the  bezoar  stone  can  be  had.*"    It 

*"De  Upidibna,"  Lug.  Bat.,  163e,  p.  370.     Sk  also  Mercati,  "  MetoDo- 
Vwm  VaticanA,"  RtmuB,  1719,  p,  179,  wlUi  figure  of  atone  frcoa  hedgehog. 
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was  even  asserted  that  if  a  bezoar  set  in  a  ring  were  fre- 
quently placed  in  tiie  month  and  sncked,  this  would  afford 
a  core  for  poison  by  inducing  a  profuse  perspiration.^  Be- 
sides its  exceptional  quality  as  an  antidote  for  poisons,  this 
stone  was  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all  chronic  and  painful 
diseases,  especially  if  taken  each  morning  for  several  days, 
after  the  use  of  a  cathartic 


1.  Hidw  hoBttone  froin  M*Ums.  S,  S.  Bpariou  Mono  ot  thli 
Ftota  Kumpfir'a  "Amowiitatam  uotiiiani—  ' — '--" 


tnw  muiDf  lotnnd  in  Carlaa. 
V,*'  Lemconto.  1713. 

Besides  this  use  as  a  remedy  or  antidote,  the  bezoar  was 
credited  with  the  powers  of  an  elixir  of  life,  for  some  of  the 
Hindus  employed  it  as  a  preservative  of  youth  and  vigor. 
Twice  a  year,  after  dosing  themselves  with  a  strong  cathartic 
medicine,  they  would  take  ten  grains  of  powdered  bezoar 
daily  for  fifteen  days,  and  they  are  said  to  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  this  treatment.^ 

The  celebrated  practical  test  of  the  bezoar 's  power  as 

*  AldToraadi,  "Hnanini  meUIUenia,"  BononlM,  IHS,  p.  BOO. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  800. 
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an  antidote  to  poison,  recorded  by  the  f  amoos  Freoob  sur- 
geon, Ambroise  Par6  (1510-1590),  was  performed  in  Paris 
with  one  which  had  been  brought  from  Spain  to  Charles  IX 
of  France.  Clearly  the  only  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  reputed  virtues  of  this  carious 
concretion  were  really  present  was  to  make  an  experiment 
tiiwewith  upon  a  living  human  being.  Now  it  ohanoed  that 
just  at  this  time  there  was  in  the  royal  prison  a  cook  who 
had  stolen  two  silver  dishes  from  his  master,  and  who,  in 
accord  with  the  pitUess  laws  of  that  period,  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  this  offence.  Here  was  an  excellent 
opportunity,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  of  the  bezoar,  but  as 
the  adjudged  legal  penalty  could  not  well  be  arbitrarily 
changed  to  some  other  form  of  death,  the  matter  was  first 
laid  before  the  condemned  man  himself,  with  the  promise 
that  should  he  not  sucoomb  to  the  poison  he  would  be  given 
his  liberty.  As  at  the  worst  this  was  ttiking  a  chance  of  life  in 
exchange  for  certain  death,  the  cook  readily  consented.  The 
necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  the  poison  was 
administered  and  immediately  thereafter  the  man  was  g^ven 
a  dose  composed  of  a  part  of  the  bezoar  redaced  to  powder 
and  dissolved  in  liquid.  The  effects  of  the  poison  were  soon 
manifested  by  violent  retching  and  paring,  and  when  Pare 
was  called  In  an  hour  later,  he  found  the  man  in  great  agony, 
with  blood  issuing  from  his  nose,  ears  and  mouth,  and  trani 
the  other  bodily  apertures.  He  piteously  complained  that 
he  felt  as  though  consumed  by  an  inward  flame,  and  before 
another  honr  had  passed  he  expired,  crying  out  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  died  by  han^ng.  From  his 
report,  ParS  seems  not  to  have  been  present  when  the  poison 
was  given  and  not  to  have  been  informed  of  its  character, 
as  he  merely  states  that  from  the  results  of  his  autopsy  and 
frcsn  the  symptoms  he  had  observed,  he  concluded  that  it 
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was  oorroaiTe  aablimate.  Probably,  oonsoientions  and  tmlf 
rdigions  as  he  was,  he  was  nnwilling  to  take  an  active  part 
in  snob  an  affair.  The  king  ordered  that  hia  discredited 
bezoar  should  be  oast  into  the  fire  and  destroyed.  As  an 
iUnatration  of  Ambroise  Park's  htunility  and  piety  we  may 
cite  his  remark  on  the  recovery  of  one  of  his  patienta:  "I 
treated  him  and  God  cured  him."  "  It  waa  Pare  who  oper- 
ated upon  Admiral  Coligny  after  the  nnanooessfol  attempt  on 
the  latter's  life  made  a  few  days  before  his  assassination  on 
Si  Bartholomew's  Day,  Augast  24,  1572,  at  the  outset  of 
the  dreadful  massacre. 

Alluding  to  the  ill-ancoeas  attending  the  experiment  per* 
formed  by  Ambroise  Par^  in  order  to  test  effectively  the 
supposed  virtues  of  the  substance  as  an  antidote  for  poisons, 
Engelbert  Kaempfer  rnnarks  that  Park's  bezoar  may  have 
been  of  inferior  quality,  and,  moreover,  bezoara  could  not 
be  auooessfully  used  to  counteract  mineral  poisons,  but  were 
only  useful  when  vegetable  poisons  had  been  taken.  This 
opinion- waa  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bezoar  itself  is 
largely  or  in  the  main  a  vegetable  substance.  That  the  in< 
terior  layers  of  a  apetumen  should  be  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  external  layers  was  not  for  Kaempfer  a  proof  of  its 
apnrious  character,  but  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  a 
change  of  pasturage  in  the  case  of  the  creature  in  whose  body 
the  ooncrelion  had  formed. 

This  writer  asserts  that  he  considered  those  bezoars  to 
be  gennine  which  were  of  a  partly  resinous  and  partly  min- 
eral composition,  so  that  when  pnlverized  they  could  be 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  having  a  reddish  hoe. 
The  Persians  not  only  attributed  to  bezoara  the  same  vir- 
tues as  did  the  Europeans,  but  also  recommended  the  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  bezoar  elixir  to  peraons  in  health,  that 
they  mi^t  avoid  contracting  disease  and  prolong  their  lives, 

Part,  "(Euttm  CompUtd,"  Puii,  IM,  toL  ill,  pp.  S41,  S42. 
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more  eepecially  if  the  dose  were  taken  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
year.  In  general,  however,  he  found  that  where  Earopeana 
naed  the  bezoar  aa  a  remedy,  the  Persians  gave  a  dose  of 
pearl  tinotare  instead;  bat  as  rarities,  or  perhaps  as  talia- 
nuins,  bezoars  were  even  more  hij^y  prized  in  Peraia  than 
in  Europe,  for  there  was  hardly  a  Persian  of  note  who  did 
not  preserve  one  of  these  concretions  among  his  treasures. 
The  price  depended  upon  perfection  of  form  and  color,  as 
well  as  upon  size,  one  weighing  a  mishkel  (about  75  grains 
Troy)  was  commonly  valued  at  one  toman,  the  equivalent  of 
15  onnces  of  silver  (about  $20),  according  to  Kaempfer's 
computation,  but  the  price  rose  rapidly  with  the  size  of  the 
bezoar  in  a  proportion  similar  to  that  observable  in  the 
case  of  pearls.  As  Persian  bezoars  were  so  costly  in  Persia, 
and  the  home  demand  for  them  so  great,  those  sold  by  this 
name  in  Europe  must  have  had  another  origin." 

Of  several  erperiments  made  with  criminals  to  ^om 
poison  was  administered  and  then  a  dose  of  bezoar  to  test 
its  virtues  as  an  antidote,  one  of  the  most  interesting  has 
to  do  with  a  criminal  incarcerated  in  the  prison  at  Prague, 
in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Rudolph  IL  To  this  man  a  drachm 
of  the  deadly  poison  aconitum  napeUus  was  administered. 
Five  houra  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  bezoar  was 
given,  so  that  the  poison  should  have  fall  time  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  system.  During  this  time  the  effects  were  fully  mani- 
fested, oppression  at  the  chest,  pain  in  the  gastric  region, 
dimness  of  vision  and  dizziness.  When  the  five  hours  had 
expired  five  grains  of  bezoar  were  given  to  the  man  in  a 
little  wine.  After  taking  the  dose  he  felt  some  relief  and 
vomited,  but  the  bad  symptoms  soon  returned  and  even  be- 
came aggravated,  as  though  a  supreme  conflict  for  the  mas- 
tery between  poison  and  antidote  were  in  progress.    There 

"  Bngelberti  KMmpferi,  "  Ammitetom  «xot)e>rtim  faae.  Vi"  haagarim, 
1719^  pp.  MX,  «». 
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was  delirinin,  extreme  tension  of  tiie  abdomen,  repeated 
vomiting,  and  an  irregolar,  feTerish  pnlse ;  finally  an  aeate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  supervened,  causing  snoh  intraise 
pain  that  the  man  declared  he  would  rather  die  than  endure 
it  longer.  However,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours*  time  from 
the  administration  of  the  poisons-three  hours  after  the  dose 
of  bezoar  had  been  g^ven — all  the  morbid  conditions  passed 
off,  the  patient  was  able  to  eat  food  with  relish  and  he  slept 
quietly.  In  the  morning  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  never 
realized  any  subsequent  bad  effects.  The  emperor  released 
him  from  prison  and  even  bestowed  a  handsome  reward 
npon  him." 

A  strange  experiment  to  determine  the  character  and 
quality  of  bezoars  is  related  by  Kaempfer  on  the  authority 
of  Jager.  The  latter  asserted  that  while  in  Qolconda  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  recently  captnred  gazelles  for 
the  presence  of  bezoars,  and  that  by  compressing  their  abdo- 
mens he  could  distinctly  feel  two  sudi  concretions  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  animals  and  Ave  or  six  in  the  case  of  the  other. 
They  were  kept  some  days  for  further  observation,  but  as 
tiiey  absolutely  refused  bM  food,  it  was  decided  to  kill  them 
rather  than  have  them  starve  to  death.  This  was  done,  but 
when  the  bodies  were  opened  no  trace  of  any  bezoar  oould  be 
found,  and  Jager  conjectures  that  the  substance  of  these 
concretions  had  been  absorbed  into  the  system  of  the  animal 
'  for  lack  of  any  other  nourishment.** 

In  his  memoirs,  Jehangir  Shah  relates  that  an  Af  ^lan 
once  brought  from  the  Gametic  two  goats  said  to  have  bezoar 
stones  [p&zahar]  in  their  bodies.  Jehangir  was  much  sur- 
prised to  note  that  these  animals  were  fat  and  healthy 

'AndTMB  BmoII,  "De  gmnniU  «t  Upidibiu  pretioui,"  Fnaeofurti,  lOM, 
p.  198;  Ltttin  TWtion  bf  Wolfgang  Qabelctaover  of  the  original  Italian. 

■*  Kaempf ari,  "  Ammiitatuiix  exoticarum   faacienli  V,"   Lemgoria,   1718, 
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lookmg,  as  he  had  always  been  told  that  those  having  hezoars 
were  invariably  thin  and  wretched  in  appearanee.  However, 
the  Afghan  waa  shown  to  be  correct  in  his  conjecture,  for 
•vhea  one  of  the  goata  was  killed  and  the  body  opened  f  onr 
fine  bezoars  were  brought  to  light^* 

Aboat  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  Charles 
Jacques  Foncet,  a  French  physician,  was  called  to  the  court 
of  the  Ab^sinian  monardi  of  that  time.  One  of  the  favorite 
remedies  of  this  Frenchman  was  a  kind  of  artifidal  bezoar, 
which  he  claims  to  have  used  with  great  snooess  in  cases  of 
intermittent  fever.  This  so-called  bezoar  he  administered 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  two  of  his  children,  and  he  also 
revealed  to  the  Abyssinian  king  the  secret  of  its  composition. 
He  teUs  ns  that  this  "Emperor  of  Ethiopia,"  as  he  terms 
him,  showed  great  interest  in  medical  science,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  explanations  of  the  character  and  operation  of  the 
varions  remedies." 

The  Indians  of  Pern  had  their  own  theory  as  to  the 
genesis  of  the  bezoar-stone.  In  relation  to  this  Joseph  de 
Acosta  writes:** 

Tbe  iDdiang  relate  from  the  traditions  and  teaehinga  of  tti«ir  anoeaton, 
that  in  the  province  of  Xaora,  and  in  other  provineea  ot  Pent  then  are 
TarioDS  poiaonouB  herbs  and  animals  which  empoiaon  the  waters  and  pastnrea 
whero  ihey  [the  viennas,  etc.]  drink  and  est.  Of  these  poisonous  berhs,  one 
is  right  well  known  1^  a  natural  instinct  to  the  vieofia  and  to  the  other 
i»iim»lff  which  engender  the  beEoar,  and  they  eat  of  this  herb  and  thus  pre- 
serve themaelvee  from  the  poison  of  the  waten  and  pastures.  Tbe  Indians 
also  SB7  that  the  stone  is  formed  in  the  stomachs  of  tbeee  *nim«I«  from  this 
berb>  wbwice  comes  the  virtne  U  poBBeeees  as  an  antidot«  for  poisons,  as  well 
as  its  other  marvellons  properties. 

"The  TOzuk-i-Jshongtrt  or  memoirs  of  Jehsngir  trans,  bj  Alexander 
Rogers,  London,  IQOQ,  p.  240;  OrienL  Trans.  Fund,  N.  S.,  VoL  xix. 

""Tojaged'&tliiapie'';  in  Lettras  MiDantes «t  curienscs,  IV Recu^  Fari^ 
1718,  p.  103. 

"De  Acosta,  "  Hiitoire  Natorelle  et  Morale  die  Indeei"  tr.  hf  Oanxm^ 
Paris,  laOO,  f.  806  r.  and  v. 
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Of  the  mineral  bezoar,  which  was  also  regarded  as  an 
antidote  against  poisons,  Mohammed  ben  Mangnr  relates 
that  varions  ornamental  figures  were  formed  from  it,  sndd 
as  small  images  of  the  Shah  or  little  female  figares;  these 
were  perhaps  regarded  as  talismans.  Knife-handles  were 
also  made  of  this  material,*"  and  here  the  ase  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  belief  in  the  onrative  power  of  the  bezoar, 
if  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  ekin,  as  woold  be  the 
case  when  the  knife-handle  was  grasped  in  the  hand. 

A  mineral  bezoar  bearing  a  dose  likeness  to  the  animal 
concretion  was  foand  in  Sicily.  This  stone  was  mnally 
ronnd,  sometimes  oblong  like  an  egg,  and  sometimes  com* 
pressed;  its  nsaal  size  was  aboat  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  the 
largest  stone  not  snrpassiag  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  was 
commonly  white,  occiisionally  of  a  somewhat  ashy  hue,  and 
tiie  surface  was  generally  smooth,  thon^  now  and  then 
it  was  roagh  with  small  protuberances.  Its  taste  resembled 
that  of  tiie  white  bolus  armewus.  The  composition  of  this 
stone  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Oriental  bera>ar  of  animal 
origin,  having  the  same  layers,  and  in  the  centre  a  small 
mass  of  sand  over  which  natare  had  imposed  from  «ght 
to  ten  layers,  just  as  in  the  animal  bezoar.^^ 

A  peeoliar  bezoar  is  reported  from  Indrapura,  India. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  foand  in  the  skull  of  a  rhinoceros, 
and  was  of  light  weight  and  of  a  black  hne,  varying  to  pale 
red  when  held  against  the  light ;  it  was  hard  enough  to  cut 
glass.  The  owner  believed  it  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 
For  blood-spitting  it  was  held  in  the  month;  for  rheama- 
tism,  bruises,  or  bums,  it  was  mbbed  over  the  affected  part; 
and  for  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures  it  was  simply  laid 

"Ton  Hammer,  "AuuHge  txa  dem  peraiachen  Werke,  Buch  der  Edebt^ne, 
Ton  HohAmmed  ben  MansBur,"  In  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  toI.  tI,  p.  134;  Wi<a, 
1818. 

"  Bocoone,  "  RedtercheB  et  obaerrttionB  natnrelles,"  Amaterdkin,  1074,  pp. 
238,  S3«. 
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upDn  the  wonnd;  even  those  at  the  point  of  death  vere 
revived  by  it.^' 

An  amulet  set  with  a  bezoar  stone  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed snoh  a  power  to  prevent  bleeding  that  when  a  Malacca 
prince  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  hia  rebellions  snbjectB,  no 
blood  was  flowing  from  any  of  his  nnmerons  wonnds.  On 
stripping  the  body  a  golden  armlet  set  with  a  bezoar  came  to 
view,  and  the  moment  this  was  removed  blood  began  to  flow 
freely  from  the  wounds.'"' 

Mercato  writes  of  a  marvellous  Occidental  bezoar,  sent 
from  Pern  to  Bome  in  1534,  as  a  gift  to  Pope  Gregory  XTTT. 
It  weighed  no  less  than  fifty-six  ounces,  although  it  was 
defective,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  exterior  crust  was 
missing,  the  second  layer  was  partly  broken  away,  and  even 
the  third  layer  was  damaged  in  some  places.  This  wonder- 
ful concretion  had  been  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Peruvian 
gods,  as  a  rare  and  pre<nons  object,  and  it  was  taken  away 
by  the  Spaniards  when  they  spoiled  the  temple.  Meroato 
says  that  this  bezoar  was  "of  a  truly  monstrous  size,  un- 
heard of  in  all  previous  centuries,  and  it  is  still  the  largest 
in  the  whole  realm  of  nature."  " 

The  bezoars  of  tiie  New  World  seem  to  have  diffwed 
considerably  from  those  of  India.  They  had  a  rough  sur- 
face, were  usually  of  a  gray  color,  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
and  comjrased  of  a  number  of  superimposed,  ooalesdng 
layers,  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  Oriental,  or  Indian, 
bazoar.  They  were  usnally  of  considerable  size,  either  hol- 
low within  or  containing  seeds,  needles  and  similar  sub- 
stances. They  came  from  the  West  Indies,  especially  from 
Peru,  and  were  brought  thence  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 

"P.  Nix,  in  Tijdichiift  roor  lod.  Ta»l,  Ltmd  en  Volk,  toL  t,  p.  Ifil. 
>•  JuUl  Kdeheiti,  "  De  Amnletii,"  Argcmtomti,  1678,  p.  7S. 
■Mn^sti,  "UeUUotiieM  VaticuiB,"  RomK,  1719,  p.  ITS. 
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gaese.  The  greater  namber  were  found  in  a  kind  of  chamois; 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  hezoar  was  not  foand  in  all 
these  animals,  "but  only  in  Oie  old  ones."  * 

A  letter  written  in  the  sixteenth  centary  by  one  who  had 
trav^ed  extensively  in  India  and  in  Peru,  illustrates  the 
ideas  of  that  time  regarding  both  Oriental  and  Occid^ital 
bezoars : 

A  gentleman  living  about  twenty-eight  years  in  tbeee  Countries,  writw 
to  his  Friend,  that  be  saw  those  AnimBla  out  of  which  eomes  the  Bezoar, 
and  eaitb,  they  are  very  like  Goats,  only  they  have  no  Horns;  and  we 
ao  swift,  that  they  are  foro'd  to  shoot  thrai  with  guns.  He  tells  ns,  that  be 
and  some  Friends,  on  the  10th  of  June  1568,  hunted  some  of  tbeee  Creatures, 
and  in  five  Days  kill'd  many  of  them;  and  that  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  them, 
they  made  diligent  Search  for  the  stone,  but  found  it  not,  neither  in  the 
Ventricle,  nor  in  any  other  Fart  of  the  AnimaL  Th^  aaS^A  the  Indians  that 
attended  upon  them,  where  the  Stones  lay;  they  denied  they  knew  anything 
at  them,  being  very  eavions  and  imwilling  to  disclose  such  a  SeereL  At 
Imgth  (be  saith)  a  Boy  abont  twelve  years  old  perceiving  ns  to  be  very  in* 
qnisitive,  and  to  be  very  desirous  of  Satisf  action  in  that  Particular,  shew'd 
ns  a  certain  Beceptacle  and  (as  it  were)  a  Pwie,  into  which  they  receive 
their  eaten  herbs,  whieh  afterwards  when  churned,  they  convey  into  tho 
Vmtricle." 

The  same  circumstances  were  observed  by  this  infor- 
mant in  regard  to  the  Peruvian  bezoars,  and  from  the 
"ponoh"  of  one  of  these  animals  were  taken  no  less  than 
nine  stones,  "which,  by  the  help  of  nature,  seemed  to  be 
made  of  the  Juice  of  those  salutiferous  Herbs,  which  were 
crammed  up  into  this  little  Pouch."" 

While  the  Ocddental  bezoar  from  Sonth  America  ea.- 
joyed  a  special  repute  in  Europe  in  the  sixteentii  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  bezoars  were  so  freely  nsed  as  poison- 

"  Valentini,  "  Unseum  mnseorum,  odcr  VolbrtSudlge  Scbsn-BOhne,"  Frank* 
fort  am  Main,  1714,  bk.  Hi,  cap.  13,  |3  1,  2,  p.  4M. 

■■  Fancirollns,  "The  Biatory  of  Many  Uonorable  Thing*,"  Ixmdtm,  ITIS, 
p.  288. 

"lUd.,  locdL 
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antidotes,  and  for  the  care  of  fevers  and  other  diseases,  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  the  aborigines  of  Sonth  America 
ever  valned  them  in  any  way  before  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  What  seems,  however,  to  be  a  proof  that  they 
sometimes  did  so,  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  a  bezo-ar, 
probably  taken  from  the  body  of  a  llama,  in  a  tomb  at  Coji- 
tambo,  in  the  Canari  region  of  Ecuador.  In  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  e:[pre8sed  by  Oarcilasao  de  la  Vega,  tiiere 
is  reason  to  believe  that  such  animal  concretions  were  used 
by  these  Indians  in  magic  practices.  The  Quichua  name  is 
iUa,  and  Holqnin  in  iiis  Qnidiua  dictionary  says  that  the 
natives  believed  that  bezoara  were  luck-bringing  stones. 
Another  name,  quiou,  is  vouched  for  by  Arriaga,  who  states 
that  the  Spaniards  found  some  bezoars  stained  with  the 
blood  of  sacrificial  victims,  thas  showing  that  they  were 
thought  to  possess  a  certain  religions  or  mystic  significance. 
Anotiier  anthor,  Don  Yasco  de  Contreros  y  Vievedo,  writing 
in  1650,  states  that  the  most  highly  valued  of  these  concre- 
tions among  the  natives  of  Sonth  America  were  those  taken 
from  the  American  tapir,  which  they  called  danta." 

The  comparative  value  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
bezoars  was  still  an  open  qaestion  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  a  letter  written  by  Sir  G-eorge 
Carew  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  on  October  10, 1594,  the  former 
states  that  he  had  submitted  a  bezoar  from  the  West  Indies 
to  a  London  jeweler  named  Josepho,  who  had  told  him  that 
had  the  enhstance  come  from  the  East  Indies  he  would  value 
it  as  hi^  as  £100,  but  that  never  having  made  trial  of  West 
Indian  bezoars,  he  would  not  venture  on  an  estimate, 
although  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  were  qnite  as  good. 

"  B.  Vamutu  ud  P.  Rivet,  "  Bthnologie  Miclenne  de  I'EqnateiiT,"  Pftris, 
UlSj  ToL  t1  of  Hiulon  du  Hirice  gtelogique  de  I'Mmee  pour  la  nwauK  d"!!!! 
mt9  do  m^dies  eqtutorial  «i  AmArique  du  Sud,  181Kh-1906,  pp.  XSS,  236;  flgnn 
(Bit.  tin}  oa  p.  236. 
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NeverthelesB  he  would  not  caxe  to  hay  this  one  before  hav- 
ing tested  its  Tirtnes  experimentally.** 

That  good  Qneen  Bess  shared  the  beliefs  of  her  age  as  to 
the  virtues  of  atones  is  well  known,  and  she  appears  to  have 
regarded  her  bezoars  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  treas- 
ares  of  the  Crown,  for  in  the  inventory  of  the  jewels  made 
at  the  aooession  of  James  I  we  read : 

AIbo  one  greate  Bezar  stoDe,  sett  in  goulde  that  was  Queene  Eliza- 
betli's,  with  aome  Uaieome'a  Home,  in  a  paper;  and  one  other  lar^ 
Besar  stone,  broken  in  peecas,  delivered  to  onr  owne  handee,  by  the  Lord 
Brocto,  th«  two  and  twentith  day  of  Jannarie,  one  thousand  size  hundred 
and  tw»n^  and  two." 

After  the  death  of  Bndolph  U,  in  1612,  the  Venetian 
envoy,  Qirolamo  Soranzo,  wrote  to  the  Doge,  "No  other 
monarch  has  ever  accumulated  so  many  jewels."  He  also 
oommnnioates  the  fact  that  some  at  least  of  these  g^ns  were 
to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  for  when  interred,  his  head  was 
covered  with  a  cap  adorned  with  many  valuable  precious 
stones.  However,  Bndolph 'a  fondness  for  the  more  splendid 
gems  and  jewels  was  accompanied  by  a  very  particular  taste 
for  the  collection  of  Orienttd  bezoars,  of  which  a  large  nnm- 
ber  are  noted  as  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
These  ranged  in  weight  from  1  loth  (%  oz.  Troy)  to  25^ 
loth  (a  little  more  than  one  pound  I^oy) ;  most  of  them 
were  provided  with  a  rich  gold  setting,  and  one  especially 
prized  bezoar,  weighing  about  8  ounces,  reposed  in  a  silver 
box  decorated  with  32  diamonds  and  26  rubies.  Another 
of  very  singolar  shape,  resembling  "four  toes,"  is  also  en- 
tered on  the  list  Besides  these  the  imperial  collection  in- 
iduded  several  other  curious  animal  concretions,  probably 

"Hiatorical  Hanvacripti  CommiMlon,  UBS.  o(  the  Uarqoia  of  SaUabnrr, 
PL  V,  Londoii,  1804,  p.  3. 

'  ArduMlogia,  vol.  zxi,  p.  IBS,  London,  1S37.  From  Warrant  of  Indemnit7 
firen  b^  King  Jainea  I  to  the  gnardiani  of  tiie  crown  jewels. 
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regarded  as  having  therapeutic  virtues,  anoh,  for  instanoe, 
as  a  "  stone"  from  the  body  of  a  doe ;  this  had  been  f otmd  by 
a  certain  Helmhardt  Jorger  and  by  him  presented  to  the  em- 
peror; another  of  these  treasured  concretions  came  from  the 
stomach  of  a  stag.  A  spedmen  of  the  famed  ' '  eagle-stone '  * 
is  also  listed;  this  had  a  double  gold  setting,  and  on  it  were 
inscribed  the  words  *  *  Piedra  Geodas,  * '  showing  that  the  real 
character  of  this  stone  aa  a  geode  was  then  well  understood.'* 

Some  of  the  gold-mounted  bezoars  of  Rudolph  II  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hofmuseum,  at  Vienna.  One  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  gold  band  with  a  scroll  pattern;  another  has  a 
capping  of  gold  and  stands  upon  a  golden  baae,  and  still 
another,  capped  and  belted  with  gold,  Is  attached  by  a  diain 
to  a  golden  bowL  This  was  probably  to  be  used  as  a  test  of 
the  freedom  from  poison  of  any  beverage  in  the  vesseL  A 
bezoar  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  mounted  upon  a  tree  of 
gold,  against  the  trunk  of  which  a  wild  boar  is  leaning.  This 
may  be  only  a  decorative  adjunct,  or  it  might  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  particular  animal  source  of  this  special  bezoar.'' 

The  bezoars  of  Borneo  are  taken  either  from  monkeys 
or  porcupines.  For  medicinal  use,  the  gratings  are  dis- 
solved in  water  and  the  solution  is  administered  as  required. 
Skeats  relates  that  he  was  once  asked  $200  by  a  native  for  a 
small  stone,  erroneously  asserted  to  be  a  bezoar.  This  stone 
was  carefully  wrapped  up  in  cotton  and  preserved  in  a  tin 
box  with  some  grains  of  rice,  the  owner  firmly  believing  that 
the  stone  fed  on  the  rice.  A  red  monkey  (senmopitheous) 
furnishes  many  of  these  bezoars,  but  those  from  the  porcu- 
pine are  supposed  to  be  so  mudi  the  more  efficacious  that 
the  Sultan  of  Saik  claims  aH  bezoars  of  this  kind  found  in 

"Jthrbuch  der  kuDrthiitoriBchen  Sunmlungen  dcs  allerhOchatai  EaImt- 
hauM,  ToL  xz,  Pt.  II,  pp.  Ixv,  xcvii,  Wien,  ISOO. 

■Figured  in  Jewrier'i  CirenUr  Weekly,  Dee.  17,  1013,  p.  S3;  CharlM  A. 
BiSMler, "  Gold  Hovnted  Spedmans  of  Beww." 
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his  dominions  as  his  personal  property;  nevertheless,  many 
are  said  to  be  snrreptitionsly  taken  oat  of  the  country  by 
Malayan  or  Chinese  traders.  A  remarkably  fine  specimen 
in  the  possession  of  the  Snltan  is  valned  at  $900;  small 
ones  may  be  vrorth  no  more  than  $40,  bat  the  value  in- 
creases very  rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  concretion.  Though 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  bezoars  work  wonderftil 
cnres  in  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  native  value  them  chiefly  as  aphrodisiacs,  tl^  action 
being  secured  either  by  wearing  them  or  by  taking  th«n  in 
solution,*' 

The  Chinese  work  entitled  P'ing-c2iou-k'o-t'an,  by  Chn 
Yti,  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  men- 
tions the  moso  stone  (the  bezoar)  and  stat«s  that  it  was 
worn  in  finger  rings.  Should  anyone  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  taken  poison,  all  he  had  to  do  in  order  to 
escape  any  bad  effects  was  to  lick  the  bezoar-stone  set  in  his 
ring.  The  Chinese  writer  adds  tiuit  it  might  thus  be  justly 
called  "a  life  preserver."** 

The  Dayaks  of  Borneo  have  a  method  for  producing 
bezoars  which  they  call  gvligas.  This  Sa  to  shoot  an  animal 
with  an  unpoisoned  arrow.  When  the  wound  heals,  there  is 
often  a  hardening  of  the  skin,  which  finally  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  gidiga.  In  some  of  these  concretions  the  point 
of  the  arrow  still  remains.  The  jFuZtj^os  of  natural  formation 
are  f reqnentiy  found  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin  of  apes 
and  porcnpines.*" 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Valmont  de  Bomare  reports 
that  the  bezoars  of  the  hedgehog  commanded  the  highest 

"  BkMt,  "  HaUy  Hagle,"  LondoD,  ISOO,  pp.  274  sqq. 

"Chrnn  Jn-Kuft,  "  Chn-Iui-ehi "  ("A  DNcrtption  of  Butwrona  Peoplei"), 
tnnt.  ^^J  Frledrioh  Hlrth  uid  W.  W.  RookhiU,  St.  Peteraburg,  1911,  p.  16,  knd 
p.  M,  note  7. 

"Von  Demll,  " AKntecbeningen  omtrent  de  NoordoMtknst  van  Bomwi** 
TI)dad»lft  fKtt  Ind.  TuL  XaaA  «■  Volk,  voL  It,  p.  4M. 
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prioe.  These  were  greasy  and  soa^^,  both  to  the  ^e  and  to 
the  tonoh,  and  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  color;  a  few  were 
reddish  or  blackish.  They  were  so  highly  valued  in  Holland 
that  a  Jew  in  Amsterdam  asked  6000  livres  ($1200)  for  a 
Specimen  in  his  possession  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg;  and 
sach  bezoars  were  even  rented  in  Holland  and  Portugal,  at 
the  rate  of  one  dnoat  ($2.50)  a  day,  to  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  contagion,  and  believed  that  the  bezoars,  if  worn 
as  amulets,  wonld  protect  them  from  the  danger.*' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Macon,  Geor^a,  Journal  and  Messenger 
of  AugQst,  1854,  Major  J.  D.  Wilkes,  of  Dooley  Connty,  re- 
lates that  while  hnnting  he  shot  down  a  fine  bnck.  He  states 
that  on  cutting  np  the  animal  he  found  a  stone  of  a  dark 
greenish  color,  about  where  the  windpipe  joins  the  lights. 
It  was  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  and  quite 
heavy  for  its  size,  although  it  appeared  to  be  porous.  Major 
WUkes  says  that  he  had  heard  of  similar  stones  from  old 
banters,  and  bad  been  told  that  they  possessed  the  power  of 
extracting  poison,  but  that  they  were  rarely  foimd.  The 
commnnioation  proceeds  to  relate  a  caae  where  this  stone 
was  SQOoessfully  applied  to  a  dog  which  had  been  bitten  by 
a  rattlesnake.  We  have  here  one  of  the  few  notices  extant 
regarding  an  American  bezoar  stone." 

An  American  bezoar  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  deer 
killed  in  the  Chilhowee  Mountains,  in  Tennessee  was  re- 
ported in  1866  by  Prof.  David  Christy.  In  extracting  this 
concretion  the  hunter  had  damaged  the  outer  layer,  but 
when  this  was  removed  there  remained  a  perfectly  smooth, 
round  body,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  ben's  egg,  and 
of  a  light  brown  color.  When  Professor  Christy  obtained  it, 

"VftliKiBt  de  Bomar^  "  DioUeommire  niwHue  nniTerMl,"  Paris,  1T7B, 
p,6S6. 

*  Bdwwdi,  *  History  and  Poeti7  of  Finger  Rings,"  New  Yoric,  1BS6,  pp.  110, 
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this  bezoar  had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  poBsesa- 
ing  great  though  somewhat  nndefined  virtaee;  he  presented 
it  to  Professor  Wood  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in 
Ciudmiati." 

Writing  of  hezoara  in  the  year  1876,  Dr.  Learned  states 
that  Signor  Koi^os,  of  Morocco,  showed  him  one  for  which 
he  had  paid  twelve  dollars.  It  was  as  large  as  a  small  wal- 
nnt,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  cream-colored ;  a  section 
revealed  the  presence  of  the  conoentric  circnlar  layers  diar- 
acterizing  the  formation  of  this  concretion.  For  remedial 
nse  it  was  rabbed  on  a  stone  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  its 
powder  was  obtained,  which  was  then  diluted  in  liquid  and 
administered  as  a  potion.  Strict  dieting  and  alraolnte  rest  in 
the  house  for  seven  days  were  an  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, the  bezoar  powder  being  more  especially  recommended 
in  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver  or  other  internal  organs,  hut 
for  sore  eyes  and  for  rheumatism  its  virtues  were  praised. 
This  illustrates  a  modem  employment  of  the  concretion  in 
Mohammedan  Morocco.'* 

Some  medical  authorities  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
disposed  to  regard  the  calculus  produced  by  the  human  sub- 
ject as  superior  in  medicinal  efficacy  to  the  far-famed  bezoar. 
One  of  their  arguments  was  that  as  man  was  the  highest  type 
of  organized  being  a  human  product  must  exceed  in  value 
one  from  an  animal  source;  then  again,  his  food  was  of  the 
best,  superior  in  quality  to  that  taken  by  the  animals  furnish- 
ing the  bezoars.  For  every  theory  a  proof  can  be  found  if 
one  is  on  the  lookout  for  it,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  Qie  virtues  of  calculi  or  gravel  were  also  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  In  1624  or  1625  the  Dutch  city  of  Leyden 
was  visited  by  the  plague,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
physicians  there  was  no  supply  of  bezoars  on  hand.    Here- 

""8dcntifleAmerleui,''ToLxr,  No.  19,  p.  SOB;  KoremWS,  IBM. 
"Dr.  Leftised,  "  Horoooo  ami  tba  Uoor*,"  187$,  p.  281. 
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npon  they  were  driven  to  make  use  of  htunan  gravel,  and 
found  to  their  astonishmeQt  that  this  was  an  even  more  excel- 
lent Bndorific  than  the  bezoar  itself. '" 

Although  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  bezoars  and 
the  hair-balls  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  or  inteBtines 


Caleull  ukra  fram  Ih*  bbddw  ol  Pope  Pfiu  V.    Prom  Haruti'a  "UaUllotboM  V«tlo*u." 

of  human  beings,  there  is  some  slight  analogy,  as  the  animal 
bezoar  concretions  seem  to  have  been  formed  about  a  nucleus 
consisting  of  some  indigestible  material  that  has  been  swal> 
lowed  by  an  animal.  From  the  report  of  hospital  surgeons, 
it  appears  that  these  hair-balla,  which  result  from  a  long- 
's. d«  Vriea,  "Curieuae  Aenmerlcltigeii  der  bTCondaBte  Ooet  en  West- 
Indiwilie  TerWMidereiu-WBeidige  Dingeo,"  Utrecht,  1688,  Pt.  U,  pp.  SIS,  91S. 
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continnecl  habit  of  sweUowing  hair,  are  almost  exclnsively 
f  otuid  in  the  bodiea  of  women,  generally  of  very  yoang  g^ls. 
The  large  size  which  they  sometimes  attain  is  very  anr- 
prising;  in  several  instances  they  have  so  filled  np  the  stom- 
ach that  they  are  moalded  by  it  into  its  exact  shape.  Al- 
thoQgb  when  a  hair-hall  has  reached  this  size,  and  indeed 
long  before,  the  most  alarming  symptoms  set  in,  frequently 
reenrrent  vomiting  being  the  most  diaracteristie,  we  cannot 
bnt  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  any  food  to  enter  and  pass 
throng^  the  stomach  nnder  snch  conditions,  the  only  explana^ 
tion  being  the  great  power  of  dilation  this  organ  possesses. 
Its  disposition  to  patiently  tolerate  foreign  bodiea  where  it 
cannot  expel  them,  renders  it  often  a  poor  guide  in  a  dlag- 
noais  based  npon  the  patient's  personal  experience.  These 
hair-balla  accomnlate  and  lodge  not  only  in  the  stomach  bat 
also  in  the  intestines,  and  in  either  case  the  eventual  result 
ia  almost  certain  to  he  fatal  unless  the  obstacle  is  removed 
by  operation.  "Very  occasionally  only  does  nature  react  suffi- 
ciently to  expel  the  impediment  without  surgical  aid.  Of 
eonrse  all  treatment  is  vain  nnless  the  morbid  habit  of  hair- 
swallowing  can  be  overcome.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
accompanimoit  of  a  distinctly  diseased  mental  condition, 
althon^  that  is  sometimes  coincident,  bnt  must  assuredly 
result  f  nun  some  derangement  or  abnormality  of  the  nervous 
centres,  inducing  a  morbid  and  unnatural  craving.'" 

The  serpent-stone,  called  by  Pliny  ovum  anguinum,  or 
"serpent's  egg,"  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Druid 
priests  as  a  badge  of  distinction.  Pliny  relates  that  he  had 
serai  one  of  them  which  was  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
apple,  its  shell  being  a  cartilaginous  snbatance.   It  was  snp- 

••  Bee  Ledr*  H&xlit,  HJ>.,  "  HAir-bkllB  of  the  Btonuch  uid  IntetUnu," 
Jour.  A.  H.  A.,  ToL  Ixii,  No.  Z,  pp.  107-110,  with  iUnrtntion;  and  a.  A.  Uoon, 
"Hftir  Cut  of  the  Stomach  with  Hespeet  of  «  Cue,"  Bortoa  MedicKl  and 
Bnrgioil  JoBTUl,  Jan.  I,  1914. 
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posed  to  be  generated  in  midsntmner  out  of  the  saliva  and 
slime  ezading  from  a  knot  of  interwined  serpents.    When 


TypMOfthaOvnmAncidnnDi.  BabinitH  (iga-uroliliu) .  From  Aldrorudi'i  "  MoMKim  mtUIU- 

oum."  BoDDiiia,  lUS. 

the  moistare  had  coagulated  and  formed  into  a  sphere,  this 
was  tossed  in  the  air  by  the  hissing  snakes,  and,  in  order  to 
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preserve  its  efficacy  as  a  talisman,  the  finder  had  to  catch  it 
in  a  linen  cloth  before  it  fell  to  the  gronnd.  Snch ' '  serpent's 
eggs"  were  in  high  favor  with  the  Romans,  who  believed 
they  procured  for  the  wearers  snocess  in  all  dispntes  and 
the  protection  of  kings.  So  great  was  the  faith  reposed  in 
their  magical  virtnes  that  Clandins  is  said  to  have  oon- 
deamed  to  death  a  Boman  knight,  one  of  the  Vecontii,  simply 
because  he  had  an  ovwn  anguinum  concealed  in  his  bosom 
when  he  appeared  in  ooart  during  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  in 
which  he  was  involved.  In  order  to  enhance  the  value  of 
this  amnlet,  the  story  was  drcalated  that  great  dangers  were 
incurred  in  securing  it;  for  the  snakes  pursued  any  one  who 
seized  the  eg^  and  he  could  only  escape  by  fording  a  river, 
across  which  they  conld  not  swim.^^  In  later  accounts  of 
this  amulet  it  is  described  as  a  ring,  sometimes  composed 
of  a  blue  stone  with  an  undulating  streak  or  stripe  of  yellow, 
thought  to  represent  a  snake. 

Certain  so-called  floating-stones  have  been  found  in  a 
branch  of  Mann  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Weiser  Biver, 
which  flows  into  the  latter  near  its  confluence  witb  the  Snake 
Biver  in  Idaho.'"'  These  are  hollow  qnartz  globes,  with  a 
shell  80  thin  that  the  air  in  the  cavity  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  quartz.  Some  formation  simi- 
lar to  this  may  possibly  have  been  intended  by  Pliny  in  his 
description  of  the  ovum  anguinum  or  serpent's  egg  of  the 
Druids,  which  floated  if  thrown  into  a  stream,  although  it 
is  perhaps  more  probable  that  these  "serpent's  eggs"  were 
shells  of  the  sea-urdiin,  as  they  are  figured  by  De  Boot  and 
other  writers. 

The  snake-stone,  legMids  regarding  which  are  met  with 
in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  known  to  the 
Lapps  of  northern  Europe,  and  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 

"PUnll,  "NutnnOU  Birtorift,"  Ub,  zzix,  mp.  U. 
••Knu,  Dcpt  of  Mining  BUtlrtlot. 
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elonents  of  Pliny's  old  recital  toadiing  the  ''serpent's  egg" 
oome  ont  in  the  account  given  of  it  by  this  primitive  raoe, 
in  general  so  far  removed  from  any  notion  of  classical  tra- 
dition. Anyone  in  search  of  this  stone  must  resort,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lapps,  to  the  pairing  place  of  snakes,  for  here 
they  throw  the  stone,  which  is  small  and  white,  back  and 
forth  to  one  another;  he  mast  steal  along  qnietly  nntil  he 
is  quite  near  to  the  snakes  and  then  snatch  the  stone  as  it 
flies  throQS^  the  air,  and  rtin  away  with  it  as  fast  as  he  oan 
to  the  nearest  piece  of  water.  Shonld  he  reach  the  water 
before  the  snake  does — for  the  reptile  pursues  him— he  gains 
the  ownership  of  the  stone;  if,  however,  the  snake  first 
reaches  the  water,  this  is  very  dangerous  for  the  man. 
Hence  he  shonld  oarefuUy  search  out  the  nearest  water 
before  snatching  the  stone,  and  as  the  snake  will  not  immedi- 
ately know  what  has  become  of  it,  and  will  hunt  for  it  awhile 
before  starting  in  pursuit  of  the  thief,  the  latter  will  have 
time  to  come  first  to  the  water." 

Tertullian  writes  that  the  wearing  of  stones  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  dragon  or  of  a  serpent  was  especially  repre- 
hensible in  the  case  of  a  Christian ;  for  how  could  a  CSiristian 
be  said  to  "braise  the  head"  of  the  Old  Serpent  (Qen.  iii, 
15)  while  wearing  such  a  stone  about  his  neck  or  on  his 
head,  and  thus  testifying  to  a  kind  of  seTi>ent  worship?  *^ 

The  Qreek  poem  "Litfaioa,"  belonging  to  the  foorth  cen- 
tury B.O.,  also  celebrates  the  virtues  of  a  "snake-stone," 
which  is  to  be  pressed  closely  on  the  bitten  spot ;  but  besides 
this  application,  the  drinking  of  undiluted  wine  in  which  the 
stone  ostrites  had  been  pulverized,  is  recommended.  This 
shows  that  the  therapentio  value  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  to 

■  Johutn  Turl,  "  Hnittatiii  Mimld  birra ;  en  bog  cm  lAppernu  Uv."  t  tsKt, 

MidDMiilitnuu.bjrBmilleDBiimmiit,K]fbcaliavn,  IQII,  p.lM  (p.notfaEt). 

•TertalUui,  "Open  OmolK,"  Pvlalli^  1879,  toL  I,  nL  14U,  D*  OBlta 
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rdrive  the  neire-oeutres,  paralyzed  by  the  animal  poison, 
was  recognized  at  this  time.  An  tmnsnally  precise  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  ostrites;  it  was  round,  hard,  black  and 
rough,  and  was  marked  by  many  wavy  lines  or  veins.  Some 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  banded  agate  seems  to  answer 
best  to  this  description.*' 

The  legend  that  St.  Patrick  drove  out  all  snakes  fnnn 
Ireland  sometimes  took  the  form  that  the  saint  had  trans- 
formed them  into  stones.  This  belief  is  noted  by  Andrew 
Borde,  physidan  and  ecclesiastic,  who,  writing  in  1542, 
mentions  some  strange  stones  he  had  been  shown  on  that 
island: 

I  hare  Moe  stones  th«  whiche  have  had  the  forme  and  shape  of  a  anaka 
and  other  venimous  wonneB.  And  the  people  of  the  ooimtrie  sayth  that  each 
stcnes  were  wtHniee,  and  they  were  turned  into  atones  hj  the  power  of  Qod 
and  the  prayers  of  saynt  Patrick.  And  English  merchaontee  of  England 
do  feteh  of  the  erth  of  Irlonde  to  caste  in  their  garden's,  to  keepe  out  and 
tokyU  V 


The  legendary  serpent-stone  is  usually  one  taken  from 
the  reptile's  head,  but  Welsh  tradition  tells  of  one  extracted 
from  the  tail  of  a  serpent  by  the  hero  Perednr,  and  having 
the  magic  property  that  anyone  holding  it  in  one  hand  would 
grasp  a  handful  of  gold  in  the  other.  This  atone  was  gener- 
onsly  bestowed  upon  Etlym  by  the  finder,  who  only  secured 
it  after  vanquishing  the  serpent  in  a  dangerons  conflict.^ 

The  snake-stone  (or  "mad-stone"),  iu  Arabic  hajar  al- 
hat/yat,  is  described  by  the  Arab  writer  Kazwini,  as  being 
of  the  size  of  a  small  nut.  It  was  found  in  the  heads  of 
certain  snakes.   To  cure  the  bite  of  a  venomous  creatare  the 

«  "  UtUca,"  Udm  SSfl  eqq. 

'Hie  fyrrte  bake  of  the  introdnction  of  Knowledge  made  by  Andrew  Borde 
of  Vfjtjeke  Doetore.  Ed.  by  Fnrnlval,  London,  1370,  p,  121.  Early  Eaglieh 
Tort  6oc,  Extra  Series  No.  X. 

«Wlrt  Sikea,  "Britith  Goblins:  Webh  Folk-lore,  Fairy  Mythi.  L^ends 
aad  TradltloM,"  Lmdon,  1880,  p.  3«6. 
IS 
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injured  part  was  to  be  immeraed  in  soar  mill^  or  in  hot 
water,  and  when  the  stone  was  thrown  into  the  liquid  it 
wonld  immediately  attract  itself  to  the  bitten  part  and  draw 
oat  the  poison.**  The  homeopathic  idea  plays  a  consider- 
able rdle  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Arabs  of  northern  Af  ric& 
To  care  the  bite  or  sting  of  the  scorpion,  the  oreatnre  is  to 
be  crashed  over  the  wonnd  it  has  inflicted.  If  anyone  is 
bitten  by  a  dog,  he  sfaonld  cat  off  some  of  the  animal's  hair 
and  lay  this  on  the  bitten  part;  if,  however,  the  dog  was 
mad,  it  mast  be  killed,  its  body  opened  and  the  heart  re- 
moved. This  is  then  to  be  broiled  and  eaten  by  the  person 
who  has  been  bitten.*" 

Many  beantifnl  glass  beads  of  Boman,  or  perhaps  of 
British  fabrication,  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Upon  some  of  these  are  bosses  composed  of  white 
spirals,  the  body  of  the  bead  being  bine,  red,  yellow,  or  some 
other  brilliant  color.  These  have  been  called  "holy  snake 
beads."  Probably  most  of  them  are  merely  ornamental 
productions  and  were  not  intended  to  represent  serp«it- 
stones.  The  cnrions  test  of  the  genuineness  of  an  ovum 
anguinum  mentioned  by  Pliny,  namely,  that  even  if  set  in 
gold,  it  would  float  up  a  stream  against  the  current,  indi- 
cates a  very  porons  structure;  perhaps  some  of  these  ser- 
pent's eggs  were  hollow,  vitrified  day  balls  with  wavy  lines 
on  the  surface. 

De  Boot,  in  his  treatise  on  stones  and  gems,*'  figures 
the  ovum  anguinum,  and  says  that  its  form  was  either 
hemispherical  or  lenticular.  Li  his  opinion  the  name  "ser- 
pent's e^"  was  ji^ven  to  the  stone  because  on  its  surface 

"  Juliui  Kuskk,  "  Dai  Stdnbnch  ana  der  Eondogrmpliie  dca  Ui^iutiiiuKl  ibn 
UAlimiid  al-Kuwlnl,''  BeiUge  to  the  JabreBberlchte  of  the  Otwrroftlachnle, 
Heidelberg,  1895~g«,  p.  IG. 

•Bdmond  DontU,  "Uagie  et  lUligion,"  Alger,  1S09,  p.  14S;  qnotiiig 
lATgean,  "  1*  Sahark  algerienne,"  p.  80. 

'Qemmarnni  et  Upldunt  MBtorla,"  Log.  Bat^  1S34,  pp.  347-U9. 
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there  appeared  five  ridges,  starting  from  the  base  and  taper- 
ing off  toward  the  top.  These  bore  a  certain  resemblance 
to  a  eerpfflit's  or  adder's  tail.  The  stone  was  believed  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  pestilential  vapore  and  from 
poisons. 

The  80-oalIed  "snake-stones,"  many  specimens  of  which 
have  been  fonnd  in  British  barrows,  bear  in  the  Scottish 
Lowlands  the  designation  "Adder  Stanes."  They  are  also 
sometimes  called  adder-beads  or  serpent-stones.  For  the 
Welsh  they  were  gleini  na  droedh  and  for  the  Irish  glaine 
nan  dnUdke,  the  meaning  being  the  same,  "Dmid's  glass." 
Many  interesting  examples  were  added  to  the  collection  of 
the  Musemn  of  Scotch  Antiquaries,  one  of  these  being  of  red 
glass,  spotted  with  white;  another  of  bine  glass:,  streaked 
with  yellow;  other  types  were  of  pale  green  and  bine  glass, 
some  of  these  being  ribbed  while  others  again  were  of  smooth 
and  plain  surface.  That  the  glass  "snake-stones"  were 
objects  of  considerable  care  and  attention  is  indicated  by 
the  mending  of  a  broken  specimen  shown  by  Lord  Landes- 
borough  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1850. 
This  broken  bead  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened  by 
the  application  of  a  bronze  hoop.*' 

The  supposed  snake-stones  are  also  to  be  found  among 
the  Comishmen,  who  sometimes  call  these  objecte  miiprey  , 
or  "thousand  worms,"  and  they  even  lay  claim  to  the  power 
of  forcing  a  snake  to  fabricate  the  "stone"  by  thrusting  a 
hazel-wand  into  the  spirals  of  a  sleeping  reptUe.  In  another 
version  it  is  not  a  bead  that  is  formed  but  a  ring  which  grows 
around  a  hazel-wand  when  a  snake  breathes  on  it.  If  water 
in  which  this  ring  has  been  dipped  be  g^ven  to  a  human  being 
or  an  animal  that  nas  been  bitten  by  a  venomous  creatnre, 

'Duti«l  Wilaon,  "He  Arclueology  and  Prehistoric  AhimIb  of  Bootland," 
EdlnboT^,  1801,  pp.  803,  3M.    Two  apecimena  flgored  on  p.  S04. 
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all  ill-e£Feots  of  the  bite  will  be  warded  off,  the  water  acting 
as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  poiBon.** 

The  belief  that  the  snake-stone  of  Welsh  legend — in 
reality  either  a  fossil  or  a  bead — was  evolved  from  the 
venom  or  saliva  ejected  by  a  concourse  of  hissing  snakes, 
gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  popular  saying  among  the  Welsh  to 
the  effect  that  people  who  are  whispering  together  mys- 
teriously, and  fq>parently  gossiping,  or  perhaps  hatching 
some  mischief,  are  "blowing  the  gem.'*" 

Many  of  the  glass  beads  known  as  "snake-stones"  or 
"Druid's  glass"  are  perforated,  and  this  is  fwidfully  ex- 
plained as  b^ng  the  work  of  one  of  the  group  of  snakes 
which  forma  the  bead.  This  particolar  snake  thrusts  its  taH 
through  the  viscous  mass  before  it  has  become  hardened 
into  a  glass  sphere.  In  various  parts  of  Scotland  such  beads 
are  treasured  up  by  the  peasants;  according  to  the  testimony 
of  an  English  visitor  of  1699,  who  reports  that  they  were 
hung  on  children's  necks  as  protection  from  whooping-coogh 
and  other  children's  diseases,  and  were  also  valued  as  talis- 
mans productive  of  good  fortune  and  protective  agfunst  the 
onslaught  of  malevolent  spirits.  To  guard  one  of  these 
precious  beads  from  the  depredations  of  the  dreaded  fairies 
the  peasant  would  keep  it  ^idosed  in  an  iron  box,  this  metal 
being  much  feared  by  the  fairies."" 

A  type  of  snake-stone  used  in  Asia  Minor  is  described 
as  being  of  a  pearly  white  hue,  rounded  on  one  side,  and  flat 
on  tbe  other.  Toward  tiie  edge  of  the  flat  side  runs  a  fine, 
wavy,  bluish  line,  the  undulations  of  which  are  fancied  to 
figure  a  serpent.  The  victim  of  a  snake-bite  first  had  the 
spot  rubbed  with  some  kind  of  simp;  then  the  stone  was 

*  John  Brand,  "  ObBemtions  on  the  Popular  Antiquities  of  Qrcat  Britain,' 
LoDdon,  1849,  toL  ill,  p.  371. 

"\nrt  8ik«s,  "BritiBh  Goblina:  Welah  FoUc-Lore,  Fail?  HTthi,  I 
and  Traditions,"  London,  1B80,  p.  360. 

"J.  a.  Fraier, "  Balder  the  Beautiful,"  London,  1S13,  vol.  I,  p.  18, 
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applied  to  ths  bitten  spot,  and  it  wonld  adhere  to  the  in- 
flamed anrfaoe  for  eight  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
it  wonld  fall  off.  The  bite  would  be  entirely  healed  and 
would  not  be  followed  by  ill  effects  of  any  kind."* 

A  novel  theory  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  type  of 
snake-stones  is  given  by  an  old  Chinese  writer.  This  is  that 
snakes,  before  they  begin  to  hibernate,  swallow  some  yellow 
earth  and  retain  this  in  the  gallet  until  they  come  forth  again 
in  the  springtime,  when  they  cast  it  forth.  By  this  time  the 
earth  has  acquired  the  consistency  of  a  stone,  the  surface 
remaining  yellow,  while  the  interior  is  black.  If  picked  up 
during  the  second  phase  of  the  moon  this  concretion  was 
thon^t  to  be  a  cure  for  children's  convulsions,  and  for 
gravel,  and  was  powdered  and  given  in  infusion.  The  in- 
fusion conld  also  be  applied  with  advantage  externally  to 
envenomed  swellings."* 

An  old  manuscript  found  in  a  manor  house  in  Essex, 
Enf^and,  contains  a  translation,  made  in  1732  by  an  Oxford 
student,  E.  Swinton,  of  some  details  on  the  snake-stone, 
taken  from  a  work  published  in  the  same  year  at  Bologna  by 
Nicolo  CampiteUi.  After  noting  that  these  stones  came 
from  the  province  of  Kwang-shi  in  China  and  from  different 
places  in  India,  their  appearance  and  qualities  are  described. 
In  color  they  were  almost  black,  some  having  pale  gray  or 
ash-color  spots.  The  test  of  the  genuineness  of  snch  a  stone 
was  to  apply  it  to  the  lips ;  if  not  a  spurious  one,  it  would 
cling  so  closely  to  the  membrane  that  considerable  force 
must  be  exerted  to  separate  it  therefrom.  The  usual  direc- 
tions are  given  for  its  employment  in  the  cure  of  snake 
bites,  but  Its  usefulness  by  no  means  ended  here ;  its  curative 
power  was  also  exhibited  in  the  case  of ' '  Scrophulous  Erup- 

'  Armkel,  "LiTred'hiatoire/'chap.  liii;  In  Collection  dlilstoriau  umeuleiu, 
French  tranit.  by  M.  BrosBet,  SL  PetcKborg,  1874,  voL  I,  p.  MS. 

"  F.  de  Mely,  "  Lea  Upid&irea  de  I'anUquitfi  et  du  mof en  Afe,"  roL  I,  "  lie* 
Upidalm  chlnok,"  Paris,  1896,  pp.  237-239. 
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tiona  and  Pestilential  Bnbos,"  and  it  oould  be  nsed  in  the 
treatment  of  maUguant  tremora,  venereal  disorders,  etc 
'With  the  manuBcript  was  fonnd  a  specimen  snake-stone. 
This  was  described  as  being  a  thin  oval  body,  about  an  inch 
in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad;  the  color  was 
gray  with  light  streaks,  and  the  sarface  was  bright  and 
polished.  It  was  of  the  consistency  of  horn,  and  the  writer 
of  the  note  in  the  "Lancet"  believes  that  it  was  part  of  a 
stag's  antler  or  some  similar  substance,  from  which  the 
animal  matter  had  been  removed  by  the  action  of  heat; 
many  of  the  Oriental  snake-stones  are  of  this  type,  but,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  a  great  variety  of  more  or  less  porons 
materials  have  been  and  are  still  used  in  this  way  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  A  practical  experiment  was  made  in 
1867  by  Dr.  John  Sohrott,  who  ^cited  six  cobras  to  bite  a 
number  of  pariali  dogs.  Without  delay  the  snake-stones 
were  applied  to  the  wounds,  but  they  proved  absolute  f  ail- 
nres,  death  resulting  as  speedily  as  though  nothing  had  been 
done." 

Jean  Baptiste  Tavemier,  the  great  Oriental  traveller  of 
the  seventeenth  centary,  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  * '  snake-stones ' '  fonnd  in  India : " 

Finall;,  I  vill  meotion  the  snake-etone,  which  is  abont  the  aise  of  a 
doubloon,  wmu  ttpprozmiating  to  an  oval  form,  being  thicker  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  toward  the  edges.  The  Indians  aaj  that  it  forms  on  the  head 
of  oertain  snakea,  bnt  I  rather  believe  that  the  priests  of  these  idolaton  make 
them  think  this,  and  that  this  stone  is  a  compoaition  of  certain  drugs.  How- 
ever this  ma;  be,  it  has  great  virtne  to  draw  out  all  the  poison,  when  auTone 
has  bean  bitten  by  a  venomous  ereatnre.  If  the  part  that  has  been  bitten 
has  not  been  punctured,  an  inciaioD  must  be  made,  so  that  the  blood  can 
flow  oat,  and  when  the  atone  has  been  ^plied,  it  does  not  fsll  off  until  it 
has  absoTl>ed  all  the  poison  which  gathers  about  it.  To  clean  it,  woman's 
milk  is  used,  or  should  this  be  lacking,  cow's  milk,  and  after  ten  or  twelve 

""Aeocmut  of  the  Snake  Stone,"  in  Lancet,  voL  177,  London,  July^Des. 
IMS,  p.  1478. 

""  Lea  six  voyagM  de  Jean  Baptiste  Tavemier,"  Pt.  II,  Fari^  lt78,  pp.  410, 
Alii  B|L  n,  ^  xxlv. 
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boQTS  tHaeping,  the  milk  whidi  Iias  drawn  ont  all  the  poiBon  takta  on  the 
oolor  of  pns.  Hsnng  dined  one  d^  with  the  Arebtnahop  ot  Goa,  be  took 
me  ioto  his  maaenm,  whera  he  had  several  curionu  objects.  Among  other 
things  he  showed  me  one  of  these  stones,  and  having  told  me  of  its  pioper- 
ties,  he  aflsored  me  that  but  three  days  before  ha  had  seen  them  tested,  and 
praeeated  the  stone  to  me.  As  he  was  trsveising  a  marsh  on  the  Island  of 
Salsate,  whereon  Qoa  is  mtnsted,  to  go  to  a  eonnti;  honse,  one  of  thoM 
who  bore  his  palanquin,  and  who  was  almost  entirdy  naked,  was  bitten  by  a 
anake  and  was  immediately  eared  by  this  stone.  I  have  bouf^t  several  of 
them,  and  they  are  sold  only  by  the  brahmins,  which  makes  me  think  the 
Inahmins  themselvee  make  the  stones.  There  are  two  methods  of  testing 
whether  the  stone  is  good  or  tbe  produet  of  some  deeeption.  The  Bnt  of 
these  tests  is  to  plsce  it  in  one's  mouth,  for  then,  if  it  be  good.  It  springs  up 
sod  cleaves  to  the  palate;  the  second  test  is  to  place  it  in  a  ^aas  full  of 
water;  if  it  is  not  sophisticated,  the  water  b^ins  to  seethe,  small  bubUes 
rising  from  the  stone  at  the  bottom  to  the  snrfaoe  of  the  water. 

Thevenot,  a  French  traveller  who  visited  India  in  1666, 
abont  the  time  Tavernier  was  there,  asserts  that  the  famous 
"Stones  of  the  Cobra"  were  mannfactared  in  the  town  of 
Din,  in  Qnzerat,  and  that  they  were  made  "of  the  ashes 
of  bnmt  roots,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  Earth  they  have,  and 
were  again  bnmt  with  l^t  Earth,  which  afterwards  is  made 
up  into  a  Paste,  of  which  these  Stones  are  formed."  After 
describing  the  process  employed  for  cleaning  the  stones 
after  they  had  been  nsed,  Thevenot  adds  that  if  not  freed 
from  tbe  absorbed  venom  the  stones  would  burst.'" 

Dr.  J.  Davy  examined  and  analyzed  some  of  these 
"stones,"  and  found  one  of  them  to  be  a  piece  of  bone  par- 
tially caldned.  When  applied  to  the  tongne  or  to  any  other 
moist  surface  it  adhered  firmly.  Another,  which  la<^ed  all 
absorbent  or  adhesive  power,  was  said  to  have  saved  the  life 
of  four  men.  It  therefore  appears  that  while  some  of  the 
"snake-stones"  really  possessed  some  possible  oaratiTe 
virtnes,  others  were  esteemed  only  beoanse  of  a  superatitiouB 

■  "  The  TVavela  of  M.  de  Thevwot  Mn  the  Lwant."  Loadaiii  UM,  PL  ni, 
f.  U;  Bk.  ^  ehap.  18.  '~ 
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betief  in  their  magical  propertiee.  Kaempfer,  writing  is 
1712,  informs  ns  that  these  stones  shonld  always  be  used  in 
pairs,  and  applied  sacoessively  to  the  wonnd.""  The  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  stonea  is  still  general  in  India,  and  one 
of  the  varieties  is  supposed  to  be  foond  in  the  head  of  the 
adjutant  bird."' 

Francisco  Bedi"  describes  the  extraordinary  healing 
power  attributed  to  stones  obtained  from  the  beads  of  cer- 
tain serpents,  called  by  the  Portagaese  "cobras  de  capeUo," 
found  throughout  Hindostan  and  Farther  India.  These 
stones  are  claimed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  bites 
and  stings  of  all  kinds  of  venomous  reptiles  or  animals,  and 
likewise  for  wounds  made  by  poisoned  arrows,  etc.  He  re- 
peats the  usual  tales  of  their  adhering  powerfully  when 
applied  to  the  bite  or  wound,  and  clinging  to  it  like  a  cup- 
ping-glass until  they  had  absorbed  all  the  poison,  when 
they  would  fall  off  spontaneously,  leaving  the  man  or  animal 
sound  and  free.  Then  follows  the  account  of  steeping  the 
stones  in  milk  to  remove  the  poison,  the  milk  assuming  a 
color  between  yellow  and  green.  These  wonderful  stones 
and  the  narrations  concerning  tiion  had  been  bron^t  to 
Italy  by  Catholic  missionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  entire 
futh  in  their  powers ;  so  that  Kedi  says  they  offered  to  prove 
the  accounts  by  any  mmiber  of  experiments,  such  as  would 
satisfy  tiie  most  incredulous,  and  prove  to  medical  men  that 
Oalen  was  correct  when  he  wrote  (Chapter  XIV,  Book  I) 
that  certain  medicines  attract  poison  as  the  magnet  does 
iron.  For  this  purpose  a  search  for  vipers,  etc.,  was  recom- 
mended; but,  owing  to  the  season  being  later  and  colder 
than  usual,  none  could  at  that  time  be  obtained,  as  they  had 

"DaT7,  "An  AnBl^aia  of  Uw  Snake-stone,"  Aalatie  ReaearolieA,  voL  xUi, 
p.  318;  Kaempfer,  "Amoen.  Exit,"  pp.  395^97;  cited  in  Ynle-Burnell,  "A 
Olosanry  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquin]  Words  nnd  Otiier  Phrues,"  London,  IBSS, 
pp.  643, 644. 

-  "  Jungle  Life  in  Indin,"  p.  S3. 

"Redi,  "  Experimoitft,"  Amstelodami,  1S70,  pp.  4-8. 
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not  onerged  from  their  winter  qaarters.  An  experiment 
was  therefore  substitnted,  after  mnch  consultation  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  Academy  of  Pisa,  whereby  oil  of 
tobacco  was  introduced  into  the  leg  of  a  rooater.  This  waa 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  such  substances,  and 
waa  administered  by  impregnating  a  thread  with  it  to  the 
width  of  four  fingers  and  drawing  it  through  the  punctured 
wonnd.  One  of  the  monks  forthwith  applied  the  stone,  which 
behaved  in  the  regular  manner  described.  The  bird  did 
not  recover,  but  it  survived  eight  hours,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  monks  and  other  spectators  of  the  experiment. 

Bedi  states  that  he  himself  possessed  some  of  these 
stones,  as  did  also  Vincent  Sandrinus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  herbalists  of  Pisa.  Bedi  describes  them  as  "always 
lenticular  in  form,  varying  somewhat  in  size,  but  in  general 
about  as  large  as  a  farthing,  more  or  less.  In  color  some 
are  black,  others  white,  others  black,  with  an  ashy  hue  on 
one  side  or  both,"  etc 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  apparently  identified 
what  Tavemier  referred  to  in  speaking  of  snake-stones. 
It,  however,  occurred  to  the  writer,  after  receiving  a  quan- 
tity of  tabasheer  from  Dr.  F.  H.  Mallet  of  the  Geological 
Snrvey  of  India,  who  obtained  it  at  the  bazaar  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Fair  in  November  of  1888,  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  Hindu  snake-stones  mnst  have  been  tabasheer.  Taba- 
sheer is  a  variety  of  opal  that  is  fonnd  in  the  joints  of 
certain  species  of  bamboo  in  Hindostan,  Burmah,  and  South 
America;  it  is  originally  a  juice,  which  by  evaporation 
changes  into  a  mncilaginons  state,  then  becomes  a  solid 
substance.  It  ranges  from  translucent  to  opaque  in  color, 
and  is  either  white  or  bluish-white  by  reflected  light,  and 
pale  yellow  or  slight  sherry  red  by  transmitted  light  Upon 
fracture  it  breaks  into  irregular  pieces  like  starch.  As  in 
Tavemier's  account  of  its  clinging  to  the  palate  and  causing 
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water  to  boil  when  immersed,  it  actually  has  the  property 
of  strongly  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  when  put  into  watw 
ranits  rapid  streams  of  minute  bubblea  of  air.  It  has  a 
strong  siliceous  odor,  but  after  absorbing  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  becomes  transparent  like  a  Colorado  hydrophane  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  several  years  ago  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Although  tabasheer  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  text- 
books, very  little  of  it  has  reached  the  TJnited  States.  It  is 
highly  interesting,  since  we  have  here  an  organic  product 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  similar  opal-like  body 
found  by  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  in  the  geysers  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Both  tabasheer  and  the  hydrophane  were  prob- 
ably what  was  called  "Ocalus  Beli,'*  "Oculus  Mundi,"  and 
"Lapis  mutabilis"  by  Thomas  Nicol,  Robert  Boyle,  and 
other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  "Weltauge" 
by  the  Germans. 

The  great  capacity  of  this  substance  for  absorbing  a  fluid 
would  undoubtedly  render  it  as  efSca<^ous  for  the  purpose 
of  absorbing  poison  as  any  other  known  atone,  providing 
the  wound  were  open  enough ;  and  its  internal  use  to-day  as 
a  medicine  is  possibly  also  due  to  this  property. 

Tabasheer,  as  known  among  mineralogists,  ia  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  tabixir,  a  name  which  was  used  even  in  the 
time  of  Aviceuna,  the  Orand  Vizier  and  body  surgeon  of  the 
Sultan  of  Persia  in  the  tenth  century.  It  played  a  very 
important  part  in  medicine  during  the  Middle  Ages.  As  to 
its  origin,  Sir  David  Brewster  ^  says  that  tabasheer  is  only 
formed  in  diseased  or  injured  bamboo  joints  or  stalks. 

Quibourt  ''*  differs  from  Brewster,  inasmuch  as  he  attrib- 
utes the  different  rates  of  growth  to  the  fact  that  when 

"  Edinburgh  FhilcM.  Joum*],  No.  I,  p.  UT )  Philos.  Trans.,  dz,  p.  263 ;  and 
"TheKaturalHiBtoTjaodPropertieaof 'niberihea',*'IS88;  Edinboi^  Journal, 
Till,  p.  2B8. 

■Jonr.  da  PhamufllM^  xrrii,  pp.  81, 161, 2Sii  and  PUL  Hag,  x,  p.  U«. 
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there  is  a  snperabundance  of  sap  the  tabasheer  ia  foimed 
from  the  reaidaum.  More  recently,  Heniy  Cecil''  bbts, 
"In  the  onmsh  of  tropical  grow^  in  the  yonng  shoot, 
nature,  after  Sooring  the  knot,  has  poured  in,  as  it  were, 
Bap  and  silica  sofficient  for  a  normal  length  and  width  of 
stem  to  the  knot  next  above  it.  But  hj  some  check  to  the 
impulse,  or  by  irregularity  of  conditions,  the  portion  of 
stem  thas  provided  for  is  shorter  or  narrower  than  intended, 
and  the  unused  silica  is  left  behind  as  a  sedimrat,  com- 
pacted by  the  drying  residuum  sap." 

This  latter  view  is  sustained  by  Dr.  Ernst  Huth,  who 
discnsses  the  name,  history,  origin,  and  reputed  virtues  of 
this  substance  with  much  fulness."'  In  regard  to  its  use 
in  medicine  during  the  Middle  Ages,  he  quotes  a  remarkable 
list  of  applications  to  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Here  it  is  cited  as  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes, 
the  chest,  and  of  the  stomach,  for  coughs,  fevers,  and  biliary 
complaints,  and  especially  for  melancholia  arising  from  soli- 
tude, dread  of  the  past,  and  fears  for  the  future.  Other 
writers  speak  of  its  use  in  bilious  fevers  and  dysentery, 
internal  and  external  heat,  and  injuries  and  maladies. 

The  writer  has  examined  a  large  number  of  so-called 
madstones,  and  they  have  all  proved  to  be  an  aluminous 
shale  or  other  absorptive  substance.  But  tabasheer  pos- 
sesses absorptive  properties  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  of  the  mineral  substances  examined,  and  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  never  been  mentioned  as  being  used  as  an  anti- 
dote. It  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  credence  of 
any  person  who  may  desire  to  believe  in  a  madstone. 

The  writer  believes  that  Tavemier's  snake-stones  may 
all  have  been  tabasheer,  or  again,  wMle  some  of  them  were  of 
this  substance,  othera  may  have  been  artificially  compounded 

"  Natat«,  xxzT,  p.  437. 

""Der  TaUxir  In  odner  Bedentong  fOr  die  Botanik,  Uinsnlogie,  mtd 
Fbj^k";  X.  «'i""'i"'g  Naturwiuenscluiftlicher  Tortrlge,  Berlin,  1687. 
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by  the  authorized  dealers  of  the  Brahmin  caste.  The  in- 
stance  he  gives  of  the  snccessfal  use  of  snch  a  stone  is  not. 
altogether  incredible,  as,  should  one  of  the  less  active  poisons 
be  sucked  out  of  a  wonnd  shortly  after  this  were  inflicted,  a 
cure  mi^t  weU  be  effected.  In  view  of  the  great  difference 


ImlaXMiKwUclihtfAnDoii'diMSorilyetnor^e.  TMb  Snm 
■CMtflMid  tatBjrertboltSmeandwHCBotKlMttwofixKkM.  •Ok 
tnw  bete  nU>a  «M  ww^er  Stow,  ykUi  •  cerah  Hint.  mVA  bc^ 
fet  ^1^  b  *»»  W  oeMffte  dw  te(  Ike  poita  b  bkbod7;iMmnfldlr  Mni 
SSi.  TteftSntCMitRW-wfeRenbeftMdbMi^thefWtorJAM^ 
bte  *e  iBMm  Mr  l«r  dra  er  dr  fMvm  MirtK»  Ml  teUoi 


in  the  virulence  of  poisons  and  the  varying  degrees  of  the  sen- 
sibility to  toxic  effects,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  snake-stones 
should  sometimes  seem  to  give  good  results.  Tavemier  states 
that  these  stones  were  brought  to  India  by  Portuguese  sol- 

'TaTcrnier,  "Voyttges  en  Turqnie,  W  PerM.  «t  kuz  ladM,"  Fuii,  171^ 
ToL  li,  p.  308j  Ur.  U,  clup.  £4. 
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diers  retaming  from  service  in  Mozambique."  For  snooeBS- 
fol  use  a  pair  of  tliem  were  needed,  so  that,  when  applied  to  a 
snake-bite,  as  soon  as  one  became  saturated  with  the  Tenom 
the  other  could  be  immediately  substituted.  To  have  than 
always  at  hand,  those  natives  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  pair 
of  pedras  de  cobra  carried  them  about  in  a  little  bag.'* 

A  curious  traditional  belief  is  current  in  some  parts  of 
India,  notably  in  Ceylon,  to  the  effect  that  the  male  oobra, 
during  the  night,  uses  a  certain  luminous  stone  to  lure  its 
prey  and  to  attract  the  female.  This  is  probably  the  chloro- 
phau^  a  variety  of  fluorite,  a  substance  which  shines  with 
a  phosphorescent  light  in  the  darkness,  and  this  quality, 
quite  mysterious  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  may  have  induced 
them  to  associate  the  stone  with  the  snake,  the  epitome  of  all 
subtlety  and  cunning.  Serpent-stones  were  supposed  to 
exist  in  both  ancient  and  medieval  times,  and  the  belief  in 
their  existence  is  widespread  among  many  races  of  mankind. 

A  chlorophane  is  also  found  in  the  microlite  localities 
of  Amelia  Court  House,  Virginia.  The  writer  made  a  series 
of  experiments  and  noted  that  some  of  these  specimens  emit 
a  phosphorescent  light  at  a  low  temperature.  The  material 
ooonrs  in  Siberia,  and  Pallas  describes  a  spedmen  from  this 
locality.  When  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  hand,  it  gave 
out  a  white  light ,  in  boiling  water  a  gte&i  light,  and  when 
placed  on  a  burning  coal  a  brilliant  onerald-green  light, 
Tisible  at  a  considerable  distance;  Similar  pheuomoia  have 
been  observed  by  the  writer,  who  has  found  that  very  slight 
attrition,  even  the  rubbing  of  one  specimen  against  another 
in  the  dark,  wiU  produce  phosphorescence."' 

The  real  or  snppcwed  virtues  of  the  "snake-stones"  of 
Ceylon  are  detailed  at  considerable  length  by  the  great 

"  Engdberti  Kaempferi,  "  AnueuIUtum  aotlearum  fuclcuH  V,"  L«bi- 
govla,  1712,  pp.  80S,  396. 

'  EiDu, "  Q«iiu  lAd  Pndou  StMMt  of  North  Americs,"  Sd  od.,  Nsw  Tefk, 
Utt,  p.  183. 
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Dutch  nataralist,  BninphiuB.  After  noting  the  old  tale  that 
the  "nataral'^  snake-atonee  came  from  the  cobra  de  capeUo 
{Serpens  pUosus),  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  information  he 
had  been  able  to  gather  regarding  the  "spnrions"  stones 
of  this  type.  These  were  fabricated  by  the  Brahmins,  the 
process  being  kept  a  profound  secret;  indeed,  there  were 
those  who  asserted  that  the  Brahmins  themselves  had  lost 
the  art,  as  this  had  been  possessed  by  but  a  single  family 
which  had  died  out,  leaving  the  secret  unrevealed.  Bumphius 
describes  these  artificial  stones  as  usually  ronnd  and  flat, 
the  size  varying  from  that  of  a  half-sbilUng  piece  to  that 
of  a  two-shilling  piece.  Some  were  of  lenticular  form  and 
a  few  were  oblong;  all  had  a  white  spot  in  the  middle.  In 
making  the  application,  the  bitten  spot  was  first  pricked  until 
it  bled,  whereupon  the  stone  was  immediately  laid  on  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  dropped  off  of  itself  "just  as  a 
leech  would  do."  So  intense  waa  its  absorbent  activity 
that  it  would  sometimes  break,  in  which  case  a  substitute 
had  to  be  quickly  applied.  The  saturated  stone  was  placed 
in  milk  and  the  absorbed  venom  was  thus  drawn  out,  turn- 
ing the  milk  blue.** 

One  of  the  tales  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  treats  of  a 
serp^it-stone  of  singular  medicinal  virtue.  According  to 
the  story — whidi  isi,  of  course,  a  mere  legend— a  certain 
Theodosins,  who  "reigned  in  a  Boman  city,"  was  a  most 
prudent  ruler,  but  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  In  his  care 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  he  had  decreed  that  whesi 
anyone  who  desired  justice  rang  the  beU  at  the  palace  gate, 
a  judge  must  forthwith  appear  and  try  his  case.  Now  it 
happened  that  a  serp^it  had  its  nest  near  the  bell-rop^  and 
one  day,  while  the  reptile  was  absent,  a  toad  took  pos- 
session of  the  nest.   Betuming  and  finding  the  nest  occupied, 

■  Bnmpliiiu,  "  lyABiboiiiMhe  lUriMtkuiMf,''  Amaterdaa^  1741,  ff.  tO^ 
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the  serpent, — evidently  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  original 
aeipent  of  Paradise,  "more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field," — ^wonnd  its  tail  abont  the  bell-rope  and  pulled  the 
belL  When  the  judge  appeared,  as  in  duty  botmd,  he  was 
stmck  1^  this  strange  speotade,  and  reported  it  to  the 
emperor,  who  told  tn'm  to  right  the  wrong  which  had  been 
done,  directing  him  to  expel  and  kill  the  toad.  Not  long 
after,  the  serp^it  made  its  way  into  the  palace  and  entered 
the  emperor's  room,  bearing  in  its  month  a  small  atone. 
Proceeding  to  the  ranperor's  couch,  it  crawled  up,  raised  its 
head  above  the  anperor's  face  and  dropped  the  stone  upon 
his  eyes.  As  soon  as  the  stone  touched  the  eyes,  the  em- 
peror's aij^t  was  restored.  The  arap^it  disappeared  and 
was  never  seen  again." 

A  representative  type  of  "madstone"  is  a  ooncretionary 
oalcnlns  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  found  in  the  gullet 
of  male  deer.  In  form  It  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  water- 
worn  pebble  and  is  usually  of  oblong  shape,  the  largest 
specimens  being  3  inches  in  length  and  V/z  inches  in  width. 
The  diemioal  analysis  of  Dr.  H.  C.  "White  showed  that  the 
chief  component  was  tricalcic  phosphate.  His  experiments 
demonstrated  that  while  such  a  concretion  would  absorb 
water  to  the  amonnt  of  5  per  cent  of  its  own  weight,  the 
quantity  of  blood  or  other  fluid  it  was  able  to  absorb  only 
amounted  to  2.3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  When  immersed  in 
water,  after  having  been  placed  on  a  wound  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  venomons  creature,  tiie  liquid  absorbed  was  given 
out  so  as  to  discolor  the  water,  and  the  material  exuded 
was  found  to  be  of  toxic  quality.  Sowever,  experiments 
with  aTiimalft  that  had  been  bitten  by  snakes  or  other  reptiles, 
failed  to  show  that  the  stone  ezerdsed  any  curative  effect. 
Dr.  White  states  that  he  baa  in  his  possession  a  "mad- 

«"IH«  QMto  Baauaarau,"  «d.  WiDulm  Dick,  ErlugHi.  1890,  p.  U7. 
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stone' '  dating  from  1654,  bat  this  is  of  a  different  type,  being 
a  porous  sandstone."' 

Even  in  South  Africa  snakeHBtones  are  known,  bat  it 
appeals  that  the  few  specimens  reported  had  been  brongfat 
thither  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  one  auoh  stone  had 
been  handed  down  for  generations  in  a  Butdi  settler's 
family.  From  their  appearance  some  of  these  snake-stones 
were  judged  to  be  pieces  of  burnt  hartshorn.  A  Boer  fanner 
owned  an  amnlet  of  this  kind  that  he  would  loan  from  time 
to  time  to  neighbors  who  might  have  need  of  it  On  one 
oocasion,  when  the  daughter  of  an  English  honter  had  been 
bitten  by  a  »iake,  the  father  sent  off  a  man  on  horseback  to 
borrow  this  snake-stone.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  drfay, 
some  honrs  elapsed  before  it  could  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  girl  recovered  after  its  use  but  the  wound  did  not  heal 
satisfactorily,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  length  of  time 
that  had  intervened  between  the  attack  of  the  snake  and  the 
use  of  the  remedial  stone.*" 

In  December,  1887,^"  the  writer  described  a  white  opaque 
variety  of  bydrophane  with  a  white,  chalky  or  glazed 
coating,  which  had  recently  been  broujj^t  from  a  Colorado 
locality.  The  absorbent  quality  of  this  stone  is  quite  re- 
markable, and  when  water  is  allowed  to  drop  on  it,  it  first 
becomes  very  white  and  chalky,  and  then  gradually  perfectly 
transparent.  This  property  is  developed  so  strikingly  that 
the  finder  proposed  the  name  "Magic  Stone"  for  the  mineral 
and  suggested  its  use  iu  rings,  lockets,  charms,  etc,  to 
conceal  photographs,  hair,  and  other  objects,  which  the 
wearer  wishes  to  reveal  only  as  caprice  dictates. 

**  Dr.  H.  C.  White,  "  The  Chemical  and  Phjsical  Charaeten  of  the  So-catlcd 
'  Had-Stones,' "  Britiah  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol  Sciaioe,  7M  Beporti 
llMting  of  1003  at  Smitbfleld,  London,  1904,  p.  606. 

-"I*ncet,"  VOL  184,  Jwi.^une,  1903,  p.  343. 

"American  Journal  of  Science,  toL  xexit,  Dec,  1S87.  See  aUo  Kna^ 
"  Oohb  sad  Preoiou  Stones  of  North  America,"  New  York,  18BS,  p.  144. 
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angeljS  anb  fHUximtst  of  ^tatt 

flTHE  veneration  of  angels  and  the  attribution  to  them 
^^  of  especial  days  or  months,  as  well  as  the  idea  that 
they  were  goardians  of  those  bom  on  those  days  or  dnring 
those  months,  was  the  resalt  of  many  factors.  The  belief  iq 
the  existence  of  angels  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible, 
but  in  the  earlier  portions  they  are  not  individualized  in  any 
way.  The  angel  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord  (maiach  Elohim  or 
nuUach  Yahveh)  was  simply  a  messenger  of  God,  employed 
to  commonicate  his  will  or  else  to  aooomplish  some  act  of 
divine  justice. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  greater  prominence  given  to 
angels  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity  was 
not  solely  dependent  upon  Babylonian  or  Persian  influence. 
We  learn  from  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  the  Jews  had,  from  the  earliest  times, 
worshipped  other  gods  besides  the  God  of  Israel,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  assimilate  the  religions  superstitions  of  the 
heathoi  world.  Several  of  the  divinities  that  were  wor- 
shipped in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  also  objects  of 
adoration  in  Israel,  not  indeed  by  the  chosen  spirits  of  the 
nation  from  whom  we  receive  our  records,  but  by  the  masses 
of  the  people.  This  very  fact,  however,  served  in  a  certain 
sense  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  national  religion.  As 
the  superstitious  inclinations  of  the  populace  were  so  fully 
satisfied  from  without,  there  was  no  neoeeaity  to  develop  or 
distort  the  national  religion  in  this  direction.  The  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  changed  all  this.  It  was  the  Slite  of  the 
M  341 
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Jevish  nation  that  was  deported,  and  the  snfferings  and 
hnmiliations  to  which  they  were  snbjeoted  in  a  fomgn  land 
only  Borved  to  strengthen  their  faitii  in  Tahveh  and  in  his 
Law.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  this  tried  and  parified  remnant 
returned  to  Jndsa,  rebuilt  the  fallen  temple  and  reoi^;an- 
ized  the  state,  the  latter  became  a  theocracy  in  a  mnch 
stricter  sense  than  ever  before,  and  from  this  time  we  can 
really  speak  of  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the  whole  people. 

Bat  the  inevitable  tendency  to  split  ap  the  unity  of  the 
divine  force,  a  tendency  that  makes  itself  felt  in  all  religious 
and  among  all  peoples,  soon  asserted  itself  anew  and 
in  a  different  direction.  As  the  people  were  no  longer 
allowed,  we  may  even  say  were  no  longer  inclined,  to  go 
after  foreign  gods,  they  proceeded  to  develop  the  idea  of 
divine  messengeis  or  intermediaries  which  had  always 
formed  part  of  the  national  faith,  but  had  never  been  fully 
evolved.  While  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  both  knew  of  a  division 
of  the  angels  into  certain  categories  as,  for  example,  dhem- 
bim,  seraphim,  hayyot  (living  creatures),  ofanim  (wheels) 
and  arelim,  there  is  no  attempt  at  individualization,  and  the 
first  mention  of  an  angel's  name  occurs  in  the  Bo<dc  of 
Daniel,  which  later  critics  are  disposed  to  assign  to  the 
second  century  B.a.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  tiiat  snoh 
names  were  known  and  were  familiar  to  the  people  long  be- 
fore that  time.  When  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  xii,  1 : 
"And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prinoe 
which  standeth  for  the  children  of  Israel,"  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  idea  that  certain  special  qnalities  were  attributed 
to  this  Emgel  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind.  In 
a  previous  verse,  x,  13,  we  read:  "Michael,  one  of  the  chief 
princes,  came  to  help  me," — a  conclusive  proof  that  a  hier- 
archy of  angels  had  already  been  thon^t  out 

'nie  great  source  of  information  in  regard  to  angelology 
is  the  Rabbinical  literature  which  had  its  rise  about  tlw 
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fast  oentary  B.a  and  culminated  in  the  Talmnds  of  Bal^Ion 
and  Jemsal^n  in  the  fifth  oraitory  aj>.  As  these  compilar 
tions,  althoQ^  nominally  oommentaries  on  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  almost  encydopedio  in  their  character, 
they  throw  maoh  lij^t  on  this  sabject  In  a  monograph  of 
Kohnt,  entitled  "Judisohe  Angelologie,"  *  many  extracts, 
belonging  to  an  early  period,  are  given.  Seven  prinoes  of 
heaven  were  recognized  and  among  these  fonr  were  espe- 
dally  favored.  They  occupied  a  place  near  to  the  Throne 
of  Light  and  were  bathed  in  its  radiance.  We  are  told  that 
"Qod  snrronnded  his  Throne  of  light  with  fonr  angels: 
Michael,  'Who  is  like  GodT'  at  the  rigjit;  Gabriel,  'Mijj^t  of 
Ood,'  at  the  left;  Uriel,  'Splendor  of  God,'  before  it;  and 
Baphael,  'Salvation  of  God,'  at  the  west"  (Nomeri  Babba, 
a  2).'  They  represented  varions  attributes  of  the  divine: 
Midiad,  goodness  and  mercy;  Gabriel,  punitive  justice; 
Uriel,  the  majesty  of  God,  and  Baphael,  his  providence. 
Michael  and  Gabriel  are  particularly  prominent  and  are 
called  Eoyal  Angels  (K*3Kbt3T  WT2CtD);  *^®y  ^*^®  **" 
pecial  care  of  Israel.  As  we  have  seen,  Michael  was  singled 
ont  by  Daniel  and  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  chief  prince. 
Gabriel  was  looked  npon  aa  the  avenger  and  the  executor  of 
divine  judgments  and  occnpied  the  next  place,  while  Uriel 
and  Baphael  are  less  frequently  alluded  to,  although  the 
latter  appears  prominently  in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 

In  the  New  Testament,  also,  Michael  and  Oabrid  are 
evidently  regarded  as  the  chief  angels,  and  Bevelation 
places  Michael  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of  the  good  angels 
in  their  conflict  with  Satan  and  his  followers.  We  can  see 
in  the  Gospels  how  widespread  was  the  belief  in  dranoniacal 
possession,  and  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits ;  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  the  aid  of  good  spirits  should  be  invoked  to 

■  Kobot,  lo(b  dt,  p.  SS. 
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oonnteract  them,  and  although  both  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism sternly  rebuked  any  direct  worship  of  angels,  they  were 
regarded  as  ministering  spirits,  and  it  was  only  natoral 
that  the  masses  should  be  led  to  nse  tfaur  names  on  amulets 
and  talismans,  and  little  by  little  to  arrive  at  the  belief  that 
a  particnlar  angel  was  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  each 
individual.  The  same  tendencies  were  at  work  in  both 
religions,  but  a  new  development  was  initiated  for  the  Chris; 
tian  church  by  the  growing  veneration  of  the  early  martyrs 
and  of  their  relics.  When  this  became  more  pronounced, 
the  saints  to  a  great  extent  took  ^e  place  of  the  angels; 
a  passage  from  the  writing  of  St.  Ambrose  composed  in 
377  A.D.  shows  us  that  this  transformation  of  belief  had 
already  begun  to  make  itself  felt  at  that  time.  St.  Ambrose 
writes:  "We  should  address  our  supplications  to  the  angels 
who  are  appointed  to  gaard  us;  we  should  also  address  them 
to  the  martyrs,  whose  patronage  seems  assured  to  us  by  a 
physical  pledge"  (their  relies). 

The  danger  that  the  worshipping  of  angels  might  lead 
Christians  away  from  the  Church  into  magio  practices  and 
beliefs  was  clearly  recognized  in  the  early  centuries,  and  at 
the  Gonncil  of  Laodicea,  in  363  a.d.,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
Christians  should  not  render  worship  to  angels  outside  the 
church,  or  in  private  assemblies  or  associations.  Whoever 
was  found  guilty  of  such  practices  (of  such  idolatry,  as  it 
was  called)  was  pronounced  anathema,  as  he  was  considered 
to  have  turned  away  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  wor- 
shipped idols.  The  first  Council  of  Borne,  held  in  492  aj)., 
expressly  forbids  the  wearing  of  talismans  inscribed  with 
the  names  "not  of  angels  as  they  pretend,  but  rather  with 
those  of  demons."  Indeed,  there  is  abnndant  evidence  that 
in  this  age,  and  even  earlier,  those  addicted  to  angelolatry 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  few  angels  named  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  addressed  their  petitions  to  a  multitude  of 
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angels  evolved  from  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  sapersti- 
tions  among  the  Jews.  Of  these  angels  not  recognized  by 
the  Charch,  the  following  prayer  of  a  certain  Aldebert,  con- 
demned by  the  second  Council  of  Rome,  745  aj).,  gives  us  a 
few  names:  "I  pray  and  snpplicate  the  angel  Uriel,  angel 
Bagnel,  angel  Michael,  angel  Adimis,  angel  Tubnas,  angel 
Sabaoth  and  angel  SimilieL ' '  In  the  judgment  of  the  Ohnrch 
fathers,  all  these  names,  with  the  exception  of  Michael, 
designated  demons.' 

A  mannseript  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  centary  in  the  Library 
of  Cologne  gives  the  following  *'nomina  angelomm,"  and 
instmcts  the  reader  as  to  their  special  virtnes : 

If  when  it  tbnndera  yoa  think  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  no  harm  will 
befiUl  yon.  If  on  awakening  you  think  of  Michael  yon  will  have  a  happy 
day.  Have  Orihel  (Uriel)  in  mind  against  your  advenaij  and  you  will 
prevail.  When  eating  and  drinking  think  of  Raphael  and  abundance  will 
be  yonis.  On  a  journey  think  of  Baguhel  and  everything  will  prosper. 
Should  you  have  to  lay  your  case  before  a  judge,  think  of  Baraohahel  and 
all  will  be  explained.  When  you  take  part  in  a  banquet,  think  of  Pantaaanm 
and  all  the  gutsts  will  delight  in  yon.* 

On  some  medieval  gems  appear  angel  figures,  one  very 
carious  specimen  of  this  class  being  an  onyx,  engraved  in 
intaglio.  On  this  gem,  which  is  in  the  British  Mnseum,  the 
engraver  depicts  the  Annnnciation,  bnt  the  figure  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel  is  precisely  that  of  a  nude  Cupid ;  hand  and 
foot  are  raised  as  though  the  litUe  god  (or  angel)  were 
dancing.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  strange  attranpt 
at  adapting  a  classic  form  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  gem 
was  cat  in  Constantinople  during  one  of  the  violent  icono- 
clastic persecntions,  and  that  the  engraver  thus  sought  to 
vol  the  true  significance  of  his  work.   In  this  case,  however, 

■  Dlctionnaire  d'Archtelogie  Chrfitienne,  ed.  Iiy  Dom  Feraand  Gabrol  and 
Dom  H.  Leclereq,  voL  i,  Pt  II,  Faria,  1M)7,  eoL  £088. 
*[bid.,  eoLeoSS. 
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we  mast  believe  that  the  atXMnnpaiLying  inacripti(Hi  was 
added  at  a  later  date,  for  it  expressly  names  the  Annnnoia- 
tion,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  ("Mother  of  God")-' 

Another  interesting  gem,  from  abont  the  same  period, 
is  a  square  amethyst,  measuring  abont  3  cm.  in  each  direc- 
tion. This  bears,  engraved  in  intaglio,  a  standing  fignre 
of  Christ,  without  a  halo ;  behind  his  head  is  the  monogram^ 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll  with  the  words  (in 
Greek) :  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word";  hia  right  hand 
is  stretohed  forth  in  benediction,  and  alongside  the  fignre  are 
the  following  angels'  names  in  Greek  characters:  Raphael, 
Penel,  Onriel,  Ichthys,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Aza^,  The  fourth 
and  middle  name,  Ichthys  (fish)  is  the  well-known  anagram 
of  the  Greek  words  signifying  "Jesus  Christ,  tiie  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour,"  and  the  use  of  this  as  the  name  of  an 
angel  is  thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
Isaiah  (ix,  6).* 

^  A  "prime  ^erande"  among  the  Gorlms  gems  is  en- 
graved with  a  design  showing  two  souls  brought  before  Ch>d 
by  the  two  guardian  angels.''  Somewhat  the  same  belief  in 
the  guiding  or  conducting  of  sonis  after  death  is  found  in 
Plato's  "Phffidon,"  where  it  is  said  that  the  daimon  which 
had  gaided  a  person  during  life  led  his  spirit  to  the  place 
in  Hades  where  judgment  was  to  be  rendered. 

The  following  list  from  Lodge's  "Wit's  Miserie," 
printed  in  1596,  gives  the  seven  good  angels  and  sets  over 
against  them  the  seven  bad  angels,  each  of  whom  represents 
one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins : 

tDieUonn^n  d'ArohSologie  Chr«U«iuie,  ed.  hf  Dom  Femand  CMrol  ud 
Jtan  H.  Ledercq,  Yol.  1,  Pt  II,  Puii,  1M7,  cols.  2080,  2000. 

*  Dictionn^re  d'Archtelogie  Chretienne,  ed.  bj  Dom  Femud  C>btoI  and 
Don  H.  Lecleroq,  vol.  I,  Pt.  II,  Puis,  1007,  ools.  2088,  2080. 

'  Muarini  (L'Eeurenz) ,  "  Abrunia  sen  ApUtopIatua,"  Antwerp,  1667,  Plate 
XIX,  No.  78  (Oorlan*,  1000,  PI.  CGXVUI,  No.  430). 
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Ooodlnsita  BMllBCib 

WmAmiI  Levuthan,  prids 

Qabrifll  Hjunmon,  annet 

lUphMl  Amodeos,  leehery 

Urid  Beelsebab,  envy 

Enelradiel  Baalberith,  ir» 

B«rehid  Belphagor,  {^nttony 

Salathial  AahUnth,  sloth 

The  oarioQS  book  called  in  Hebrew  "Sepher  de-Adam 
Kadmah"  and  attributed  to  the  angel  Baziel,  ia  snpposed  to 
belong  to  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  century,  or  at  the 
earliest  to  the  eleventh  century,"  although  ihe  redactor  may 
have  used  some  earlier  materials.  Legend  states  that  it 
was  engraved  upon  a  sapphire  and  was  ^ven  by  the  angel 
Baziel  to  Adam  when  the  latter  was  driven  from  Paradise. 
Handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  it  finally  oame 
into  the  possession  of  Solomon.  The  name  Baziel  signifies 
"secret  of  God,"  in  allusion  to  the  revelations  contained  in 
the  book,  which  was  snpposed  to  protect  the  house  wherein 
it  was  from  all  danger  of  fire. 

In  this  book  there  is  an  interesting  list  of  angels,  denom- 
inated the  twelve  princ^,  set  over  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  The  text  of  the  first  printed  edition  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupt in  some  places,  bat  the  names  may  be  transliterated  as 
follows :  • 

Sh'tfel,  "Balm  of  God" Preaiduig  of«r  Niun  (April) 

BsgMl,  "Baljuioe  of  God" Pwriding*  otot  Ayyw  (May) 

Didaiuff',  "Our  light" Presiding  over  Siran  (June) 

Ta'anbano,  "Answor  for  ns"... Presiding  over  Tammns  (July) 
Ttdiargar,  "Whiriwind" Presiding  over  Ab  (Angost) 

*  Zntu,  "  Di*  gotteadloutUche  Vortr&ge  der  Jndra,"  Berlin,  1832,  p.  1S7. 
Zvns  eonjeettms  that  EUeMar  of  Worm*  (1170-1238)  may  have  writtoi  a 
portion  of  tUt  work. 

'"Bcpber  de-Adam  Kadmah,"  Amsterdam,  ITOl,  fol.  34  rerio.  Tb«  In* 
terpretatioQS  of  the  amenl  names  are  from  Schwab's  "  Voeabnl^re  de  I'aii- 
gelologie,"  Paris,  18B7,  eioept  in  the  ease  of  Bagael,  wha«  Scbwab  gives 
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iionxH,  "Fear  of  Qod" Pnaidinc  ovar  Elnl  (Soptember) 

Hahedan,  "Th«  Brilliant" .Pnaiding  over  Tiriiri  (October) 

Uleranen,  "To  ebant,  eeleI)rat«".Pra«iding  over  MardHwran  (Noranber) 
Anatganor,  "Thon  art  tha  Qaar- 

diaa "    I^wdiog  orer  Kislan  (DeeetnlMr) 

Mephniel,  "Before  God" Preeiding  over  Tebah  (January) 

Taahnademis,  "Satomus"  . . . . .Preeiding  DT«r  Shebat  (FebmBry) 
Abarohid,  "Fire  of  God" Presiding  over  Adar  (March) 

The  following  list,  while  probably  of  later  date  than  the 
one  we  have  jnat  giveax^  ia  more  frequently  cited  as  anthori- 
tative:'" 


Sonphim 

Helchidiel 

Dui 

Aciea 

Cherubim 

Aanodel 

Benben 

Tanrua 

ThronM 

Ambriol 

Jidsh 

Gemini 

Dominttioiia 

Uiriel 

Muuneb 

Canoer 

Powen 

Terehid 

Aeher 

Leo 

Virlnei 

Hameliel 

Simeon 

Vii^ 

Frindpilitio 

Znriel 

Imebnr 

labia 

Anjhaogels 

Barbial 

Benjamin 

Seoipio 

Angeb 

Adnachiel 

HaphtaU 

Sagittarius 

Innocents 

Heneel 

Gad 

Caprieomus 

HMjn 

Gabriel 

Zabolnn 

Aquarius 

Confeeaora 

Borichiel 

Ephnim 

FiKea 

In  Rabbinical  writings  we  are  told  that  if  a  man  fulfilled 
one  of  the  commandments,  one  angel  was  bestowed  upon  him ; 
if  he  fulfilled  two  oommaadments,  he  received  two  angels ; 
if,  however,  he  fulfilled  all  the  commandments,  many  angela 
were  given  him.  This  was  a  literal  construction  of  the  text 
Ps.  xci,  11 :  "  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee.  * ' 
These  angels  were  believed  to  shield  the  believer  from  the 
attacks  of  evil  spirits." 

The  Mohammedan  Atlas,  the  angel  appointed  by  Ood  to 
bear  the  earth  on  his  shoulders,  was  given  a  rock  of  ruby  to 

*  Barrett,  "  The  Uagns,"  London,  1801,  p.  13B. 

» Weber,  "  Jlldiache  'nwologie,"  2d  ad.,  Ltipslg,  18»T. 
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stand  apon.  Beneath  this  mbj-rook,  were,  snocessiTely  a 
hnge  boll,  an  unmeose  fish,  a  mass  of  water,  and  lastly  dark- 
ness.*' Thus  the  gsrand  vision  of  "the  face  of  the  deep" 
over  which  hovered  the  Spirit  of  God,  before  the  creative 
words  were  spoken,  giving  form  to  the  earth,  is  not  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  in  this  Mohammedan  fancy. 

Lnther  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  exiatence  of  guardian 
angels,  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  angels 
assigned  to  moi  differed  in  rank  and  ability  as  did  the  men 
thfflUBelves.   Of  this  he  says : 

Just  u  among  men,  one  u  large  and  another  small,  and  one  is  strong 
and  another  weak,  so  oae  angel  is  larger,  stronger,  and  wiser  than  another. 
Therefore,  a  prinee  has  a  much  larger  and  stronger  angel,  one  who  is  also 
shrewder  and  wiser,  than  that  of  a  eonnt,  and  the  angel  of  a  count  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  that  of  a  common  man.  The  higher  the  rank  and  the  more 
important  the  vocation  of  a  man,  the  lai^er  and  stronger  is  the  angel  who 
guards  him  and  holds  the  Devil  aloof." 

Onr  idea  of  a  gnardian  angel  is  so  spiritnal  and  so  pnre 
that  it  is  diffionlt  for  ns  to  understand  the  curious  results 
this  belief  has  occasionally  produced  among  the  primitive 
peoples.  A  weird  tale  is  told  of  a  Congo  negro  who  killed 
his  mother  so  as  to  gain  an  espedally  powerful  guardian 
spirit.**  The  dreadful  deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  mother's  love  would  remain  unshaken, 
while  her  power  for  good  would  be  increased.  Such  fero- 
(aous  egoism  does  not  find  an  exact  parallel  among  civilized 
peoples,  but  the  underlying  principle  is  unfortunately  too 
often  illustrated  in  our  midst  at  the  present  day. 

The  belief  in  guardian  angels  has  the  best  of  Scripture 
warrant  as  offered  by  the  text  Matthew,  chapter  xviii,  v.  10, 

"  lane,  AraUan  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  ed.  bj  Stanley  Lule-Pool^ 
London,  18S8,  p.  106. 

■*  ScUndler,  "  Der  Aberglanbe  des  Mlttelalters,"  Brwlan,  1868,  p.  4. 

"Paschd.  "VSlkerknnde,"  Leipzig,  18B1I,  p.  272.  Quoted  from  Winwood 
Knde's  "  Savage  AMoa." 
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vrben  Christ  BpeaUng  of  littte  ohildnn  uys :  "Thur  angels 
do  alTays  behold  the  faoe  of  my  Fathw  who  is  in  Heaven.'* 
Another  New  Testament  passage  testifying  distinctly  to  the 
existence  of  this  belief  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  is  in  the  Aots 
of  the  ApoBtles  (xii,  15),  where  we  read  that  after  the 
miraoalooB  rescae  of  Peter  from  his  imprisonment^  his 
friends  ooold  not  believe  the  rc^rt  that  he  had  been  seen, 
standing  at  the  door  of  their  dwelling,  and  exclaimed :  "It  is 
his  angeL" 

That  not  only  individnala  but  nations  also  had  special 
guardian  ang^  was,  as  we  have  already  noted,  a  belief  held 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonian 
G^tivity.  To  the  trace  of  this  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Dani^  (vs.  13, 21),  where  Michael  stands  for  Israel,  mi^  be 
added  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Greek  S^tnaf^t  version 
of  Deuteronomy  xxxii,  8,  part  of  the  "Song  of  Moses.*' 
Here  the  Bevised  version  baaed  on  our  Hebrew  text  reads : 

H«  Mt  tho  bound!  of  tbe  paoplM, 

AMordin^  to  the  nombn  of  tha  duldrea  of  JjamaL 

The  Septaagint  translators,  however,  must  have  had  a 
slightly  different  text  before  them  for  th^  rooder  the  last 
words:  "According  to  the  number  of  God's  ang^"  It 
therefore  scans  probable  that  they  read  in  Hebrew  bate 
Elokim  instead  of  beni  Tiarael.  Of  the  heme  Elohim  or 
"Sims  of  God"  we  read  in  Genesis,  chapter  vi,  verse  2,  that 
they  wedded  with  the  "Daughters  of  Mat"  This  has  been 
ff^ea  a  poetic  form  by  Thomas  Moore  in  his  "Loves  of  t^e 
Angds."  The  Book  of  Job  also,  in  its  Prologue  in  Heaveoi 
(i,  6-12),  introdnces  the  "Sons  of  God"  among  whom  ap- 
peared Satan,  the  "Adversary.  "Of  angel  names^as  has  been 
noted,  th»e  is  Biblical  warrant  only  for  Gabriel,  Michael, 
and  Baphael,  the  last-mentioned,  in  tiie  Aporayphal  ^ock  of 
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ToMt;  to  these  IV  Esdras  (not  a  canonical  book)  adds 
Jerouiel  and  Uriel,  names  not  admitted  by  the  Chnrdi. 

There  has  been  preseired  for  qb  a  most  interesting  calen- 
dar for  the  <nl7  of  Rome,  written  by  Fnrins  Dionysios  Filo- 
caluB  in  354  aj>^  and  oontaining  a  series  of  drawings  by  his 
hand  showing  Oie  symbolical  figures  of  the  months  of  the 
year.  Thou^  the  original  manuscript  is  lost,  several  appa- 
rently faithfol  copies  exist,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
library  in  Vimna.  Moch  of  this  work  deals  with  matters 
referring  to  the  Bconan  calendar,  bat  perhaps  its  most 
valnable  part  is  a  list  of  the  early  Christian  saints  and 
martyrs.  As  this  is  the  earliest  list  of  the  kind,  of  even 
earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  we  give  it  here  un- 
abridged, as  a  most  interesting  docomentary  proof  of  the 
veneration  in  which  the  saints  were  held  in  the  fourth,  or, 
we  sboold  probably  say,  in  the  third  century. 

ITEM  DEPOSmo  UAfiTIBUH>* 
Tm  luL  Jan.    natos  Christnm  in  Betleem  JudMt. 

mense  Janiurio. 
TTTT  kaL  TA.    Faburai  in  CaUiati 

■*  B«lMBri«fii  in  rat««imh— 

Xn  k«L  Feb.    Agneda  in  Notnentana. 

menae  Febmario. 
ym  kaL  Uartias  natala  Petri  da  catbedra. 

taenao  Uailia 

non.  ifartiaa.    Perpettu)  at  IVlieitatia,  Alriem, 

mansB  Maio. 
Xnn  kaL  Jnn.    Partbeni  et  Caloeeri  in  Callisti, 

Dioeletiano  ynn  at  Uazimiano  Vm 

[304]. 

tnoiae  Jnniik 
in  kaL  JnL    Petri  in  CaUemnbM 

et  Panli  Oatansa,  Tnaeo  at  Baaao  eons. 

[258]. 

awoaa  JbUo. 

» AdwU^  "  IHa  Mar^rrologia.''  p.  8. 
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TI  idot  F«licii  «t  mippi  in  PriMilla 

tt  in  Jord«aonun,  Martiriii  Titalii  Alsuodii 

0t  in  Mbt'ih'  Silani,  banc  Silmnoi  nuttinm 

Nouati  font!  rant. 

et  in  FnMcxtftts,  Janturi 
m  kaL  Aug.    Abdos  et  SaaoM  in  Pantiaai,  qnod  Mt 

od  nmun  piliatmn. 


Tm  idol  Ang.    X  jBti  in  CaUicd 

flt  in  PraeUixtati  Ag^titi  et  Fi 
TI  idiu  Aog.    Seenndi  Cupofori  Tietorini,  at 


et  Oatenu  Vn  ballistem  Cymd 
Laigi  Greseantiaiu  Memmis  Jnlianatia 


Hn  idua  Ang.    Lanrenti  in  Tiburtina. 
idoB  Ang.    Tpoliti  is  TiboztioL 
et  Pontiaiu  in  CallistL 
XI  kal.  Septemb.    Timotei,  OstenM 
T  kal.  Sept.    Hermetis  in  Banlln  Salaria  neten. 
menae  Beptembre. 
Don.  Sept.    Aconti,  in  Porto,  et  Nonni  et  Heronlani 
et  TaniinL 
T  iduB  Sept.    Gorgoni  in  Lanieana. 
m  idus  Sept.    Proti  et  Jaeinti,  in  Basilln. 
XViXL  kaL  Oetob.    Cypriani,  Africn.  Ronue  oalebratnr 
inCaUistL 
X  kal.  Oetob.    Baailln^  Salaria  uetere,  Diodetiano 
IX  et  Maiimiano  Tm  eomnd.  (304) 
mense  Oetobra. 
pri.  idna  Oetob.    Callisti  in  via  Anrelia.  miliario  ni. 
mense  Nouembn. 
T  iduB  Non.    Clementis  Semproniani  CUni  Nicoatrati 

in  comitatam. 
in  kal.  Dee.    Satnmini  in  Traaonis. 
menae  Deeembre. 
idua  Decem.    Aiiston  in  pontnm. 

This  liBt,  which  begins  with  the  great  Christiaii  festival 
of  Christmas,  ennmerates  the  days  on  whidi  Bomau  martyn 
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died  and  were  buried.  The  months  are  gjven  in  their  order 
and  below  thrar  names  appears  a  very  brief  record,  giving 
the  day  and  place  of  bnrial  and  the  name  of  each  of  the 
martyrs.  The  first  entry,  for  instance,  reads :  "January  20, 
interment  of  Fabianns  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus."  The 
earliest  martyrs  mentioned  are  SS.  Perpetna  and  Felidtas 
who  died  in  202  aj>.;  thus  all  definite  memory  of  the  many 
martyrs  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  seems  to  have  been 
lost.  Even  heretics  do  not  appear  to  have  been  excluded, 
for  as  it  is  stated  that  the  Novatians  carried  away  the  body 
of  Silanns,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he  himself  be- 
longed to  this  heretical  sect  As  martyrs,  all  are  regarded 
as  equally  entitled  to  the  highest  veneration,  regardless  of 
what  th^  may  have  passed  through  on  earth.  Other  com- 
munities than  the  Boman  one  possessed  similar  lists,  as  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Cyprian,  in  his  thirfy-ninth 
epistle,  where  he  says:  "As  you  remember,  we  offered  the 
sacrifice  for  them,  just  as  we  celebrated  a  commemoration 
of  the  sufiFerings  of  the  martyrs  and  of  their  anniversary 
days." 

To  many  of  the  saints  curative  powers  are  attributed, 
and  these  powers  are  usually  specialized  so  that  each  of 
these  saints  is  invoked  for  aid  against  a  different  disease  or 
defect  With  very  few  exceptions  it  will  be  found  that 
some  oircomstance  in  the  history  or  legend  of  the  saint  is 
the  origin  of  these  beliefs.  An  reception  may  perhaps  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  two  saints  to  whom  recourse  is  most 
frequent  at  the  present  day,  namely,  St  Anthony  of  Padna 
(June  13)  and  St  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(July  26).  Belies  of  the  latter  sunt,  preserved  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  also  in  America,  are  regarded  as  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  therapeutic  powers.  Becently,  in  New 
Yoil  Oify,  at  the  church  of  St  Jean  Baptiste,  a  relic  of 
St  Anne  was  shown  to  many  thousands  of  the  faithful,  and 
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gome  wonderfal  cares  are  said  to  have  been  acoomplished 
by  its  aid.  Soeptios  will  be  inclined  to  attribnte  snob  cares 
to  the  inflnence  of  saggmtion,  while  Catholics  will  see  in 
them  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  saint's  intercession  on  bo- 
half  of  those  who  repose  their  trost  in  her.  St.  Anthony  is 
nsoally  appealed  to  for  snocess  in  difficolt  enterprises,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  discovery  of  lost  articles.  Here 
the  belief  in  the  sncoessfnl  intervention  of  the  respective 
saints  is  more  g^ieralized  and  appears  to  have  grown  np 
ind^wndently  of  any  event  chronicled  in  the  legmds,  bnt 
these  instances  are  quite  exceptional. 

An  exceedingly  beantifol  jewelled  medallion  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Pope  Fanl  V,  in  1614,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
lisbon,  Don  Miguel  de  Castro,  shows  in  the  centre  the  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  snrronnded  by  a  setting  of  old 
Ladian,  table-out  diamonds.  The  archbishop  donated  this  to 
the  Chnroh  of  Si  Antonia  da  Se,  sometimes  called  the 
"Boyal  Honse  of  St.  Antonio,"  for  this  church  was  bnilt  on 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which  dwelt  the  parents  of  St. 
Anthony,  Don  Martin  de  Bnlhoes  and  Dona  Teresa  de 
Azavedo,  and  in  which  the  saint  was  bom  on  Febmaiy  6, 
1195.  At  his  baptism  he  was  given  the  name  Fernando,  bat 
later  he  dianged  this  to  Antonio.  The  great  Lisbon  earth- 
quake of  1755  completely  wrecked  this  church,  bat  the  high 
altar  wherein  the  medallion  had  been  placed  escaped  com- 
paratively unharmed,  and  the  jewel  was  found  by  some 
peasants,  who  later  sold  it  to  the  family  of  Machados  e  Silvas, 
in  whose  private  chapel  it  reposed  until  witiiin  a  few  years. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beanpre  may  be  seen  in  the 
Basilica  of  BeauprS,  about  20  miles  distant  from  Quebec 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  small  wooden  sanctaary  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  some  Bret<m 
mariners  who,  when  in  imminoit  dang^  of  shipwreck  viule 
mtrigating  the  Si  Lawreno^  made  a  TO  w  to  baikt  a  ohapel  to 
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St  Anne,  the  dearly-loved  patron  saint  of  their  native  prov- 
ince, at  the  spot  where  they  shonld  first  come  to  land.  St. 
Anne  was  regarded  in  French  Canada  as  the  patroness  of 
seafarers  and  hence  a  large  nomber  of  those  who  frequented 
her  shrine  were  seafaring  peopla  However,  even  more 
were  attracted  by  the  report  of  the  marvellons  cares  of  all 
kinds  of  diseases  which  were  said  to  have  taken  place  tha«. 
Pilgrimages  to  this  shrine  oontinne  to  be  made  at  the  present 
time;  indeed,  the  number  of  those  who  thos  testify  to  their 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  saint  has  increased  rapidly  daring 
tiie  past  thirly  years.  Jbi  1880  the  pilgrims  numbered  36,000 ; 
in  1900  the  reoord  showed  135,000,  and  in  1910  the  number 
had  increased  to  188,266,  a  proof  that  the  devotees  are  more 
and  more  convinced  that  St.  Anne's  relics  are  the  sources 
of  great  healing  virtue. 

All  of  the  numerous  relics  of  St  Anne  Kchibited  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere  are  said  to  have  oome  originally  from 
the  town  of  Apt  in  France,  where,  according  to  Catholic 
totdition,  her  body  was  fonbd  by  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne in  792,  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  reliquary  cover- 
ing the  holy  body  was  opened  a  fragrance  as  of  balsam 
emanated  from  the  interior.  How  the  body  was  transferred 
to  Apt  from  its  resting  place  in  Palestine  is  a  mystery  not 
solved  even  in  tradition,  although  some  believe  tiiat  it  was 
brou^t  thither  by  St  Auspicius,  known  as  the  Apostle  of 
Apt  TheBasilicaofBeanpr6  contains  five  of  these  precious 
rdics;  one  of  them  was  brought  to  Canada  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  CaroaBonne,  in  France,  about  the  year  1662,  at  the 
inatanoe  of  Monseignenr  de  Laval,  first  bishop  of  Qnebeo, 
and  founder  of  Laval  University.  This  is  the  first  joint  of 
the  middle  finger  of  the  saint  The  devotees  at  the  shrine 
first  saw  this  precious  gift  March  12,  1670;  it  is  adorned 
with  two  intersecting  rows  of  pearls,  forming  a  cross.  An- 
other relic  of  peculiar  importance  is  tiiat  given  in  1892  by  th« 
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late  Cardinal  Tasoherean.  This  is  a  bone  from  St  Anne's 
wrist  meararing  four  indies  in  lengtk  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
reliqaary  made  of  maBsive  gold  and  stadded  with  predons 
stones,  the  gifts  of  those  whose  prayers  to  the  saint  had 
been  answered.  Tn  the  ornamentation  appear  eight  dia- 
monds, fonr  amethysts,  a  fire  opal,  et&  At  the  bottom  of  the 
reliqnary  there  is  a  gold  plate  with  the  inscription:  "Elx 
brachio  S.  Annae,"  and  a  gold  ring  set  with  twenty-oght 
diamonds.  This  jealonsly-gaarded  treaanre  is  cxbiMted  in 
the  shrine  but  onoe  a  year,  from  Joly  26  to  Angnst  2,  a 
period  comprising  St  Anne 's  Day  and  Uie  we^  following  it ; 
at  other  times  the  reliquary  is  kept  in  the  Sacristy,  but  may 
be  seen  on  special  request 

A  remarkable  jewel  in  the  treasnry  of  the  Basilica  is  the 
seal  of  Santa  Anna,  elected  president  of  Mexico  in  1832. 
A  goldrai  eagle,  with  eyes  formed  of  two  rubies,  stands  on  a 
rock  of  lapis  lazuli  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  seal;  resting 
on  his  spread  wings  is  a  sphere  of  lapis  lazuli  in  which  the 
words  "Diaz,  Mexico,"  are  inlaid  in  letters  of  gold.  The 
seal  is  engraved  with  the  initials  of  the  president'a  name, 
surrounded  by  a  design  ^nbodying  the  insignia  of  bis  <^oe. 

At  the  feast  of  St  Blaise,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armmia 
(d.  droa  316),  which  occurs  on  February  3d  in  the  Boman 
Church,  the  wick  of  a  candle  is  sometimes  dipped  in  a  veasd 
containing  consecrated  oil,  the  throats  of  the  faithful  being 
thai  touched  with  this  wick,  to  preserve  thran  from  diseases 
of  the  throat  At  other  times  the  ceremony  is  performed 
in  a  different  way.  The  priest  holds  two  candles,  adjusted 
so  as  to  form  a  cross,  above  the  heads  of  those  who  come  to 
seek  the  saint's  aid,  and  the  following  prayer  la  recited: 
"Through  the  intercession  of  St.  Blaise  may  6od  free  thee 
from  diseases  of  the  throat,  and  from  every  other  disease. 
(Per  interoessionou  S.  Blasii  liberet  te  Dens  a  malo  gntteris 
et  a  quovis  alio  malo.) 
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It  is  related  that  this  saint  in  his  travels,  once  meeting 
a  poor  woman  whose  only  child  had  swallowed  a  fiah-bone, 
relieved  the  child  of  its  trouble  by  offering  op  a  prayer  and 
laying  his  hand  npon  its  throat.  In  the  prayer  he  adjures 
all  who  may  suffer  from  a  like  trouble  to  seek  his  interces- 
sion with  Ood. 

St  Apollonia  of  Alexandria  (February  9)  is  said  to 
cure  toothache  and  all  diseases  of  the  teetii,  the  reason  for 
this  being  that  at  her  martyrdom  all  her  beautiful  teeth  were 
pulled  out.  In  a  similar  way  St.  Agatha,  of  Catania  or 
Palermo,  in  ^dly,  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  cure  dis- 
eases of  the  breast,  because  it  ia  related  that  before  her  mar- 
tyrdom her  breasts  were  cruelly  torn  and  mutilated. 

To  recite  the  formula  of  Si  Apollonia  was  considered 
by  the  Spaniards  of  three  c^ituries  ago  to  be  a  cure  for  tooUi- 
aohe.  This  fact  is  brought  out  by  a  passage  in  Dmi  Quixote, 
when  the  knight's  housekeeper  is  urged  to  redte  it  for  her 
master's  benefit  when  he  is  ailing.  To  this  request  the 
woman  quickly  answers:  "That  might  do  something  if  my 
master's  distemper  lay  in  his  teeth,  but,  alasl  it  lies  in 
his  brain."  This  formula  was  probably  used  before  the 
age  of  Cervantes,  and  has  persisted  to  our  own  time.  It  is 
in  verse  and  has  been  literally  translated  into  EngUsb  as 
follows :" 

Apollonia  wu  ftt  the  gits  of  HmT«n  uid  tho  Virgin  Mai?  puMd  that 
wa;.  "  S^,  Apollonia,  vhat  an  yoa  abontt "  "  H;  Lady,  I  ncdtiier  sleep 
nor  watch,  I  am  dying  vith  a  pain  in  my  teeth."  "  By  the  star  of  Tenns 
and  the  setting  son,  by  the  Host  Holy  Sscrament,  whiiih  I  bore  id  mj 
vomb,  may  no  pain  in  yonr  tooth,  neither  front  nor  back,  afflict  yon  from 
this  time  henceforward." 

Of  Santa  Luda  (Dec«nber  13),  bom  in  Syracuse  on  the 
island  of  Sicily,  a  strange  legend  is  told.  A  young  man  fell 

■*  Parmele,  "  Totbe-I«re,"  reprint  front  the  International  Dcotel  ismxaii, 
Jaanary,  18«B,  p.  14. 
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passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  wrote  to  her  that  her  von- 
derfol  eyes  purstied  him  even  in  his  dreams.  Moved  l^  the 
Soriptare  text,  "If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  oat,"  and 
longing  to  save  the  yoath  frcan  sensual  passion,  Lnda  oat 
out  her  beautiful  eyee,  plaoed  them  on  a  dish,  and  sent  them 
to  her  lover  with  the  following  message:  "Here  thou  hast 
what  thon  so  ardently  desirest ;  I  beseech  thee  leave  me  in 
peaoe."  Very  naturally,  this  saint  is  believed  to  oore  all 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

For  protection  against  hi^way  robbers  and  thieves, 
St.  Nicholas  (December  6),  Bishop  of  Uyra,  in  Lyoia,  was 
invoked.  Legend  relates  of  this  sunt  tbat  he  restored  to 
life  throe  boys  who  had  been  murdered  at  an  inn  by  the 
wioked  innkeeper,  a  wretch  who  was  in  the  haMt  of  mwk'Ttg 
away  with  his  guests  and  then  utilizing  their  bodies  to  rarioh 
his  menu.  This  tale  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  under  the 
familiar  name  of  Santa  Glaus,  St.  Nicholas  is  the  patron- 
saint  of  children. 

St  Barbara  (December  4) ,  bom  in  Heliopolis,  is  appealed 
to  for  protection  against  lightning  and  injury  by  firearms. 
For  this  reason  the  gun-room  on  a  ship  is  called  in  Frendt 
the  $ainte'harbe.  The  legend,  as  usual,  gives  us  the  origin 
of  the  belief  in  the  saint's  special  powers,  for  her  heathen 
father  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  strcAe  of  lightning,  be- 
canse  of  his  having  denounced  his  daughter,  as  a  Christiaii« 
to  the  Boman  authorities,  and  then  executed  judgment  upon 
her  with  his  own  hands.  Of  St.  Barbara  the  legend  says: 
"She  was  a  fair  fruit  from  an  evil  tree."" 

Beneath  portraits  or  images  of  St.  C^iristopher  (July  25) 
there  often  appeuv  a  Latin  verse  to  the  effect  that  whoever 
gazee  on  the  image  will  not  suffer  from  faintness  or  exhaus- 
tion on  that  day.   As  the  saint  is  said  to  have  heea  of  great 

'  Symeonis  Logotheto,  eogiiomento  MetAplirsatM,  "  Open  OiiibIk,"  «L 
iOffw,  PviaUs,  1804,  toL  UI,  ooL  316. 
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■ize  and  strength,  the  worshipper  at  his  shrine  was  beliered 
to  aeqoire  some  of  his  phTsioal  power. 

The  care  of  diseases  of  the  tongne  was  the  province  of 
St  Catherine  of  Alexandria  (November  25),  who  was  famed 
for  her  eloquence  as  well  as  for  her  devotion  to  the  study  of 
the  Soriptnree. 

St.  Boch,  who  was  bom  in  Montpelier  toward  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  oentnry  (d.  Angast  16, 1327),  is  regarded  as 
the  special  guardian  of  those  afflicted  with  plague  or  pesti- 
lence. In  his  lifetime  he  went  from  place  to  place  minister- 
ing to  those  who  suffered  from  the  plague  until  finally  he 
himself  suocnmbed  to  this  malady.  So  great  was  the  repute 
of  St.  Booh's  curative  powers  that  the  Venetians  are  said  to 
have  stolen  his  body  from  Montpelier,  where  it  was  interred, 
and  transported  it  to  Venice,  that  they  might  have  ever- 
present  help  in  the  nomerons  pestilmoee  from  which  this  city 
suffered,  because  of  the  constant  conunercial  intercourse 
with  the  East 

Another  saint  who  was  invoked  for  help  in  plagae  and 
pestilence  was  St  Sebastian  (January  20),  bom  in  Nar- 
bonne  in  Qaul.  In  this  case  the  story  of  the  saint's  martyr- 
dom gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  his  curative  powers,  for  the 
legend  tells  us  that  he  was  transfixed  with  arrowsi  aad  these 
missiles  were  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  plague.  We  have 
an  illustraticm  of  this  old  b^ef  in  the  first  book  of  Homer's 
Biad,  where  the  pestilence  that  visited  the  army  of  the 
Gre^s  is  represented  as  dne  to  the  shafts  sped  from  Apollo's 
silver  bow. 

Although  no  ourative  powers  are  attributed  to  them,  no 
one  of  English  speedi  should  forget  SS.  Crispin  and  Cris- 
pian,  on  whose  day  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought,  in 
1415.  The  old  fend  between  France  and  England  has  been 
long  forgotten,  the  rivalry  between  these  nations  has  given 
|daoe  to  a  dose  friendship,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  animosi^ 
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in  the  glow  that  wanna  an  Ekgliflhman  *8  heart  when  he  readfi 
the  ringing  words  pnt  by  Shakespeare  into  the  month  of 
Heniy  V: 

And  Crispin  Crispian  Bholl  ne'er  go  by 
IVom  this  day  to  the  coding  of  the  worid. 
But  w»  in  it  nhall  be  rem«mber«d. 

It  is  related  by  Metaphrastns  that  when  St  Q«orge  was 
condemned  to  death  by  burning,  his  exeoationers  (fearing 
that  the  flames  of  the  pyre  might  be  extinguished  becanse  of 
his  virtae)  covered  his  body  with  a  garment  of  amiantos 
(asbestos) ;  for  it  was  believed  that  when  this  material 
began  to  bum  the  flame  coold  not  be  eztingaished.  Bat  all 
precautions  were  rain,  for  as  soon  as  the  saint  was  placed 
in  the  flames  the  fire  went  out,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  was  injured.  This  tale 
illustrates  a  curious  but  not  unnatural  misunderstanding 
of  the  name  asbestos,  which  really  signifies  inextingaish- 
able,  but  was  intended  to  mean  that  the  substance  would  not 
bum,  and  hoice  that  no  flame  conld  be  extinguished  in  ii>* 
In  an  unpublished  manuscript  written  by  Aubrey  are 
quoted  the  following  oarious  lines  on  the  legend  of  St  G«orge 
and  the  Dragon :  ^* 

To  save  a  mayd,  St.  George  the  Dragon  slew, 

A  pretty  tale  If  all  is  told  be  tnie; 

Most  aay  there  are  no  I>ragon8,  and  'tia  sayd, 

There  was  no  Qeoi^;  pray  Qod  there  was  a  mayd. 

The  St  George  thalers,  coined  by  the  counts  of  Mansfeld 
(Thiiringen),  enjoyed  in  bygone  times  a  reputation  as  amu- 
lets for  soldiers.  This  belief  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
the  actual  preservation  of  a  soldier's  life  by  one  of  these 
coins,  which  he  had  sewed  up  in  the  lining  of  his  ooat  just 

■*  Aldrovandt,  "Mnsevm  metalticnm,  BononttB,"  IS48,  p.  SEIS. 
"  ntoms,  "  Aneodotei  and  Traditions,"  London,  1S39,  p.  1D3  ((kaden  Boo. 
Pub.). 
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over  Mb  heart  for  safekeeping.  A  bullet  wliich  struck  him 
here  and  would  otherwise  have  killed  him,  was  diverted  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  thaler.  Hungarian  St.  George 
thalers  were  regarded  as  amalets  for  sailors  as  well  as 
soldiers.  These  coins  derived  their  name  from  bearing  the 
design  of  St  C^rge  and  the  Dragon.  ^ 

Among  the  wonder-working  saints  none  enjoyed  greater  ^ 
repute  in  medieval  times  than  Sainte  Foy,  the  virgin  martyr 
whose  remains  were  taken  from  Agen  to  the  abbey-churdi 
at  Conquee,  a  village  on  the  hills  of  Aveyron.  Pilgrims 
came  from  far  and  near  to  the  shrine  of  Sainte  Foy,  for  she 
worked  marvellous  cures  upon  those  who  appealed  to  her 
for  help,  even  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  Her  grace  appears 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  animals  as  well  as  upon  human 
beings,  a  fantastic  legend  relating  that  she  had  raised 
donkeys  from  the  grave  I  Naturally  the  pilgrims  must  bring 
rich  gifts,  as  otherwise  the  saint  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  prayers. 

Many  of  these  treasures  may  still  be  seen  in  this  ont-of- 
the-way  church,  wherein  no  one  would  suspect  title  exiateuoe 
of  the  rich  spedmens  of  early  goldsmiths'  work  that  are 
carefully  preserved  in  the  treasury.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  treasures  is  a  statuette  supposed  to  represent  the 
saint.  This  is  a  seated  figure,  about  33  indies  high  and  en- 
crusted with  an  immense  number  of  precious  stones,  nncat 
emeralds,  sapphires  and  amethysts,  as  well  as  with  many 
cameos  and  pearls ;  all  these  having  hem  offered  at  various 
times  to  the  saint.  i 

The  figure — probably  the  representation  of  some  eodeei- 
astio— is  seated  on  an  elaborate  chair,  originally  Bnrmoimted 
hy  two  golden  doves.  The  saint  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
a  vision  to  the  Bishop  of  Beanlieu  and  expressly  directed 
this  adornment;  these  doves  have  disappeared  and  have 
been  replaced  by  ory&tal  balls.    The  execution  of  the  stat- 
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'  aette — oonBtruoted  of  wood  covered  with  gold  plates — is  stiff 
and  oonventlonal,  bat  it  ia  not  tmimpreaslTe  and  giyw 
eridenoe  of  oonsiderable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
Nerertheleas,  it  certainly  has  nothing  of  the  yonthfol  grace 
we  wonld  associate  with  a  virgin  martyr." 

The  offering  of  predons  stones  to  attract  the  favor  of 
gods  or  saints  is  really  a  taliamanic  ase  of  snoh  gems  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  wearing  of  gons  for  their 
talismanic  or  therapeutic  effect.  The  gift  estaUished  a  sort 
of  relation  between  the  being  whose  help  was  desired  and 
the  petitions,  and  the  gem  was  the  medium  through  which 
the  favor  was  bestowed. 

The  legend  of  the  royal  princess  who  was  canonised 
by  the  Church  as  St  Enimie  (d.  628  or  630  aj>.)  oontfuns  an 
aoooont  of  a  miraoolons  spring  and  also  enshrines  the  popn- 
lar  view  of  the  canse  of  the  strange  ontlines  of  an  extensive 
mass  of  heaped-up  boulders.  This  saint  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Frendi  king  Clotaire  II  (d.  628).  Her  most  ardent  wish 
was  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
but  her  royal  parent  insisted  upon  a  marriage  with  one  of 
the  great  noblee.  The  princess,  who  was  the  fairest  of  the 
fair,  put  up  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  destroy 
her  beauty,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  dreadful  malady, 
so  that  she  might  cease  to  be  an  object  of  desire  for  men. 
Her  prayer  was  heard  and  she  wa&  stricken  with  l^rosy 
whidi  entirely  blotted  out  her  charms.  Not  long  after  this 
an  angtA  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream  and  directed  her  to 
bathe  in  the  Fonntain  of  Boole,  in  the  region  of  G^andan. 
Oa.  doing  so  she  was  immediately  cured  of  her  leprosy,  but 
as  80<Hi  as  she  went  away  from  the  spring  to  retam  to  the 
royal  residenoe,  the  malady  returned.  A  second  attempt 
had  the  same  favorable  and  unfavorable  results,  and  she 

"Sm  plate  la  tlifl  pnaent  writor**  "Curiou  Lort  Of  VneUnt  Aobm," 
J.  B.  Upplooott  Compuif,  1S13,  opp.  p.  3M. 
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nov  recognized  that  ahe  mnst  razuiin  near  the  Bpring.  So 
after  bathing  there  a  third  time  and  being  again  completely 
oared,  she  erected  a  monastery  on  the  spot  and  became  the 
priorees.  The  institution  flourished,  but  a  few  years  later 
the  saintly  prioress  was  horrified  to  see  that  the  Devil  was 
busy  with  her  nans.  Once  more  she  son^t  for  divine  aid, 
and  she  was  given  authority  to  imprison  the  Bvil  One  shonld 
she  catoh  him  in  the  monastery.  This  ahe  did,  but  the  Devil 
was  cataiij  enough  to  make  his  escape.  Near  the  spot  where 
the  monastery  stood  was  a  mass  of  heaped-np  boulders, 
throngh  whi<^  led  a  way  called  the  Chasm  Boad  which  led 
to  a  rocky  aperture  of  unknown  depth.  This  was  fabled 
to  afford  egress  and  ingress  to  the  Devil  in  his  passage  out 
of  and  back  to  the  infernal  regions.  Along  this  road  he 
fled  when  he  escaped  from  the  monastery;  St  'Ikiimie  fear- 
lessly pursued,  but  the  agile  demon  was  on  the  point  of  slip- 
ping back  again  into  his  own  realm,  when  the  saint  made  a 
snprone  appeal  and  called  upon  the  rocks  to  help  her.  As 
she  raised  her  arms  in  supplication,  one  of  the  largest 
bonldws,  called  "La  Sourde,"  moved  of  its  own  accord 
and  fell  upon  the  Devil,  pinning  him  fast  to  the  ground 
beneath  its  ponderous  wei^t.  In  hisi  rage  and  despair 
he  made  frantic  efforts  to  free  himself  and  his  bloody  claws 
left  an  imprint  on  the  ro<^.  This  mark,  still  observable 
a  half-century  ago,  though  it  has  now  disappeared,  was  pro- 
suoally  explained  by  scientists  as  a  stain  of  iron-oxide. 
The  otiier  boulders  were  in  motion  to  assist  in  the  good  work, 
but  when  the  Devil  had  been  caught  they  stopped  short  in 
their  downward  course,  and  this  is  supposed  to  account  for 
the  strange  angles  at  which  they  stand."  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  fancy  that  His  Satanic  Majesty  eventually  failed 

■Mlla.  Uute  Etaig,  "Fovptea  ct  UgeadM  da  Viiae,"  Puli,  n.  d.,  pp. 
77-M. 
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to  make  Ma  escape,  bat  tmfortonately  the  erer-reonrring  in- 
atances  of  Mb  activity  from  the  age  of  St.  Enimie  dovn  to 
onr  own  time  preclade  thia  belief. 

An  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  is 
aaid  to  have  been  loaned  to  one  of  the  pioneer  aviators, 
Santos-Dnmont,  by  Dom  Pedro's  daughter,  the  Gomtesse 
d'Ea.  TMa  was  a  medal  of  St.  Benedict  and  had  been  long 
regarded  as  a  powerful  talisman  in  the  Braganza  family. 
One  of  its  princely  members  had  a  striMng  proof  of  this 
virtue  in  1705,  when,  after  having  worn  the  medal  but  two 
weeks,  he  was  saved  from  deadly  peril  by  the  timely  diacov- 
ery  and  consequent  defeat  of  a  plot.  Santos-Dumont  had 
just  experienced  a  terrible  fall  while  experimenting  with  Ms 
new  airsMp  in  the  Bothschild  park  near  Paris,  and  this  it 
was  that  indnced  the  Comtesse  d'Eu  to  loan  him  the  talis- 
manic  medal,  with  the  injunction  that  he  should  always 
wear  it  on  hia  person,  and  the  assurance  that  if  he  did  so 
no  further  harm  could  befall  him.  The  talisman  seemed 
to  do  its  work  well,  for  although  the  aviator  had  many 
narrow  escapes,  he  was  always  saved  from  serious  injury. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  thief  picked  it  from  the  pocket 
of  Ms  coat  while  he  waa  busily  engaged  in  work  on  an  air- 
sMp in  a  Paris  machine-shop." 

While  it  waa  customary  to  dose  the  shops  of  the  gold- 
smiths on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  a  epedal  exception  per- 
.  mitted  the  "Confrerie  de  St.  Eloi,"  the  goldsmiths*  guild, 
to  open  a  single  shop  (not  always  the  same  one)  on  each 
Sunday  and  feast-day,  the  profits  of  the  sales  being  devoted 
to  providing  a  dinner  on  Easter  Day  for  the  poor  of  the 
Hotel  Dien.**  TMs  combination  of  ctHumercialiam  and  pM- 
lanthropy  has  illustrations  in  onr  own  day,  and,  whatever 

'Bt  Lcmi*  Demoorat,  IMS. 

■■  Do  LeapinMie,  "  L«a  mHieri  et  oorpontloni  de  1ft  ville  de  Purii^"  Pkrii, 
IWS,  p.  11. 
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m&y  be  the  ulterior  motives,  some  good  reBolts  are  certainly 
attained. 

The  Well  of  St.  Cnthbert,  near  Cranstoi*,  Newquay, 
England,  long  enjoyed  the  repute  of  miraculously  curing  the 
ailments  of  infants.  Not  only  were  curative  powers  attrib- 
uted to  the  waters  of  the  well,  but  also  to  a  perforated  stone 
alongside  of  it  As  recently  as  1868  a  puny  infant  is  said  to 
have  been  passed  through  the  orifice  of  this  stone  with  the 
firm  expectation  that  this  act  would  strengthen  the  infant 
and  bring  good  luck  to  it.'* 

In  the  region  of  the  Abrazzi,  in  Italy,  more  especially 
in  the  province  of  Teramo,  wonderful  virtues  are  attributed 
to  the  intercession  of  St.  Donate.  So  great  is  thought  to 
be  bis  power  to  cnre  those  afSicted  with  epilepsy  that  in  this 
region  the  disease  is  called  the  malady  of  St.  Donate.  This 
saint,  however,  is  credited  with  much  more  extensive  powers, 
for  he  is  believed  to  cure  hydrophobia,  to  prevent  the  iU 
effects  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  in  general  to  bring  to  naught  the 
enchantments  of  witches.  Such  being  his  powers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  image  was  added  to  many  amulets,  those 
flgaring  the  lanar  crescent  being  frequently  surmounted 
with  the  bust  of  the  saint.  This  type  of  amulet  owes  its 
supposed  eiBcacy  to  the  hom-liie  shape  of  the  crescent, 
boms  or  substances  having  a  likeness  to  a  horn,  like  certain 
branches  of  coral,  being  regarded  as  a  sure  protection 
against  the  Evil  Eye.  A  curious  amulet  bears  the  bust  of 
St  Donato  surmonnting  a  crescent  moon  within  which  is 
the  dreaded  number  thirteen.  This  fateful  number  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  source  of  misfortune  for  those  who  do  not 
wear  it  inscribed  on  an  amulet;  but  it  becomes  a  source  of 
good  fortune  and  a  happy  life  for  those  who  possess  such 
an  amulet.'" 

"Nktniv,  to).  IzzxtI,  p.  429;  Oct.  6,  1910. 

■Bellucd,  "11  feticiuno  in  Italu,"  Penvu,  1B07,  pp.  US-llB.    FlgOTM. 
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A  notable  instance  of  the  use  of  a  saint's  name  to  fadli- 
tate  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the 
poison  known  as  Aqaa  Tofana.  This  appears  to  have  been 
a  preparation  of  arsenic  and  was  concocted  by  a  woman 
named  Tofana,  a  native  of  Palermo,  in  Sioily,  who  eventaally 
took  np  her  abode  in  Naples  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  her  poison  in  Naples,  Borne  and 
^ewhere.  To  divert  suspicion  she  osed  vials  marked 
"Manna  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari,"  and  bearing  the  Image 
of  this  saint  Most  of  her  clients  are  said  to  have  been, 
wtouen  who  were  anxions  to  rid  themselves  of  th^  hns- 
bands,  and  she  must  have  had  a  large  practice  in  this  spe- 
cialty, for  80  many  husbands  died  in  Home  in  a  mysterious 
manner  that  in  1659  the  anthorities  finally  took  cognizance 
of  the  matter  and  instituted  a  searching  investigation.  This 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  Borne  a  aecxet  aodeij 
entirely  composed  of  women  who  wished  to  "remove"  their 
husbands  by  poison.  The  leader  of  this  society  and  many 
of  the  monbers  were  duly  ^ecated,  but  Tofana  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  molested. 

Many  strange  superstitions  as  to  the  saints  prevail 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico. 
If  a  saint  whose  aid  has  been  invoked  fails  to  respond  to  the 
appeal,  his  image  is  shut  up  in  some  receptacle  ontil  he 
vouchsafes  to  render  the  service  desired.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  image  of  a  saint  falls  to  the  ground,  this  is  interpreted 
as  a  sign  that  the  saint  has  performed  a  miracle.  One  means 
of  forcing  a  saint  to  perform  a  miracle  was  to  hang  the 
image  head  downward ;  this  was  especially  recommended  in 
the  case  of  St  Anthony.  All  strangers  who  presented  them- 
selves on  St.  Anthony's  day  or  St.  Joseph's  day  were  to  be 
hospitably  received  and  entertained,  for  one  of  them  mi^t 
be  the  saint  himself.  Those  who  wished  to  read  the  fatnre 
vere  instmoted  to  put  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a  glass  of  water 
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on  the  eve  of  Si  John  'b  day ;  on  examining  the  oontenta  of  the 
glass  the  next  morning  th^  would  see  written  in  black  char- 
acters on  the  white  background  a  prophecjr  of  what  was  to 
happ^L  On  this  saint's  day  women  were  assured  that  if 
they  out  the  tip  of  their  hair  with  an  axe,  or  merely  washed 
it,  tiiey  wonld  be  blessed  with  an  abundant  growth  of  hair. 

A  strange  legend  of  angelic  activity  is  that  touching 
the  miraonlons  transportation  throngh  the  air  (from  GaUlee 
to  Dahnatia)  of  the  "Santa  Casa,"  the  house  wherein  the 
^^^gin  Mary  dwelt  This  event  is  placed  in  1295,  and  the 
reverse  of  an  Italian  medallion  engraved  in  150^  dar* 
ing  the  pontificate  of  Julius  U,  givea  a  representation  of 
the  journey  to  Dahnatia,  two  angels  sufficing  to  bear  the  little 
edifice.  The  sea,  over  which  the  house  is  being  borne,  is  con- 
ventionally indicated  by  waves^  but  the  fact  that  the  medal- 
list has  seen  fit  to  show  a  relatively  large  figure  of  the  Vligin 
seated  on  the  roof  of  the  little  structure  and  holding  the 
Lif  ant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  soaroely  adds  to  the  realism  of  the 
effect 

Quite  naturally  CatholidBm  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  pagan  idea  that  the  constellations  held  sway  over  the 
differfflit  parte  of  the  human  body,  and  the  siunte  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  stars. 

The  sainto  of  the  Romonista  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  sodiaeU  eon- 
■telUtiona  in  their  goremment  of  the  porta  of  mac's  bod;,  and  so  for  every 
linbe  thqr  have  a  saint,  Thua^  St  Otilia  keepes  the  head  instead  of  Ariet; 
St  BlasJna  b  iq>pointed  to  govern  the  necke  instead  of  Tanrns ;  St.  Lawrenee 
ke^MS  the  baeke  and  shoolderB  instead  of  Gemini,  Coneer  and  Leo;  St. 
EnunDos  mles  the  bell;  with  the  entrayls,  in  the  plaee  of  Libra  and  Seorpins; 
in  the  stead  of  Sagittarius,  Caprieomos^  AijuarioB  and  Piseee,  the  holy 
(Imreh  of  B(Hne  hath  elected  St.  Bni^arde,  St.  Boehos,  St  QoirinitiB,  Bt 
John,  and  many  others,  which  govern  the  thigfaes,  feet,  shinnes  and  kneeai" 

"Fettigrew,  "On  Bnperstitloiu  Cotmeeted  with  the  Histeiy  and  Praetiet 
of  Medictae  aad  BnigKj,"  p.  34.    (QuetaUra  tna  UeUoa,  "  Astnlogaster," 

f.ao.) 
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When  we  consider  how  many  beantif  nl  and  Bymbolio  rites 
and  obserranoes  have  marked  tbe  celebration  of  saint's  days 
and  holidays  in  the  Old  World,  and  how  few  of  these  have 
been  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  onr  own  country,  we 
most  find  this  most  regrettable.  Of  late  years  thwe  has 
been  a  maiked  tendency  to  iuoreaae  tiie  number  of  holi- 
days, and  in  a  few  cases  to  revive  the  celebration  of  old 
holidays,  bnt  the  popular  idea  of  the  best  way  to  celebrate 
these  oocasions  se^us  to  be  confined  to  maMng  them  carni- 
vals of  noise  and  disorder.  This  is  largely  owing  to  a  lade 
of  intelligent  gnidanoe,  for  it  is  too  mnch  to  expect  that  any 
people,  above  all  tbose  so  practical  as  our  Amerioan  people, 
can  spontaneously  evolve,  at  short  notice,  an  emblematio 
expression  of  the  idea  underlying  the  festival.  If,  however, 
a  beautiful  and  adequate  symbolism  were  presented  in  a  con- 
orete  form,  the  masses  of  the  people  would  grasp  its  signifi- 
cance quickly  enough,  and  would  thus  gain  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter conception  of  the  historic  anniversary  or  the  time- 
honored  festival  they  were  called  upon  to  celebrate. 

The  saint's  days  on  which  the  ggmmer  and  winter  sol- 
stioes  fdl  were  memorized  by  distichs.    For  instanoe: 

8t  Bama)^  brightl    St  Baxnal^  bri^l 
The  longest  di^  ood  the  shgrtsBt  njg^t. 

8L  Thomas  gra;  I   St.  Thomas  gray  1 
Tha  longest  night  and  the  shortest  day. 

The  former  of  the  verses  is  probably  the  earlier,  as  St 
Barnabas'  Day  is  Jane  11,  the  day  on  which  the  summer 
solstice  fell  in  England  for  some  time  before  the  reform  of 
the  "Old  Style"  calendar,  in  1752,  replaced  this  date;  while 
St  Thomas'  Day  is  December  21,  the  date  of  the  winter 
solstice  in  onr  modem  calendar." 

Writing  of  the  ori^  of  the  rural  superstitions  in  re- 

"  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  Seriee,  toL  Tiii,  Lcmdon,  1869,  p.  2^. 
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gard  to  tiie  weather  on  oertain  saint's  days,  Wehrenfels 
quotes  the  distich : 

If  Panl'B  Day  be  fair  and  d«ar 
It  fweehowB  an  happy  Tear. 

andooutinneB: 

!nw  oontraiy  has  happwed  a  tfaonaand  Times,  bnt  bowerer  this  cannot 
destroy  the  Bale.  It  once  happened;  eertainly,  say  they,  these  Bnles  of  the 
Hnebaadmen  are  not  to  be  despised;  see  how  exactly  th^  an  made  good  by 
Experience.  Thus  a  great  Part  of  Mankind  reasons;  which  if  tne  ecouider, 
he  will  neither  depend  mneh  upon  the  Content  of  the  eommon  People  in 
these  TtungB,  n<^  wonder  at  so  great  a  Number  of  most  siUy  Opinima.* 

TEBSEB  ON  SAINTS'  DATS  AT  VARIOUS  SEASONS 
or  THE  YEAR." 
Janiui72&.    Saint  Paul's  Day : 

If  the  Blonds  make  dai^  the  sky, 
Qreat  store  of  people  then  will  die; 
If  there  be  either  anow  or  rain, 
Tben  will  be  dear  all  kinds  of  gnun. 

(Bobin  Forby,  "  Vocsbnlary  of  East  An^ia,"  London,  1830.) 

SooMwhat  different  m  a  Latin  form: 

Clara  dies  Panli  mnltas  eegetes  nitant  amni. 
Si  fnerint  nebnln,  ant  venti,  enmt  proelia  genti. 

FtobmatyS.  CandlanuuDay: 

If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bri^it, 
Winter  will  have  anotfaer  fli^; 
If  on  Candlemas  day  it  be  shower  and  rain, 
Winter  is  gone  and  will  not  some  again. 

(John  Ray,  "A  Collection  of  Englisb  Proverbs,"  2d  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1678.) 

rebroaiyia.   St  Enlalia's  Day : 

If  the  sun  shines  on  St.  Enlalie's  day. 
It  is  good  for  apples  and  dder  they  asy. 

Wehrenfels,  "A  Dissertation  on  Bnperstition"  p.  SS;  prefixed  to  "Ofr 
■J  nion^ta  on  the  Power  of  Coring  the  Eing's-Eril,"  Londm,  1748. 
<*  Lean's  Collectanea,  toL  1,  Bristol,  1902,  pp.  S7S-3S4. 
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TibnMrjlL  BL  Talantin^a  D^: 
On  St.  ValeDttiM'i  d^ 
Cut  bettia  ID  d^ 
BntooStCbad 
Sow  good  or  bad. 
fSeed  tima  of  tbii  LcnUo  crop  liiiiitod  batmea  Fabruny  14  lad 
HwdiS.) 

rebniar724.    8tU«ttlua8*Di7: 
Saint  Matthew  (Sept.  21) 
Qet  eandleatieks  new} 
BLHatth^ 
Lay  candlealJcto  by 

UanhL   StDavid'aDsy: 

Quoth  Saint  David,  "  111  have  a  floDd." 
Saith  oDx  Lady  [Hch.  25]  "  111  have  aa  good." 
{Beferring  to  spring  tidea  in  Walea,  from  Foot  Bobin'a  aimmaA^ 
1684.) 

Janel£.   St  Vitna'Day; 

If  Saint  Vitus'  day  be  nuny  weather, 
It  will  rain  for  thirty  daya  together. 

<M .  A.  Denham,  "  Proverfae  and  Popular  Sayings  Relating  to 
the  Seasons,"  Ferty  Soc.,n846.) 

July  16.   St  Swithin'tDay: 

St  Bwithin's  day,  if  thou  doat  rain. 
For  for^  daya  it  will  remain; 
St  Bwithin'a  day,  if  thon  be  fair. 
For  forty  days  t'will  rain  nae  mair. 

(U.  A.  Denham,  "  Proverba  and  Popular  Sayinj^  ittMaiiwtg  to 
the  Seasone,"  Per^  Soo.,  1S46.) 

Jnly  16:  All  the  tears  that  St  Swithin  can  eiy 
Aug.  24 :  Saint  Bartholomew'B  dosty  mantle  wipea  dry. 
(B.  Inwards, "  Weather  Lor^"  Ixmdon,  1893.) 

July  20.    St.  Margaret's  Day: 

"  Uargaret's  floods  "  (heavy  rains). 
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JaiyiS.   St.Janei'Dar: 

"  WluMver  eat*  oyiten  on  St.  JamM*  di^  will  nonr  maA  mmaj." 
(If.  A.  Denham,  "  ProTocb*  and  Popular  Sajriniy  Bdating  to 
Qw  Seasons,"  Ymsf  Soe,  ISM.) 

Angnat24.  St.Barthftlomew'BDa;: 
St  Baithol(»new 
Brings  mdd  dew. 

(Jtdm  Bay,  "A  Colleetum  of  En«^  ProreilM,''  2d   ad., 
Cambridge,  167B.) 

OetolMr28.  Bt  Simon  and  St  Jnde: 
Simon  and  Jnde 
All  the  ships  on  tlia  sea  tome  thqr  do  erowd. 

Dost  then  know  bar  thenf 

Trap.  As  well  as  I  know  'twill  rain  npon 

Simon  and  Judo's  da;  next 

(UiddletiM, "  The  Soaring  Oiri,"  Aet  6,  So.  1.) 

Now  a  eontinnal  Simoa  and  Judo's  rain  beat  all  your  faithen  w 
flat  down  as  paneakesl 
(Idttn,  Aflt  n,  Se.  L) 

KoTMuber  U.    St  Martin's  Day : 

Expect  St  Kartin's  sonuner,  ballon  d^yi. 

(Sbakupeare,  "  I  Henry  VI,"  Art  1,  Se.  3.) 

DaeemberlS.    StLn^'sDay; 
Iioer  [bri^t]  ligbt 
Tbe  shortest  day  and  the  longest  nigbt 
(For  a  long  time,  before  the  chtmge  of  tbe  calendar,  St  Lney^  J)ay 
ecoTeeponded  to  our  21st  of  December.) 

December  21.    St  Thomas'  Day: 

St  Thomas  gray,  St  Thomas  gr^ 
The  longest  ni^t  and  the  shOTteet  day. 

Deesmlier27.    St  JcJm  the  Enngalisf •  Di^ : 
Never  med  the  man 
That  lead  in  his  fnel  before  St.  John. 

(Bobin  Forby, "  Tooabnlaiy  of  East  Aa^ia,'*  London,  1S30.) 
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Additional  venes  on  Cudlanuw  Da;  (PimflcBtimi  of  tha  BlaMed  Viigm) : 

If  the  8IID  abinea  brig^it  on  Candlemaa  Day, 

The  half  of  the  wintar'B  not  yet  away. 
In  Latin: 

Si  wtA  aplendeBoat  Uaria  pnrifluota, 

Uajor  erit  glaeies  post  fetftum  quam  ant*. 

SAINTS'  DAYS 

AsBiAH.  September  8.  As  also  of  his  wife,  Natalia.  AnniTersary  of 
tranalatitHi  of  his  relics  to  Rome;  anciently  his  testiTal  on  day  of  his 
martyrdom,  Uarob  i,  306.  Patron  of  soldiers  in  Flanden,  Oermany, 
and  northern  Fiance;  also  against  the  plague.  Bdies  in  Abbey  of  St 
Adrian,  G«arsburg,  Belginm ;  and  elsewhere. 

Ajba.  Angost  5.  £spedally  celebrated  in  Augsbnig,  of  which  city  (her 
native  one)  she  is  patroness.   Martyred  Aug.  7, 304. 

Aqatha.  Febmary  6.  Patronen  of  Ifalta,  and  Catania,  Sicily.  Died  Feb- 
ruary 6,  251. 

AaNU.    January  2L    Supposed  umiTersary  of  martyrd<H&  in  301. 

Albam.  June  22.  Fint  EngUsh  saint  and  martyr,  died  Jane  22,  303. 
Present  town  of  St.  Albans  uptm  site  of  martyrdom. 

AiftnT.F.     June  11.    Patron  of  Eiom,  France.    Died  475. 

AuBttosB.  DecendterT.  Patron  of  Milan.  Died  April  ^  397.  Founder  of 
church,  now  Sanf  Ambrog^o  basilica  Uaggiore,  Milan,  in  387.  One 
of  four  Latin  Fathers. 

Andrew.    November  30.   Apostle,  patron  of  Scotland  and  Buseia. 

Aknc  Jnly  26.  Supposed  anniversary  of  her  death.  Mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.   Patroness  of  Canada. 

ANSBbH.    April  21.   Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1033-1109). 

Ahthont.    January  17.   Hermit  (251-356). 

Ahthohy  of  Pabda.    June  13.   Died  June  13, 1231. 

AeOLLOSii.  February  9.  Martyred  Felmiary  9,  250.  Patroness  of  OtOBS 
suffering  from  toothache. 

Athanasius.    May  2.    One  of  four  Greek  Fathere.   Died  M^  2, 373. 

AuQUSnss.  August  28.  Died  430.  Patron  of  theologians  and  learning. 
Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa.    One  of  four  Latin  Fathers. 

AnoDSTmB.    May  26.   Apostle  to  England  in  566.   Died  May  26, 604. 

BabiiiAS.  S^tember  1  (14)  in  Eastern  Church;  January  24  in  Westoit 
Church  (237-250).  Bi^iop  of  Antioch.  Belies  said  to  have  silaooed 
the  revived  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  during  rogn  of  Julian  tha 
Apostate. 
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BAMia*.    Deeamber  4.    PatroiuBa  of  Fnnra,  libiitna  and  OmiUn^ 

Italy,  and  (rf  armonren  and  gnoBinitlis.   Died  Dacember  4, 235  ( t). 
B4ni«fpA«,    June  11.  Bis  lorthday.  One  of  the  patrons  of  Uilan.  Apoatla. 
BiKisoLOiaw.    AiigQst24.    Apostle. 
BlfltL  THX  QsMtT.    Jtaatay  1,  Eastern  Chimlii  June  14,  WoBtem  Chnnh 

(32ft-380). 
BA3SIU1A.    Jonaaiy  30  m  Franee;  Jannaiy  20  in  Bomaa  Uai^rology 

(died  ea.  680). 
BiXO(BBi.vair.    October  1.    Patnn  of  Obeat  (680-663). 
BnraiHOr.    Mareb  21.    Foimder  of  Bmedietine  Order  (480-643). 
BavAiD  or  Clukvadx.    Angost  20.    Foonder  of  Abbey  of  Claimiu^ 

one  of  the  Fathers  of  tbaCbureb  (10S1-11&3). 
BBorisD  or  Mbntbor.    June  IS.  Foonder  of  bospieae  in  the  Alps, "  Oreat 

St.  Bemaid"  and  "Little  St.  Bernard"  (923-1008  t). 
BUUE.    Febmsiy  3.    Patron  of  Bsgosa,  and  of  those  afOieted  with  throat 

diseasea.    Bishop  of  Sebaate,  Ci^pedoaa  (died  316). 
BomvAOB.    June  5.   Apostle  of  Oermany  (680-765). 
Bbidokt  <S  BsiDi.    Febnuuy  1.    PatronflBs  of  Ireland  (4fi0-521). 
Baaso,    OetoberO.    Foonder  of  Carthusian  Order  (1036-1101). 
CATHEBon.    November  25.    PatnuieHB  of  Venice  md  appealed  to  against 

diseasM  of  the  tongue^ 
Caxkbohi  or  Soma.    Patroness  of  Siena;  lived  in  fourteenth  flentory, 
CaonjA.    NoTflnber  22.    Patroness  of  saered  mane  (died  100). 
CuitKKT.    Novonber  23.    Patron  of  farrien  and  blaekamiths  (died  100). 
€0UJiiBAK.    Norember  21.    Irish  ssint  (643-61S), 

Gkbpoi  and  Cubpikian.    October  25.   Patrons  of  shoemahers  (died  284). 
CVTBami.    Harch  20.    Patron  saint  of  Dnriiani,  Englaiid  (died  687). 
Datid.    March  1.    Patron  saint  of  Wales  (446-640). 
Dmlah.    July  24.   first  bishop  of  Ardmor^  Lreland. 
Dntis.    OetoberO.    Patron  of  Franee.    IdTingin250. 
Douma    Aagast4.    FoonderofDominiean  Order  (1170-1221). 
SDiravD.    NovflDiber  20l    King  of  East  Anglis  and  mailyr  (died  870). 
Sdvako.    HardilS.   EingofEn^andaadmai^  (062-978). 
EsVAaD  THi  CoNTiasOB.    October  13.    King  of  Ei^jand  (1004-1066). 
EuzABKrH  or  HtmcuBT.    Norember  18.    Dan^^ter  of  Alexander  n,  King 

of  Hungary  (1207-1231). 
EufO  (Erashcb).    Jane  2  (died  304). 

Slot  (Buonra).    December  1.   Patronof  goldsmiths  (588-669 ). 
Bmna    NoTMBber  4.    Eldest  son  of  SL  Stephen  of  Hnngary. 
Ewcauai. 
18 
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Esio  (obHihbt).    Key  is.   PatronofSmdea  (died  1151). 

Ethkakdi.  (Acmrr).    Ootober  17.    Prineess  of  Eut  Anglia  (died  679). 

EuFHzmA.    Septamber  16.   Pstroncm  of  Chaleedon  (died  os.  3(^7). 

Fbjoitu.    November  23.   PKtxonen  of  male  heira  (died  173). 

FiLLAN.    January  9.   Scotch  saint  (died  os.  649). 

I^LOKBKA  (FiLUHisA,  Peuxuckna).    Angngt  10.    Bnpposititiana sunt. 

Trlsob  cpt  Abbisl    October  i.    Founder  of  Fnmoiaaan  Order  (1182- 

1226). 
Ttixcu  Xatibl   December  3.   Patnm  and  Apostle  of  India  (1G06-1552). 
fMaoBwan.    October  19.    Patrooeea  of  city  and  aninnitT  of  Ozfwd, 

dan^ter  of  Sidan,  Prinee  of  Oxford  (died  oa.  740). 
QiNKVixvB.    Jannaiy  3.   Patroness  of  Paris. 
Oscnai.    April  23.   Patron  of  England,  of  Oermuiy  and  Tenio^  of  ad- 

dios  and  armonrers  (bom  third  century). 
OiLKS.    September  1,    Patron  of  Edinbnr;^  (ca.  640-). 
CtanxsT  THi  Qbut.    Uareh  12  (bom  540). 
OuDUi^    Jannaiy  8.    Patrmi  of  Bmssels  (bom  middle  of  seventh  een- 

tnry). 
BXLESA.    Angnst  16.    Wife  of  Ctmstantina,  mother  of  Ccmstantine  the 

Great  (died  328). 
Hxmr  OT  Bavabu.    Jnly  IS.    Patron  of  Bavaria.    Emperor  (^nry  EC) 

<rf  Oemkany  (972-1024). 
HiUBT.    Jannary  14  (died  368). 
HoHOBAfrcB.    BiBh<^  of  Aiies.    IMed  Jannaiy  6, 429. 
HOKCnuroB  (HOHoai).    May  16.    Patron  of  bakers.    Bishop  of  Api'""«- 

(Diad  690.) 
Edbbt  ot  Ijeok.    November  3.    Patron  of  the  chase  and  of  io^  (died 

727). 
lONAHUS  LoTOiiA.    July  3.   Founder  of  Jesnit  Order  (1491-1556). 
IsnXAKTHBpLOUiTHicAii  (leidroelLttbntdor).   Hay  16.   Patron  of  Madrid 

and  of  farmers  (bom  ca.  1110-1170). 
Javxb  the  Gbeat.    July  26.   Apoetlej  patrm  of  Spain  and  of  pilgrims  to 

Jerosalem  (died  42) . 
jAHUABniB.    September  19.    Patrtm  of  Naples  (died  305). 
JvOMK.    September  30.    Patron  of  soholars.     One  of  the  four  Latin 

Fathen  (342-420). 
JOEN  rBM  Baitist.    Jane  24,  or  Midgnnunw  Day. 
Jobs  thi  EvAKOSLm.    Deeeaiiber  27  (died  101). 
JoBtpa.     Haroh  19. 
JuiUH  Hoaraunn.    Janoaiy  9.   Patxon  of  hospitals  (disd  313). 
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JusnNA  or  Padva.    October  7.    One  of  tbe  pstrons  of  Padua  and  VentM 

(died  303). 
Kkkelk.    Deemnber  13  and  July  17.    Sod  of  Kennlpb,  King  of  Hmeia 


EzTVB  (Kbtna).    Cornieh  saint  (died  680). 

KnJAiT.    July  8.    Irish  saint  (died  689). 

Lavbxkce.     August    10.      Patron    of    Nuremberg,    Qraioa,    and    of    tbe 

EscoriaL 
I^ONHABDT.    November  6.    Patron  of  prisotiers  and  slaves ;  in  Bavaria,  of 

eattie  (died  ea.  560). 
Luor  (Ldcu).     December  13.    Patron  of  Syracuse,  and  against  aye-di^ 

eases. 
LODidLLA.    September  16.    Patron  of  Bohemia.    Queen  of  that  eountar; 

(died  ca.  920). 
Luke.     October  18.    Patron  of  painters. 
Uacaire  the  Elder.     January  15.     (Fourth  century.) 
Hacaibe  THE  TODNOCK.     January  2.    (Fourth  century.) 
MaijO  (Uacu>u).    Noranber  IS.    Patron  of  St.  Ualo,  France  (died  627), 
Uaboabst.    July  20.    One  of  the  patrons  of  Cremona  and  of  women  in 

childbirth  (died  fourth  century). 
Uabk.     April  25.    EvangeliBt  (died  68). 
Habtha  of  Bbthany.    July  20.    Patroness  of  eooks  and  honaewlTes  (died 

84). 
UABTm  OF  ToUBS.    November  11,  Martinmas.     Patron  of  Touts  and  of 

beggars,  tavern-keepers  and  wine-growers  (316-397). 
Uabt  TiAaOALtsi.    July  22.    Patroness  of  Provence  and  of  Haiveilles  as 

well  as  of  penitent  fallen  women. 
Uatthias.    February  24. 

Maubice.    September  22.   Patron  of  Austria,  Savoy,  Uantna,  and  of  foot- 
soldiers  (fourth  century). 
Michael.    September  29.   Archangel 
NiCHOiiAa.    December  6.    Archbishop  of  Myra  in  Lyeia,  patnm  of  Bnasia, 

and  eepeeially  of  serfs  and  serfdom  (died  342). 
Olaf.    July  29.     Patron  of  Norway.     Not  eaoimized  bat  informally 

accepted. 
Odxk  (OmNE).    August  24.   Patron  of  Bouen  (696-483). 
Pahtaleone.    Jane  27.   Patron  of  physicians  (fourth  century). 
Patbice.    March  17.   Patron  of  Ireland  (bom  ea.  366). 
PADL.    June  29  (with  St  Peter),  and  Jannary  25. 
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Fim.    Jim«  29;  also  August  1,  St  Pater's  Chsius,  and  Jannar;  IS,  Cbab 

of  St  Poter. 
Phiup.    May  1.   Patxon  of  Brabant  and  Liuamburg. 
Pkiuf  Nkbi.    Uay  26.   Founder  of  Ontoriaa  Order  (1515-1586). 
PcOiTCASF.    Jsnuaiy  26.    Bishop  of  Smyrna  (died  167). 
Qmsrufi.     (No  day.)    Bones  in  ebureh  of  Our  I^dy  of  Qran,  Hoboken, 

eoshTined  June  1, 1856,  Archbishop  Baili^  offldating. 
BoCKi  (BoGH,  BoQux).    August  10.    Patron  of  prisoners  and  the  aA, 

espeoiaUy  the  plagoe-Btricken  (bom  ea.  1280-1327). 
JUoLua.    October  23.    Patron  of  Booen  (died  639). 
BojntAUi.    Fflbruat;  7  (956-1027). 

BOSALU.    September  4.    Pfttroness  of  Palenno  (died  1160). 
Buiuu)  (Bdmbau)).    November  3,   Patron  of  BraeUqr  and  Bnekin|^uui^ 

Eni^and.    Son  of  King  of  Nortbnmtnis. 
SaaoLABnOA,    February  10.    Sister  of  St  Benedict  (died  oa.  543). 
SsBAUt.    Son  of  a  Danish  bing  (ei^th  century). 
SlBASlUK,    January  20.    Patron  of  C3ii«msec^  M«nntiw..ij  Oetting^  Palma, 

Borne,  SoisBODS,  and  of  arcbeis  (fourth  century). 
Sbcdndus.    March  30.    Patron  of  Asti  (died  119). 
Stephxh.    Deeember  26.    Patron  of  hoivee. 
SwiTHiM  (Switbck).    July  15.    Patron  of  Winchester  (died  862). 
Stiifs(«oba.    July  18.    Only  in  Oreek  Chorah.    A  Jewish  martyr,  ths 

mother  of  the  Maecabees  (second  century  b.0.). 
Trksa.    October  15.   Patron  of  Spain  (1516-1582). 
Thomas  iBiCKiT.   July  7  (1U7-U70). 

Thomas  Diotmdb.    December  21.   Apoetle,  patron  of  Portugal  and  Pafana. 
Urban.    May  25.   Pope  and  mar^  (died  236). 
Dbsula.    October  21.    Patroness  of  young  girts,  and  of  edueaticmal  in- 

atitntiona  (died  383). 
Valkntihk.    February  14  (first  oentnty). 
VisoMioA.    Shrove  Tuesday  (first  century). 
VicrOB.    Patron  of  Marseilles  (fourth  CMituty), 
ViHCEHT.   January  22.   Patnm  of  Lisbon,  Valencia,  Saragosss,  IGIan,  and 

Ch&ions. 
ViKCBNT  DB  Paul.    July  19.    Founder  of  Order  of  the  Bisters  of  Charily. 
Vims.    June  16.    Patnm  of  Bohemia,  Saxiniy,  Sioily,  and  of  dancers  and 

aetora  (third  century), 
Walbubqa.    February  26  (died  ea.  778). 
William.    January  10.    Patnm  of  Bruges  (died  1209). 
WnmsB).    NoTember  3.  British  maiden  of  seventh  oentnty. 
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0n  t^t  Seligfoujs  Vi»  of  mtimfi  fbtomjt 

^TKB  precious  stone  mentioned  in  the  earliest  biblical 
^^  reference,  Qen.  ii,  12,  and  there  translated  onyx,  is 
rMidered  cbrysoprase  in  the  Septoagint  version,  and  is  bj 
others  referred  to  the  emerald  on  the  ground  that  tiie  land 
of  Havilali,  where  it  is  there  said  to  oocar.  Is  thought  to 
have  been  a  part  of  what  was  later  called  Sc^thia,  and  as 
anch  would  include  the  raaerald  re^on  of  the  Urals.  But  the 
ancient  raneralds  are  now  known  to  have  oome  largely  from 
Upper  Egypt,  and  such  vague  conjeotnrea  are  of  little  use 
in  determining  what  stone  was  really  meant  In  this  most 
andent  allusion.  Professor  Hanpt  has  even  suggested  that 
we  mig^t  translate  the  Hebrew  word  skoham  used  in  this 
passage  by  "pearl,"  since  be  conjectures  that  oae  of  the 
four  "rivers"  surrounding  the  land  of  Havilah  was  the 
Persian  Oulf . 

For  all  attempted  identifications  of  the  stones  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  principally  dependent  upon  the 
Ore^  version  of  the  Seventy.  As  this  was  made  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  not  far  from  the  time  of  Theopbrastus, 
whose  work  on  gems  we  shall  presently  mention,  the  names 
at  that  time  adopted  by  the  Greek  translators  may  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  correct  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
difficulty  lies  more  in  the  translation  of  the  classical  names 
into  the  English,  and  arises  largely  from  the  unsdentifio 
nomenclature  of  the  anci^Lts;  the  same  name  being  em- 
ployed for  stones  that  resemble  each  other  to  the  eye,  but 
which  are  now  well  distinguished  l^  chemical  and  i^iysi- 
eal  differ^ioea  formerly  unknown. 

rr 
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^^  There  are  some  traces  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  precious 
stones  as  amulets.  In  Prorerbs  xrii,  8,  we  read  that ' '  a  gift 
is  like  a  precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner;  whitherso- 
ever he  tumetb  be  proepereth."  This  passage  is  rendered 
somewhat  differentiy  in  the  Anthorized  Version,  but  the 
above  translation  is  evidently  more  correct.  The  stones  of 
the  breastplate  were  of  coarse  amnlets  in  a  certain  saise, 
and  possibly  oracles  also,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  probable 
that  the  Hebrews  shared  in  the  belief  common  to  all  the 
peoples  around  thezn,  althoagh  opposition  of  the  orthodox 
to  all  magical  practices  prevented  them  from  going  into  par- 
ticulars ia  regard  to  such  superstitions  fancies. 

In  support  of  his  theory  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
the  Hebrew  high-priest  signified  the  stones  of  the  breast- 
plate worn  on  the  sacred  ephod,  and  should  be  rendered 
"perfectly  brilliant,"  Bellermann  cites  the  passage  in 
Ezekiel  (chap,  xzviii,  verse  14),  where  he  writes  of  "fiery 
stones  "  in  treating  of  the  royal  splendors  of  the  ruler  of  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Tyre.  As  to  the  oracular  utter- 
ances of  the  high-priest  when,  clad  in  the  ephod  and  wearing 
the  glittering  breastplate,  he  sought  for  the  counsel  of  the 
Almighty,  this  author  rejects  the  idea  that  the  divine  will 
was  revealed  by  changes  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  stones,  by 
casting  of  lots,  of  by  a  mysterious  use  of  the  ineffable  name, 
the  Tetragrammaton,  J  h  w  h  (Jahweh),  but  believes  that 
the  answer  to  the  questions  was  communicated  to  the  hig^- 
priest  by  an  inner  voice,  an  inspiration  similar  to  that 
vouchsafed  to  the  great  prophets  of  Israel.'/ 

A  curious  analogy  to  the  use  by  Christians  of  fragments 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  True  Cross  as  amulets, 
was  the  employment  by  the  Talmudic  Jews  of  chips  from  an 

'Johann  Joachim  BellermBnn,  "Die  Urim  nnd  Thnmmim,  die  Altesten 
Oatunen,"  Berlin,  1824,  pp.  El,  22.  For  a  full  account  of  the  breastplate  see 
the  preMut  writer's  "  The  Curious  Lore  of  Preeiova  Stones,"  FhiUdelphia  and 
L«Bdon,  1S13,  chap,  vlii,  pp.  276-306. 
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idol  or  from  Bomething  that  had  been  offered  to  an  idol, 
for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was 

severely  cond^nned  by  the  Babbis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  statements  of  Arab  his- 
torians that  the  mnnuny  of  CSieops,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Qreat  Pyramid,  was  decorated  with  a  pectoral  of  predons 
stones.  As  the  regal  and  priestly  functions  were  united  in 
the  monarch,  we  may  have  here  the  first  form  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate. 

The  Arab  historian  Abd  er-Bahman,  writing  in  829  a.d., 
states  that  Al  Mamoun(813-833),  son  of  Haronn-al-Baschid, 
entered  the  great  pyramid  and  found  the  body  of  Cheops : 

In  s  stone  sucophagas  was  a  green  stone  etatne  of  a  man,  like  aa 
emerald,  eontuning  a  human  body,  eovered  with  a  sheet  of  fine  gold  orna- 
mented with  a  great  quantity  of  precions  stones;  on  the  breast  was  a  priee- 
lesB  sword,  on  the  head  a  ruby  as  lai^  aa  a  hen's  e^,  brilliant  as  a  flame. 
I  have  seen  the  statne  which  contained  the  body;  it  was  near  the  palace  of 
F&ttat. 

Bssentially  the  same  account  is  given  by  Ebub  Abd  el- 
Holem,  another  Arab,  who  says : 

One  saw  beneath  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  a  ahamber  with  a  hollow 
priami,  in  whieh  was  a  statne  of  stone  enotoeing  tke  body  of  a  man,  who  had 
on  the  breast  a  pectoral  of  gold  enriched  by  fine  stones,  and  a  sword  of  in- 
estimable prise,  OQ  the  head  a  carbuncle  the  size  of  an  egg,  brilliant  as  tli« 
son,  on  which  were  characters  no  man  eould  read. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mariette  Bey  these  details  are  so 
cironmstantial  aa  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  mnmmy  of 
Cheops  was  found  by  Mamoon,  but  he  believes  that  the  body 
was  covered  with  a  gilt  wrapper  and  thai  the  stones  were 
paste  imitations.  The  ruby  was  probably  the  "urseus,"  the 
sacred  asp,  emblon  of  royalty,  and  the  wonderful  sword 
may  have  be«i  a  sceptre  or  a  poniard  similar  to  those  found 
in  tombs  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  and  in  that  of  Queen  Aah- 
Hotep;  the  statue  of  green  serpentine  often  occurs  in  later 
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tombs.    Should  tbii  view  be  correct,  pndoaa  atones  were 
imitated  in  glass  at  a  very  remote  period.'* 

An  ezoeedingly  fine  speoimea  of  andent  Egyptian  gold- 
smith's work,  now  in  the  Lonvre  Mnseom,  Paris,  is  a  pen- 
dant terminating  in  a  ball's  head,  each  of  the  horns  being 
tipped  with  a  littie  balL  Above  the  donble  reins  are  four 
rondelles,  one  of  gold,  two  of  a  material  still  nndetermined, 
and  one  of  lapis  lazuli ;  the  different  parts  of  the  pendant  are 
connected  by  gold  wire.  Its  most  interesting  and  attractive 
featare,  however,  is  a  polished  hexagonal  amethyst,  en- 
graved on  both  faces.  Jn  each  case  the  form  of  a  priest  is 
figured;  in  one  he  appears  with  his  official  staff  or  wand, 
and  in  the  other  he  is  represented  as  bearing  an  incense- 
bnmer  and  offering  the  mineral  and  vegetable  sacrifices ;  an 
Oriental  pearl  is  set  above  the  engraved  amethyst  The  re- 
ligions and  saorifioial  significance  of  this  ornament,  coupled 
with  the  costliness  of  the  materials  and  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  woi^manship,  mahe  it  likely  that  we  have  here 
an  amulet  or  talisman  made  for  some  Egyptian  of  very  high 
rank.' 
'' — -  St.  Jerome  (3467-420  a.d.),  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiab 
(liv,  11, 12),  alludes  to  the  verses  of  Ezekiel  describing  the 
glories  of  the  King  of  Tyre  and  the  precious  stones  with 
whioh  he  was  adorned.  Evidently  Jerome  believed  that  this 
passage  was  to  be  taken  symbolically,  for  he  asks : 

Who  Mold  htn  10  littlo  judgmont  tnd  intoUigeiuw  u  to  think  that  tny 
Prinee  of  Tyn  whjitev«r  ihotild  be  set  in  the  Paradise  of  Ood,  and  have  hia 
plaoe  anumg  the  ChenUin,  or  eonld  fancy  that  he  dwelt  with  the  glowing 
atonea,  whidi  we  ahoold  without  doubt  nnderatand  aa  the  angels  and  the 
eabitial  Tiitnes.' 

■■  Wallaoe-Dnnlop, "  Olasi  In  the  Old  World,"  London,  n.  d,  p.  Sw 
■  From  "  Jawellm'  CSrenlar  Weekly,"  Nor.  1^  1911. 
*  Sanetii  EusebU  HSeroivini  "  Opera  Omnia,"  ed.  Ugne^  tdL  tr,  FarlsUs, 
IMS,  oola  SiS,  M4. 
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It  would  be  both  oarions  and  interesting  if  we  eonld 
trace  a  connection  between  the  significance  of  the  names  of 
the  Hebrew  tribes  and  those  of  the  breastplate  gems  assigned 
to  the  tribes.  In  andent  times  names  were  mnch  more 
significant  than  they  are  to-day,  and  the  tribal  names  in  par- 
ticular poBsessed  for  the  Hebrews  a  symbolic  meaning,  bnt 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  induced  any  marked  tendency 
to  connect  the  colors  or  the  symbolic  meanings  of  the  differ- 
ent stones  with  the  fame,  or  with  the  characteristics  or 
fortunes  of  the  several  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fonn- 
dation  stones,  as  symbols  of  the  Apostles,  became  a  favorite 
thfflne  with  the  early  Christian  writers.  Possibly  the  neglect 
of  ancient  Hebrew  writers  to  perform  a  similar  task  in  con- 
nection with  the  breastplate  stones  might  still  be  made  good, 
even  at  this  late  date,  and  an  effort  in  this  direction  might 
result  in  giving  a  wider  range  to  the  symbolic  value  of  cer- 
tain well-known  gems. 

The  name  Reuben  signifies  "Behold  a  Son,"  and  this  has 
been  given  a  Messianic  meaning  by  some  commentators. 
In  Jacob's  enigmatic  blessing,  "excellency  of  dignity"  and 
"excellency  of  power"  are  attributed  to-  Beuben,  but  this 
birthright  is  taken  from  him  because  of  a  heinous  sin  he  has 
committed.  Still  we  mi^t  see  in  the  camelian,  the  gem  of 
Benben,  a  symbol  of  "dignity"  and  "power." 

Simeon  haa  been  variously  rendered  "Hearing"  or 
* '  Hearkener.  *  *  The  blessing  aoouses  him  of  an  act  of  cruelty 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  brother  Levi.  To  the  peridot, 
or  chrysolite,  dedicated  to  Simeon,  could  be  appropriately 
assigned  the  meaning  "good  tidings." 

The  priestly  functions  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  expressed 
by  the  name  itself  whidi  means  "attached"  or  **joined," 
that  is,  to  the  altar.  Hence  in  the  emerald  we  should  see  the 
Bymbol  of  "dedication"  or  "ministration,"  in  addition  to  ita 
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other  and  better  known  meaningB,  eadk  u  "hope/*  "faith,*' 

and  "reBurrection.** 

For  the  tribe  of  Jndah  we  have  the  mby,  and  here  the 
meaning  of  the  name, ' '  praised,  * '  fits  in  well  with  the  dignity 
of  the  rarie  and  glowing  ruby.    This  noble  gem  has  always 
been  a  favorite  adornment  for  royal  crowns  and  from  Jndah 
sprang  the  royalty  of  Israel.    The  I 
tribe  declares  that ' '  the  aceptre  shall  U' 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet 
This  is  often  taken  to  signify  the  < 
Kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Issachar,  signifying"reward,"  or 
gests  as  symbolic  meanings  of  the  tri 
"snocess"  and  "fmition."  This  ston 
ancients,  was  typical  of  heaven,  pr 
appearance  of  the  spedmens  most  hi 
times,  those  in  which  a  number  of  g 
tered  over  the  blue  surface  of  the  sto 
both  the  blue  of  heaven  and  the  hosts 

The  tribal  name  Zebulon  signifies 
this  tribe  is  assigned  a  dwelling-place 
on  the  domains  of  the  rich  Pheniclan 
could  thus  see  in  the  gem  of  Zebnlon, ' 
dominion  and  authority.  This  could  si 
the  old  superstitions  regarding  the  ot 
times  charged  with  bringing  discord  a 

Of  the  tribe  Joseph,  we  are  told  that  it  was  to  be  in- 
creased, and  this  meaning  is  contained  in  the  name  itself, 
which  is  rendered :  *  *  May  Ood  add. ' '  To  Joseph  were  prom- 
ised "blessings  of  heaven  above,"  and  "blessings  of  the 
deep  that  lieth  under."  The  sapphire,  probably  the  tribal 
stone  of  Joseph,  was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name 
hyacinth  and  was  a  stone  of  good  omen,  bringing  inoreaae 
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of  health  and  wealth ;  therefore  its  Bignificanoe  as  a  tribal 
gem  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  traditional  one. 

Benjamin  signifies  "sou  of  the  right  hand,"  hence  this 
name  denotes  strength  and  power.  This  meaning  accords 
well  with  what  is  said  in  Jacob's  blessing:  "Benjamin  shall 
raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devonr  the  prey  and 
at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil"  The  banded  agate  sym- 
bolizing this  tribe  woald  have  the  meaning  "strength"  and 
"mastery";  indeed,  according  to  other  sources  the  agate 
was  reputed  to  bring  victory  to  the  wearer. 

Dan  is  the  "judge"  among  the  tribes,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  In  Jacob's  blessing  Dan  is  said  to  be 
' '  a  serpent  by  the  way,  * '  and ' '  an  adder  in  the  path. ' '  These 
metaphors,  which  may  not  strike  us  as  commendatory  of 
the  tribe,  probably  indicated  the  craft  and  courage  of  the 
tribesmen  in  attacking  and  defeating  their  foes,  and  enrich- 
ing themselves  with  the  spoils  of  war.  The  amethyst,  as 
the  tribal  stone  of  Dan,  could  thus  signify  both  "  jndgment" 
and  "craft." 

To  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  given  the  beryl,  and  the  fact  that 
spheres  made  from  this  stone  were  believed  to  be  best 
adapted  for  use  in  crystal-gazing  makes  it  an  especially 
appropriate  gem  for  the  tribe  of  "good  fortune,"  this  being 
the  most  probable  signification  of  the  name  *  *  Gad,  * '  althon^ 
in  the  Bible  the  interpretation  '*&  troop,"  is  given.  The 
beryl  would  therefore  signify  "good  luck"  and  perhaps  also 
"cooperation." 

l^e  twelfth  and  last  tribe,  Asher,  has  the  jasper  for  its 
gem.  This  would  also  gain  an  auspicious  significance  from 
its  asBodation  with  Asher,  which  means  "happy."  To  the 
other  meanings  assigned  to  jasper  might  be  added  that  of 
"happiness."  As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  there  serans 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  jade  was  frequently  designated 
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jasper  in  andoit  timea,  and  this  atone  was  ereiywhere  be- 
lieved to  possess  wonderful  magio  powers. 

The  jasper  *  as  an  emblou  of  strength  and  fortitade  is 
noted  by  St  Jerome  in  his  oonunentary  on  leaiah  (Ut,  11, 
12),  where  he  writes  that  the  bnlwarira  or  walls  of  the  H0I7 
City  were  strengthened  by  jasper.  These  balwarka  served 
"to  overthrow  and  refate  every  proud  attack  against  the 
knowledge  of  Ood,  and  to  subject  falsehood  to  tmth.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  is  most  convincing  in  debate  and  best  forti- 
fied with  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  ia  a  bulwark  of  the 
QinrdL"'  Jerome  also  alludes  to  the  variety  of  jasper 
called  grammatias,  becanse  of  the  peculiar  markings,  sug- 
gesting letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  was  believed  to  poBseas 
great  talismanio  virtue,  especially  in  putting  to  flight  phan- 
toms and  apparitions,  since  the  markings  were  thought  to 
signify  some  potent  spell,  written  on  the  stone  by  nature's 
hand.  Of  another  kind  of  jasper,  "white  as  snow  or  sea- 
foam,  "  "  and  having  reddish  stains,  we  are  told  that  it  sym- 
bolizes the  spiritual  graces,  which  preserve  those  endowed 
with  than  from  vain  terrors ;  and  the  learned  Father  quotes 
as  descriptive  of  this  stone  the  words  of  Solomon's  Song 
(v,  10) :"  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy.'" 

Writing  of  the  sapphire  (lapis  lazuli),  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  Holy  City,  St  Jerome  likens  it  to  heaven 
and  to  the  air  above  us,  addhig,  somewhat  fancifully,  that 
we  might  apply  to  the  sapphire  the  words  of  Socrates  in  the 
"Clouds"  of  Aristophanes :  "I  walk  upon  air  and  look  down 
upon  the  Sun."  Turning  then  to  Holy  Scripture,  Jerome 
notes  the  well-known  passage  in  Ezekiel  (i,  26)  where  the 

*  SobmUdm  believed  to  be  rock  tirjitM. 

■SftBOtl  EuiriiU  HIero&Tml  *■  Open  OtDoU,"  ed.  Hlgne,  toL  It,  Fkriaiia,  IB6S, 
Ml.  S44. 

'  A  ftolned  or  oolored  maulre  qtutrt*. 

*SuiaU  EiucbU  HlemiTmi "  0pm  Ontnia,"  ed.  Mgne,  tdI.  It,  Parialio,  18U, 
mL  HS. 
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Throne  of  Ck>d  is  said  to  have '  *  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire 
stone,"  and  finds  in  this  text  a  proof  that  bine  denoted  the 
glory  of  Qod."  The  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  commentators 
in  finding  hidden  meanings  in  the  simplest  things  is  well 
shown  by  the  assertion  of  Thomas  de  Cantimpre  that  St. 
John  placed  the  emerald  fonrth  in  the  list  of  foundation 
stones,  beoaose  the  four  evangelists  are  constant  in  th^r 
praise  of  chastity.'  I 

Certain  gems  mid  stones  have  a  definite  relation  and 
appropriateness  to  the  various  religions  holidays  and  festi- 
vals. Notable  among  these  is  the  rhodonite,  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  named  from  the  Greek  word  rhodon,  "a.  rose,"  be- 
cause of  its  beaatifal  rose-pink  hue.  This  is  found  more  es- 
pecially in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Massachusetts,  bat  in 
a  number  of  other  places  as  well.  In  the  Ural  Mountains 
one  single  mass  was  so  immense  that  ninety  horses  were 
needed  to  move  the  22-ton  weight  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
to  tiie  Imperial  Lapidary  Works  at  Ekaterineburg;  here 
the  material  was  cat  np  into  smaller  masses  to  be  finally 
worked  np  in  the  Imperial  Lapidary  Works  at  Peterhof  into 
a  sarcot^agns  and  tomb  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas  L 

This  stone  is  a  great  favorite  in  Bussia,  and  is  frequently 
cat  into  egg-shaped  ornaments,  either  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
eggf  or  of  one  with  a  halo  and  a  moonstone  effect  at  one  end. 
It  may  well  be  termed  the  "Easter  Stone."  For  those  un- 
able to  afford  snch  an  egg-shaped  piece  of  rhodonite,  a 
yellow  fibrous  gypsum  or  satinspar  cut  into  a  similar  form 
may  be  sabstitnted.  Jade  cnt  in  the  same  way  is  also  some- 
times favored,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  ro(^-orystal. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  joyfnl  festival  of  Easter 
stands  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  Christian  year,  Good 

•Ibid.   col.  844. 

■  Eonnd  TOO  Ifagvnbetg**  Tanloii,  "Budi  der  Nktor,"  ad.  b^  Dr.  Fnu 
Ttdtta,  Btat^art,  IWl,  p.  4S9. 
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Friday,  and  for  this  da^  also  we  have  a  Bingnlarly  appro- 
priate stone,  the  variety  of  jasper  known  as  the  bloodfitone. 
Here  the  red  markings  can  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the 
blood  of  Onr  Lord,  shed  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  in  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  the  Passion.  When  the  head  of  the 
Christ  is  cnt  in  this  stone  it  is  often  x>os8ible  to  utilize  the  red 
spots  to  figure  the  drops  of  blood  flowing  from  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

With  tiie  glad  tidings  of  Christmas  Day  is  intimately 
associated  the  memory  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  whidi 
served  as  a  beacon  light  to  goide  the  three  wise  men  of  the 
East  to  the  humble  manger  wherein  reposed  the  newly-bom 
Saviour  of  the  World.  Hence  for  this  great  Christian 
festival  no  gem  can  equal  the  star-sapphire,  combining  as  it 
does  the  pure  sapphire-hue,  always  looked  upon  as  symbolic 
of  the  hi^est  moral,  spiritual,  and  religious  sentiments, 
and  the  mysterious  moving  star,  which,  shifting  its  apparent 
place  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  stone,  seems  en- 
dowed with  a  wonderful  independent  life,  just  as  the  phe- 
nomenal star  of  Betiilehem,  unlike  the  fixed  and  change- 
less stars  of  the  firmament,  ^ided  through  the  heavenly  ex- 
panse, by  a  miraculous  motion,  due  indeed  to  some  super- 
natural law,  but  differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  all  the 
usual,  every-day  aspects  of  nature. 

The  symbolism  of  precious  stones  presented  in  so  many 
different  ways  by  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  appears 
in  the  prayer  offered  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  While 
the  king  kneels  upon  a  footstool,  the  archbishop  takes  St. 
Edward's  Crown  and  lays  it  upon  the  altar;  whereupon  he 
pronounces  the  following  words: 

0,  Ood,  the  crowD  of  the  faithful,  who  on  the  heads  of  Thy  saints  plaeed 
eroWDS  of  ejory,  bless  and  sanctify  tliis  crown,  that  as  the  same  is  adoined 
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witli  divsre  predoiu  stoneB,  so  this  Tby  servant,  WMiing  it,  may  be  re- 
plenished of  Thy  graoe,  with  the  manifold  gifts  of  all  predonB  virtues, 
thnmgfa  the  King  etenaJ,  Thy  Son  om  Lord.    AmeQ." 

In  a  tractate  "Of  the  Crown  of  the  Virgin,"  ascribed 
to  Saint  Sdefonso  (607-669),  the  writer  describes  this  won- 
drous gold  crown  as  adorned  with  twelve  predouB  stones, 
six  splmdid  stars,  and  six  beantifnl  and  fragrant  flowers, 
thns  uniting  the  fairest  treasares  of  earth  and  aky  in  honor 
of  the  Qneen  of  Heaven." 

The  gems,  stars  and  flowers  are  given  in  the  following 
order:  Topaz,  Sinus,  sard,  lily,  chalcedony,  Arotnms,  sap- 
phire, crocDs,  agate,  the  evening  star,  jasper,  the  rose,  car- 
buncle, the  Son,  emerald,  the  violet,  amethyst,  the  Moon, 
chrysolite,  sun-flower,  chrysoprase,  Orion,  beryl,  camomile. 
"That  thus,"  the  writer  oonclndes,  "with  precions  stones, 
radiant  luminaries,  and  fair  flowers,  a  splendid  erown  may 
be  emiobled,  beantified  and  adorned,  and  may  be  the  more 
willingly  and  gladly  accepted  by  Onr  Lady. ' ' 

In  a  private  collection  in  Smyrna  there  is  a  black  henutr 
tite  engraved  somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  Abraxas  gem ;  and 
certainly  not  Christian.  On  it  is  represented  a  galloping 
horseman,  beneath  whose  steed  is  a  oronchlng  man;  above 
the  rider's  head  appears  a  star.  The  reverse  bears  the  in- 
scription: 4rtpp<xrtt  ^'w't  "sealof  Qod."  In  contrast  wilh  this 
is  an  intaglio  oamelian  of  the  Munich  Boyal  Collection,  with 
the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  the 
Gre^  words  ^  <w^  t^  ij^  Map(ae,  "theinuigeof  theHoIy 
Mary. ' '  This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Byzantine  work 
in  gem-ontting." 

"Hie  Complete  Gerentoniee  and  Prooedoret  ObMired  at  the  GoronatioB 
of  the  King!  and  Qneena  of  BngUmd,  London,  n.  d^  p.  28. 

oBamtomm  Hildefonil,  Leodegaiii,  JaUani,  "Open  Omnia,"  ed.  ICgn^ 
Paiislla,  ISSe,  eolL  2S3-818. 

■Adolf  FmrtwlBgler,  "  Die  AntUcen  Oemmen,"  Berlin,  ISM;  vol.  i,  Plate 
LXVn,  Nob.  S,  2;  deaerlbed  In  nd.  11,  p.  MM. 
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One  of  the  very  carious  cases  of  the  employmfflit  of  a 
purely  secnlar  Boman  gem  for  ecclesiastical  uses  is  offered 
by  the  exceedingly  beaatifal  convex  bine  aqaamarine  en- 
graved with  the  head  of  Jnlia,  daughter  of  Titns,  a  fine  woii: 
of  the  Angostan  Age,  now  in  the  French  Cabinet  des 
Mddailles  in  Paris.  This  was  donated  in  the  ninth  centory  by 
the  Carolingian  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  to  the  Treasury 
of  St  Denis,  f^ter  it  had  been  j^ven  a  setting  of  pearls  and 
predons  stoneS.  In  St  Denis  it  was  placed  at  the  apex  of  a 
reliquary,  which  became  known  as  the  Oratorium  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  head  of  the  vain  and  worldly  princess  is  said 
to  have  been  venerated  by  the  pious  monks  and  priests  as  that 
of  the  Virgin  Kary.  As  a  work  of  portrait  art  this  gem  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  from  classic  times." 

The  strange  decadence  and  the  conventionalized  but  pro- 
foundly earnest  quality  of  Early  Christian  art  is  shown 
in  an  intaglio  gem  of  the  Boyal  Nnimsmatio  Museum  in 
Munich.  This  is  a  dark-hued  sardonyx  of  two  layers,  and 
the  engraving  depicts  a  bearded  Christ,  enthroned  and  ac- 
companied by  the  twelve  apostles,  six  on  either  side,  four 
of  them  beardless  while  the  remainder  are  r^resented  with 
beards;  they  are  all  gazing  reverently  upon  the  central 
figure,  behind  whose  head  appear  the  arms  of  the  cross  and 
above  thran  the  letters  TO  TO  fv*^  Xpt^r^**  Another  some- 
what similar  Early  Christian  gem  is  a  cameo  cut  in  a  sar- 
donyx of  three  layers,  the  groundwork  being  a  brownish- 
black,  and  the  figures  of  a  light-blnish  hue,  the  upper  parts 
yellowish-brown.  Here  also  we  have  an  enshrined  Christ; 
above  his  head  two  angels  hold  a  diadem.  This  is  of  superior 
workmanship  to  the  intaglio  gem  just  described.*"  There  is 
a  sardonyx  cameo  showing  a  rude  figure  of  the  Prophet 

"lUd^  ToL  I,  Plata  UCTUI,  flg.  8;  dcMribed  in  voL  ii,  p.  307. 
"Op.  dt,  ToL  1,  PUt«  LXVH,  In  No.  7|  dMorlbed  in  voL  11,  p.  807. 
■  (^  dt,  tcL  1,  PUto  LXVII»  No.  3 ;  dMBribed  im  voL  U,  p.  307. 
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Daniel*  a  lion  on  either  Bide  of  him,  and  ineoribed  with  Mb 
name  in  Greek  letters.   This  is  of  Byzantine  workmanship." 

The  reliquarinm  of  Wittekind,  now  in  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Unseam  at  Berlin,  is  considered  to  be  probably  the  most 
important  Bpeoimen  of  early  Frankish  goldsmith-work  that 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  richly  set  with  predons  stones, 
some  of  these  being  ancient  gems.  This  is  one  of  a  nnmber 
of  cases  where  engraved  stones  of  Pagan  times  were  used 
in  the  adornment  of  ornamental  objects  destined  for  Chris- 
tian religions  nse.  The  upper  edge  shows  a  row  of  en- 
twined animal  figures,  and  the  front  side  has  medallions  with 
primitive  bird  forms  in  cloisonnS  enamel;  on  the  reverse 
side  are  very  mdely  ezecnted  reponssS  figares  of  saints. 
This  work  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  oentnry 
aJ>.,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  ^f  t  from  Charlemagne 
to  the  Saxon  King  Wittekind,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter 's 
conversion  to  Christianity  in  the  year  807.  It  was  long  pre- 
served in  Wittekind's  fonndation  at  Enger  near  Herford, 
to  which  he  had  bequeathed  his  treasures ;  in  1414  it  was  re- 
moved for  safe-keeping  to  the  Johanniskirche  at  Herford, 
where  it  remained  until  1888,  when  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Berlin  Kimstgewerbe  Museum.  This  predons 
example  of  the  earliest  German  work  has  the  form  of  a  small 
portable  satchel,  in  which  could  be  placed  those  sacred  relics 
the  owner  might  wish  to  bear  around  with  him  beoanse  of  the 
protection  they  were  assumed  to  afford.'** 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  valuable  objeots  in  the 
famoos  Qnelph  treasure  that  has  recently  been  brought  back 
to  the  <nty  of  Brunswidc  as  a  result  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  son,  Ernest  Augnstus,  with  the 
danc^ter  of  Emperor  William  n,  is  an  elaborately  designed 

"Op.  dl,  ToL  i,  Plato  LZVn,  No.  1;  dMorlbed  in  vol.  U,  p.  307. 
^  Hutdbnch  Ata  KOnigliehen  Miuetun  ni  Berlin,  Knnrtgenrarbe  Vvaeaaa, 
Ij  JbUiu  LtMliig,  Berlin,  1898,  p.  14. 
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cross,  a  very  fine  specnmen  of  tiie  goldsmith's  art  of  the 
twelfth  oentary.  This  with  the  other  treasares  was  taken 
by  the  Dnke  of  Cnmberland  to  Vienna  for  safe-keeping,  at 
the  time  he  gave  np,  in  18S1,  his  title  as  Doke  of  Brans- 
wick,  rather  than  acknowledge  Fmssian  supremacy.  The 
cross,  which  has  the  form  of  a  so-called  "omtdi-oroBS," 
witii  rectangular  projecting  plates  at  the  ends  of  the  arms, 
was  designed  to  serve  as  a  reliquary,  the  relic  shrine  b«ng 
in  a  cmciform  capsule  behind  a  small,  ronnd-edged  golden 
cross  set  in  the  midst  of  the  cross  proper.  The  precions 
relics  reposing  here  were  said  to  be  bones  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, St  Peter,  St  Hark  the  Evangelist,  and  St  Sebastian. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  cross  are  set  four  large  and  beanti- 
ful  sapphires  and  in  the  centre  is  a  remarkably  brilliant 
topaz. 

While  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  goldsmith  who 
executed  this  work,  its  style  and  general  character  suggest 
the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  produced  by  the  artist 
who  made  the  "Crown  of  Charlemagne"  in  Vienna,  really  a 
crown  executed  for  Conrad  HC,  King  of  the  Germans  (1093- 
1152),  the  first  Hohenstaufen,  and  also  several  regal  orna- 
ments for  the  latter's  consort,  Queen  Qisela.  In  addition 
to  the  jewelled  decoration  of  its  reverse,  the  front  of  the 
cross  is  set  with  many  pearls,  and  the  form  of  these  settings 
is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  maker  of  the  so-caUed  "  Crown  of  Charle- 
magne."'"' 

An  ecclesiastical  jewel  of  great  beauty  and  remarkable 
historic  inter^t  is  known  as  the  Cross  of  Zaccaria.  It  was 
secured  in  1308  by  Tioino  Zaccaria  at  the  capture  of  the 
andent  Greek  colonial  dty  Phoosea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
donated  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Genoa.    This 

"kTbe  Jewellen'  CireuUr,  Wedneadftj,  Deoember  18, 1B14,  toL  Ixlz,  No.  20, 
p.  43. 
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cross  is  of  silver  gilt,  measuring  64  cm.  in  heij^t  and  40  cm. 
in  width,  and  wiUiin  it  bdiind  a  crystal  is  set  a  piece  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  It  is  profusely  adorned  with  precioaa  and 
semi-predons  stones,  there  being  57  good-sized  mbiea,  emer- 
aids,  sapphires,  cameliaiu,  malaobites  and  amethysts,  be- 
sides 44  smaller  stones  and  299  of  still  lesser  size.  The 
jewel  is  now  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Bianco,  Qenoa. 

The  greatest  treasure  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cbartres  was 
the  "Sacred  Shrine."  It  was  made  of  cedar-wood  covered 
with  gold  plates  and  was  adorned  with  an  immense  number 
of  precious  atonee  indnding  diamonds,  rabies,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  jacinths,  agates,  turquoises,  opals,  topazes, 
onyxes,  (jirysolitee,  amethysts,  garnets,  girasols,  sardo- 
nyxes,  asterias,  chalcedonies,  heliotropes,  etc.  These  had 
been  presented  by  many  different  donors  during  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  In  front  of  this  ahrine  was  a  cross  composed 
entirely  of  precious  stones,  comprising  56  rubies  and  garnets, 
18  sapphires,  22  pearls,  8  emeralds,  8  onyxes  and  4  jacinths. 
When  this  was  first  placed  in  the  cathedral  is  not  known, 
but  it  waa  there  in  1353,  as  it  is  noted  in  an  inventory  made 
at  that  time.  An  uncut  diamond  weighing  about  45  carats, 
and  oonstitating  one  of  the  adornments  of  the  sbriae  in 
1682,  waa  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  marshal  of  France ; 
another  ornament,  an  oval  agate  engraved  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  Sanvageot  Collection.*^ 

That  all  trace  has  been  lost  of  an  emerald  engraved  with 
the  head  of  Christ  and  given  to  Pope  Innocent  VlU,  by  Sul- 
tan Bajazet  II  about  the  year  1488,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
even  though  there  be  no  truth  in  the  legend  or  report  that  it 
had  been  engraved  in  the  time  of  CSiriat  by  the  order  of 
Tiberius  Ciesar.  The  evidence  of  two  medals  with  Latin 
legends  and  of  certain  old  paintings  with  English  inscrip- 

"  F.  d«  H«l7, "  U  TrtMr  do  Cli»rtrM  1314-1793,"  Pkrii,  1884,  pp.  U-il,  Mk 
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tions  of  the  sixteenth  centary  seems  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  gem  in  the  Vatican  treasnry  about  the  time  spedfied, 
and  it  has  been  conjectared,  with  some  probabUity,  that  the 
emerald  had  been  engraved  by  a  Byzantine  arttst  at  some 
time  before  1453,  whoi  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  and  that  this  gem  formed  part  of  the  booty 
they  then  seoored.  A  print,  often  copied  photographically 
and  otherwise,  purporting  to  be  a  repree^itatioQ  of  this 
emerald  portrait  of  Christ,  has  no  evidential  value,  and  has 
either  been  freely  worked  up  from  the  details  of  the  spurious 
letter  of  Leutulus  to  Tiberius,  giving  a  personal  description 
of  the  Saviour,  or  still  more  probably  from  a  Bafaelesqne 
type  of  Christ's  head." 

The  beads  of  rosaries,  when  blessed  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  or  by  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  special  virtue  in  favor 
of  the  individual  for  whom  the  blessing  is  imparted.  How- 
ever, should  this  person  loan  the  beads  to  another  with  the 
intention  of  making  him  a  partaker  of  this  special  blessing, 
or  indulgencing,  they  lose  their  virtue.  It  is  prescribed 
that  these  beads  should  be  made  of  stone,  glass,  or  some 
other  durable  material  not  easily  broken,  in  order  that  the 
effects  of  the  blessing  should  not  be  lost,  or  perhaps  that 
the  object  so  blessed  should  be  less  liable  to  injury.  Various 
precious  stones  as  well  as  pearls  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
there  bung  generally  groups  of  ten  small  spheres,  each 
group  separated  from  the  otiier  by  a  larger  sphere,  the  ten 
smaller  beads  serving  to  numerate  the  patemostera  while 
the  large  bead  is  passed  through  the  fingers  when  a  credo  has 
been  recited. 

A  legend  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  con- 
jectared to  be  the  source  of  the  word  "rosary"  as  applied 

■  8m  0.  W.  King,  "  Eu-I^  OiilBtiu  Numinuties,"  London,  1873,  pp.  95- 
llCi  "The  Bmenld  Venlela  of  tli«  VrUcu." 
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to  a  ohaplet  of  beads  for  cotmting  prayers.  This  legend 
tells  of  a  pious  youth,  who  on  each  and  every  day  wove  a 
garland  of  roses  for  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  parish 
church.  His  rdigious  zeal  soon  induced  him  to  become  a 
monk,  and  as  the  restrictions  and  duties  of  monastic  life 
forced  him  to  discontinae  his  floral  offerings,  he  was  much 
troubled  in  conscience,  and  was  only  relieved  when  the  abbot 
told  him  that  by  renting  150  avea  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
he  would  please  the  Virgin  as  much  as  by  the  gift  of  flowers. 
The  prayers  were  faithfully  said  and  they  eventually  be- 
came the  occasion  of  a  miraclb.  One  evening,  as  the  young 
monk  was  traversing  a  dense  forest,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  tiiat  he  had  forgotten  to  redte  his  ares.  He  knelt  down 
quickly  and  began  to  pray ;  all  at  once  he  saw  a  radiant  and 
beautiful  figure  standing  before  him,  and  he  immediately 
recognized  in  it  the  Blessed  Virjpn.  Gradonsly  she  bent 
over  him  and  drew  from  his  lips  one  rose  after  the  other, 
until  fifty  roses  of  supernatural  beauty  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Of  these  she  tii&x  made  a  garland  and  placed  it  upon  the  head 
of  her  f aithfnl  servant." 

The  first  literary  allusion  to  rosaries  in  India  is  in  a  Jain 
treatise  written  about  the  beginning  of  our  era.  The  Prakrit 
name  here  ranployed,  gcmettiya,  is  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit 
ganayitrika,  or  "counter,"  and  it  is  enumerated  among  the 
ten  utensils  of  a  Brahman  ascetia  The  other  nine  are 
the  tridanda-stick,  the  water  jar,  the  Bramanical  thread,  the 
earthen  vessel  named  karotika,  the  bundle  of  straw  used  as  a 
seat,  the  olout,  the  six-knotted  wood,  the  hook,  and  the 
finger-ring.  It  is  said  that  no  mention  of  rosaries  has  been 
found  in  Indian  Buddhist  literature. "^ 

■■  Thurston,  "  History  of  ttie  HoMiy  in  kII  Conatrica,"  Journal  of  Hw 
Societj  of  Arta,  vol.  I,  p.  S71;  London,  1902. 

*  Leonuitn,  "  BoBariee  Uentioned  in  IndituD  Literature;"  In  Tr^m,  of  tlie 
NlathOong.  of  Orient;  (1802),  London,  1893,  pp.  883-889. 
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A  splendid  eodesiastical  oniAment  is  described  in  the 
inventory  of  the  royal  treasnres  in  the  Ch&tean  de  Fontaine- 
blean  made  in  1560,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  This 
was  of  gold  and  composed  of  a  crncifix  with  the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  It  was  "enriched  with  41 
sapphires,  3  pointed  diamonds  and  12  balas-rabies,"  which 
served  to  mark  the  nails  in  the  cross.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
was  25  marks  5  oonces,  and  the  value  of  the  entire  object, 
gold  and  precious  stones,  is  ^ven  as  2720  ^cos,  or  about 
46120.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  alone  would  be  about 
«4240.» 

The  most  impressive  of  the  ecclesiastical  ornaments  in 
the  Spanish  dinrohes  was  the  custodia,  or  monstrance,  in 
which  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  borne  through  the  streets  on 
Corpns  Christi  day;  indeed,  only  at  this  time  was  the  cus- 
todia pnblidy  shown.  It  was  in  faot  a  large  shrine,  gener- 
ally affecting  the  form  of  a  church  tower.  The  most  ancient 
sample  now  in  existence  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gerona.  It 
is  of  gold,  is  1.65  m.  (over  6  feet)  hig^  and  weighs  nearly 
66  pounds.  This  work,  in  which  the  architectural  style  is 
an  ornate  Clothic,  was  completed  in  1458  by  the  goldsmith 
Francisco  de  Asfs  Artau.  One  of  the  finest  specunens,  how- 
ever, was  ^eonted  by  Enrique  d'Arphe  for  Charles  V  and  is 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  This  custodia  measures  no  less 
than  nine  feet  in  hei^t  and  is  three  feet  wide.  Here  also 
the  form  is  that  of  a  Gothic  tower;  the  cross  at  the  apex  was 
made  by  the  goldsmith  Lainez,  and  is  adorned  with  86  pearls 
and  4  lai^  raneralds. 

The  shrine  itself  contains  795  marks*  weij^t  of  silver 
(abont  600  poimds),  tiie  gold  in  its  composition  weighing 

'hmatiorj  of  rorml  trMmrM  in  the  Chltcftu  de  Foutaineblwii,  BibL  Nat 
HB.  (nbo.  4TSSj  M.  8  of  tnutMript  in  Kuthor's  Ubnif  from  the  wUeeticm  of 
U.  E.  UoUbIw. 
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57  marks,  or  aboat  38  poundB.  The  Venetian  Navagero  esti- 
mated its  worth  to  be  30,000  dnoats.** 

The  wife  of  Marshal  Jnnot,  the  celebrated  Dnchesee 
d'Abrant^,  seeks  to  exonerate  her  husband  and  to  refute 
the  many  charges  of  spoliation  brooght  against  him  daring 
and  after  the  French  occupation  of  Spain  in  1808  and  the 
succeeding  years.  For  her,  Marshal  Lannes  was  a  mnch 
worse  offender,  and  she  asserts  that  after  the  siege  of 
Saragossa  in  1809,  Lannes  secured  possession  of  the  im- 
mensely valnable  treasures  of  the  church  of  Nnestra  Senora 
del  Pilar,  treasures  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000.  On  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  Lannes  informed  Napoleon  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Spain  "a  few  colored  stones  of  little 
value,"  and  was  gra<nous1y  told  that  he  could  keep  them  for 
himself.  The  finest  jewel  of  this  collection  contained  1300 
diamonds,  nine  of  which  were  of  great  magnitude  and  valne; 
the  jewel  was  heart-shaped,  and  had  in  the  centre  a  dove, 
typifying  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  wings  extended.  It  had 
been  given  to  the  church  by  Dona  Barbara  de  Portugal, 
Queen  of  Spain." 

About  the  year  1630  there  could  be  seen  in  Paris  a  crucifix 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  all  of  a  single  piece  of  yellow  amber; 
on  either  side  were  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St. 
John  respectively,  each  carved  in  most  excellent  style.  The 
writer  who  gives  this  information,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Lodowyk  van  Ber^em,  commonly  regarded  as  the  first 
diamond-outter,  tells  from  hearsay  evidence  of  a  marvellous 
emerald  which  six  hundred  years  before  his  time,  or  about 
1060,  hung  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  nave  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Mainz.  It  was  "as  large  as  half-a-melon," 
and  was  of  exceeding  brilliance.** 

■*  CuIm  Jnrtt,  "  Lm  Arts  "  i  In  EapkllK  Uodenw,  toI.  2M,  NomlMr,  IDli^ 
pp.  SS,  87. 

■  HteMlna  de  "■■<"""  I*  DnclwMe  d'AbnmtM,  Pull,  n.  d.,  t«1.  7,  p.  447. 
"  Bobwt  de  Berqnen,  "  Lm  Unreillc*  dei  Indea,"  PirU,  IMl,  pp.  87,  XL 
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The  writer  of  a  Bohemum  poem  on  the  leg«id  of  St. 
Catherine's  betrothal  to  Chriflt,  written  abont  1355,  appears 
to  have  been,  in  one  part,  inspired  by  the  glowing  adorn- 
ment of  the  Wenoeslans  chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Veit 
The  poet  gives  an  enthn«aatio  description  of  the  gorgeona 
ornamentation  of  the  mystic,  imaginary  temple  in  which  the 
betrothal  takes  place.  The  pavement  ib  of  aqoamarine 
beryl,  the  walls  are  stadded  with  diamonds  in  golden  set- 
tings, the  f  ramewoifc  of  the  windows  is  alternately  of  emerald 
or  of  sapphire,  and  the  window-panes  are  not  of  stained 
glass,  bnt  of  preeions  or  semi-predous  stones.  Some  of  these 
are  not  ill  fitted  for  this  ose,  the  transparency  of  rabies, 
amethysts,  spinels,  jacinths,  garnets,  and  similar  stones, 
admitting  quite  sufficient  light ;  bnt  others  mentioned  here. 
Bach  as  tarqnoises,  ohalcedonys  and  jaspers,  would  permit 
bnt  a  dim  ray  of  light  to  traverse  their  opaque  or  semi- 
opaque  snbstfuice.  It  has  been  conjectared  by  some  that  the 
poet  drew  his  material  from  the  account  of  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Orail  in  the  old  German  legend,  probably  throng^ 
a  Bohemian  version;  bat  as  he  omits  in  his  enumeration 
twelve  of  the  stones  given  in  the  Orail  legend,  and  adds 
a  nnmber  of  others,  diamond,  turquoise,  chalcedony,  garnet, 
etc.,  this  literary  source  is  not  fully  satisfactory.  Bather 
might  it  be  believed  that  the  splendid  decoration  of  the  Wen- 
oeslans chapel  and  of  the  Karlstein  Castle  suggested  the 
vision  wrought  out  by  the  Bohemian  poet,  especially  as 
among  the  stones  he  mentions  which  are  not  in  the  Orall 
legend,  we  have  the  garnet,  so  eminently  a  product  of  Bo- 
hemia.*** 

A  peculiar  and  very  interesting  facetted  diunond  of 
6'/it  carats  displays  alternate  black  and  white  facets  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  clearly  defined  Greek  cross  in 

■^Dr.  B.  Otktk,  "Ani  dem  Beiehe  der  Edelatdnen,"  Prag,  IQIS,  pp.  12»- 
Ul. 
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black  ontline  when  vieved  by  tranemitted  light  The  origi- 
nal crystal,  which  came  from  Brazil  and  weighed  10^  carats, 
was  an  ootahedron  and  was  of  a  jet  black  hae.  The  expecta^ 
tion  was  that  the  result  of  its  catting  woold  he  the  pro- 
duction of  a  black  brilliant,  but  when  one  of  the  points  of 
the  ootahedron  had  been  removed  to  form  the  table,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  black  tint  was  only  superficial,  the 
body  of  the  crystal  being  white.  This  peculiarity  was  then 
utilized  by  leaving  some  of  the  natural  black  faces  of  the 
crystal  This  diamond  was  found  to  be  of  excessive  hard- 
ness, rendering  the  task  of  catting  it  an  exceedingly  ardu- 
ous one.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Boyal 
Household  of  Siam." 

Among  the  Buddhist  legends  current  in  India  in  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  is  one  referring  to  the  vases  offered 
1^  the  "four  Mngs  of  heaven"  to  tiie  Buddha.  They  first 
brought  four  gold  vases,  but  the  Buddha  declared  that  onb 
who  had  renounced  the  world  could  not  use  such  costly  vases. 
Silver  vessels  were  then  substituted,  and  were  also  refused, 
as  were  successively  vases  made  of  rock-crystal,  lapis  lazuli, 
camelian,  amber,  raby  and  other  precious  materials. 
Finally,  four  stone  vases  were  proffered.  These  were  of 
violet  color  and  transparent,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  of  precious  material  rendered  them  acceptable  to  the 
Buddha." 

The  images  of  Buddha  usually  bear  as  adornment  a  small 
gem.  This  is  most  frequently  a  moonstone,  but  occasionally 
a  ruby  or  some  other  gem  will  be  used.  The  reason  for  this 
reli^ons  use  of  gems  must  not  be  sought  only  in  the  idea 
that  predons  and  costly  objects  are  most  fitting  as  decora- 

"See  O.  F.  Knu,  "Five  BruilUn  Diunonde,"  Bclenoe,  toI.  IU,  p.  H9, 
No.  68,  Hft7  SO,  18S4. 

"Henen  Ttaag,  "UemoIrM  tnr  lea  eontr6ea  oaeldentales,"  French  trans. 
hj  Stsnialu  JoUen,  Fula,  1S67,  toL  i,  p.  482. 
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tions  of  the  sacred  images,  but  it  also  implies  a  certain  belief 
in  the  magic  or  qoasi-sacied  character  of  the  gem  itself. 

The  Saddharma  Pundarika,  one  of  the  nine  most  sacred 
books  of  the  Bnddhists,  composed  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
be^nning  of  onr  era,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
celestial  stflpra,  a  sort  of  shrine  containing  a  celestial 
being:" 

It  [the  atipra]  onuiBted  of  wevta  pncionB  mbstanoefl^  viM.,  gold,  ntnr, 
lapig  lazuli,  muMnigatva,  emenld,  red  oonU,  &nd  KMibeUna  itone. 

This  tt&pra  of  preeioos  snbstaaiMB  oaoe  formed,  the  gods  of  pandiM 
strewod  and  covered  it  with  maitddraoa  and  great  mand&ra  flowera.  And 
from  that  st&pra  of  piedooa  aabstanoes  there  ianied  the  Toiee :  "  Gzeelleot, 
•zedlent,  Lord  S&kyamonil  tfaon  hart  veil  expounded  the  DhaimapaytzTa 
of  the  Lotua  o£  the  True  Law.    So  is  it,  Lord;  so  ia  it,  tugata." 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  temple  treasures  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  were  preserved  in  a  pagoda  near  the  frontiers  of 
the  realm  of  Saala.  The  report  of  the  gold  and  jewels 
accnmnlated  here  excited  the  avidity  of  the  Portngnese,  thai 
in  control  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island,  and  finally  an 
energetic  attempt  waa  made  to  gain  possession  of  them. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  pagoda  waa  well  attested,  the 
Portngnese  were  ignorant  of  its  exact  location  in  the  tract 
of  forest  land  wherein  it  stood.  The  expeditionary  force 
consisted  of  150  Portuguese  and  2000  Lascars.  On  nearing 
the  forest  they  placed  themselves  nnder  the  guidance  of  a 
native  captured  in  the  neighborhood.  He  led  them  throu^ 
the  woodland,  traversing  it  hither  and  thither,  bnt  no  pagoda 
appeared.  Suddenly  the  native  exhibited  signs  of  madness, 
which  were  at  first  believed  to  be  simulated,  bnt  were  later 
regarded  as  genuine,  on  which  he  was  made  away  with  and 
another  native  snbstitnted,  however,  with  the  same  resolt. 
One  after  another  five  natives  showed  the  same  symptoms 

" "  iho  Baddharma-Puudarlka,  or  Uie  Lotni  of  the  Tme  Lew,"  trana,  1^ 
H.  Kern,  Oxford.  1BB4,  p.  228. 
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and  were  saocessively  pQt  to  deaths  and  at  laat  the  Forta- 
gaese  were  oompelled  to  abandon  this  nnsnooessfnl  qnest. 
We  have  here  dther  a  remarkable  example  of  fidelity  to  the 
temple,  or  else  an  instance  of  the  psychic  inflnenoe  of  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  risk  of  violating  it.  Undonbtedly 
the  priests  represented  the  resnlt  as  dae  to  Bnpemataral 
inflnenoe,  and  perhaps  really  felt  justified  in  doing  so.** 

An  officnal  account  of  the  embassy  of  the  Cinghalese 
monarch  Kirti  Sri  to  Siam,  in  1750,  offers  a  description  of 
the  magnificent  pagoda  erected  over  tiie  Sacred  Footprint  of 
Buddha,  at  Swama  Panchatha  Maha  Pahath.  The  free  use 
of  sapphires  and  rubies  is  quite  natural,  when  we  consider 
that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  these  stones  are  still 
found  in  this  region:  ** 

Above  the  saiired  f  ootetep  ind  made  of  eolid  gold  was  «  pagoda  sap- 
ported  on  snitable  pilUra,  f  onning  a  shrine.  At  the  fonr  eomen  wore  plaead 
four  gold«a  aStaX,  and  from  above  hnng  f oar  bnncbes  of  preciooa  atones  Iik« 
bunehee  of  ripe  areca-nats  in  size.  On  the  edge  of  the  roof  bung  ropes  of 
pearia,  and  on  the  point  of  the  spire  was  set  a  sapphire  the  aiu  of  a  lima 
fruit.  Withkk  and  overshadowing  the  footprint  like  a  canopy,  there 
hong  from  the  middle  of  the  spire  a  full-blown  lotus  of  gold,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  set  a  mby  of  similar  size.  Chariots,  ships,  elephants,  and 
horaea  with  their  riders,  all  made  of  gold,  and  of  a  snitable  sin,  were  placed 
OD  a  golden  snpport  above  the  silver  pavement.  This  was  hang  on  wirea  of 
gold,  to  which  were  hnng  ornaments  set  with  peark  the  size  of  the  luOi 
fmit,  as  well  as  other  jewelled  ornaments,  rings  and  chains.  By  some  ekilf ol 
device  all  this  could  be  moved  along  the  silver  pavement. 

Becent  excavations  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Marshall  in  the 
Punjab,  India,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tanla,  cap- 
tured by  Alexander  the  Great  during  his  Indian  campaign, 
have  brought  to  light  many  valuable  Buddhist  remains,  dat- 

■■  See  J.  Bibepro,  "  Hiitoire  de  I'lsle  de  Ceylon,"  Freneb  trans,  of  Abb6  k 
QgmaA,  Amsterdam,  1701,  pp.  1S4,  ISfi. 

■*  An  account  of  King  Kirti  Sri's  embasiy  to  Siam  In  1S7Z,  Sska  (17S0aj>.), 
trans,  from  Sinhalese  by  F.  B.  Pieris.  Exbwst  from  Jour.  B*^.  As.  Sac,  vol. 
ZTiii,NaiH  (1W)3). 
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ing  from  abont  2000  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  is  a  rello  casket  taken  from  a  tope  of  the  type  called 
dagoha,  this  name  designating  that  class  of  those  Buddhist 
structares  designed  especially  for  the  reception  of  relics. 
This  relic  casket  is  of  steatite,  and  contained  a  golden  box 
within  which  was  a  fragment  of  bone,  preamnably  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  the  Bnddha ;  aronnd  it  were  many  pearls  as  well 
as  engraved  camelians  and  also  a  number  of  other  preoions 
stones. 

A  carved  sapphire,  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  shows  a  representation  of  the  Hindu  divin- 
ity, Siva.  It  is  of  Indian  workmanship  and  the  stone  meas- 
ures IV^  inches  in  length,  1^  inches  in  width  and  %  inch  in 
thickness.*" 

One  of  the  writers  most  familiar  with  Indian  gem-lore 
recognizes  that  while  the  rich  and  educated  Hindus  of  our 
day  wear  diamonds  and  other  grans  chieOy  as  ornaments,  in 
ancient  times  these  brilliant  objects  were  more  largely  em- 
ployed in  India  to  enrich  the  images  of  the  gods,  thus  ren- 
dering the  idols  more  impressive  and  causing  than  to  be 
worshipped  with  more  intense  fervor.  In  andent  India 
gemmed  ornaments  were  believed  to  bring  to  the  wearer 
"respect,  fame,  longevity,  wealth,  happiness,  strength,  and 
fruition";  a  list  of  benefits  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exigent.  However,  as  thou^  this  were  not  enough,  we  are 
further  assured  that  these  gems  "ward  off  evil  astral  in- 
fluences, make  the  body  healthy,  remove  misery  and  ill- 
fortune,  and  wash  away  sin. '  *  •* 

The  oldest  jewel  offered  to  a  shrine  by  an  Indian  poten- 
tate, of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge,  was  a  magnificent 
pendant  containing  a  number  of  precious  stones,  the  gift  of 

'  Proceedingi  of  the  Society  of  Aotlqukrlea  of  Loodon,  toI.  xril,  p.  IAS, 
Ulaatrmtioii. 

"Surindro  Hohnn  Tagore,  "Maui  MkU,"  Pt  II,  CUontU,  1S81,  pp.  S73, 
Ml,  703. 
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Snndara  Pandiyan,  at  a  date  prior  to  1310  a.d.  Another 
magnifioent  ^ft  was  a  gorgeone  jewelled  tarban  adorned 
with  diamonds,  rabies,  emeralds  and  pearls,  bestowed  in 
1623  by  Trimal  Nayakkan."  These  gifts  or  dedications 
show  the  prevailing  tendency  to  propitiate  the  higher  pow- 
ers and  insnre  saccess  in  royal  enterprises. 

The  English  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  sent  to  the 
oonrt  of  Shah  Jehangir  by  King  James  I,  saw  the  Shah  on 
the  day  of  his  great  birthday  festival  when  he  was  weighed 
against  a  great  variety  of  objects,  jewels,  gold,  silver,  staffs 
of  gold  and  silver,  silk,  bntter,  rice,  fruits,  etc  All  these 
things,  heaped  np  on  the  scale  balancing  the  one  in  which 
stood  the  Shah,  were  distributed  as  imperial  gifts  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Sir  Thomas  Boe  declares  that 
on  this  occasion  (he  missed  seeing  the  actaal  weighing)  the 
monarch  was  adorned  with  a  great  array  of  jewels,  and  he 
adds : "  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  at  one  time  snob  nnspeak- 
able  wealth,"  a  testimony  of  considerable  value,  for  the 
English  Court  in  the  time  of  James  I  was  one  by  no  means 
poor  in  jewels,  that  sovereign  having  a  great  fondness  for 
them.  After  the  ceremony  of  weighing  had  been  completed, 
Jehangir  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a  procession  of  twelve 
troupes  of  his  choicest  elephants,  each  troupe  led  by  a  "lord 
elephant  of  exceptional  stature. ' '  The  finest  of  these  had  all 
the  plates  on  his  head  and  breast  set  with  rubies  and  oner- 
aids,  and  all  the  elephants  as  they  neared  the  Shah  sainted 
him  with  their  trunks.** 

In  Persia  the  pink  and  red  coral  was  believed  to  have 
acquired  its  beautiful  color  after  removal  from  the  water, 
and  the  odor  of  the  material  was  said  to  be  a  tmstworthy 

**  Hendl«7,  "  Indiui  JawtHTtry,"  ixindon,  1900,  p.  106;  see  Mkjor  H.  E.  CoU, 
"  Prewmticra  of  tiie  Natnnl  Honumeiita  of  India,"  PI.  62. 

"  "  Jonnuil  of  Sir  TlioiiiaB  Koe,  Anbuflador  of  Junes  I  to  Shall  Jdiangiri 
Hognl  Emperor  of  Hlndoostan  ";  In  Eerr'a  ColleetioB  of  To7ag««  and  Tranli, 
Edinbnrgfa,  1824,  voL  ix,  p.  K88. 
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meaoB  of  discriminating  between  genuine  and  imitation 
coral;  genuine  coral  had  the  smell  of  sea-water.  The 
Chinese  and  the  BlnduB  prized  tiiis  sahatance  very  highly, 
becanse  among  them  it  was  need  to  adorn  the  images  of  the 
goda." 

The  perforated  jade  disk  called  ts'ang  pi  is  still  nsed  as 
llie  symbol  of  the  deity  Heaven  (T'ien)  in  tiie  temple  of  that 
diviaity  at  Peking.  By  a  regulation  of  Emperor  K'ieu-long, 
the  proper  dimensions  of  this  ceremonial  disk  were  rigidly 
established ;  the  diameter  of  the  disk  proper  was  set  at  6.1 
inches,  and  its  thickness  at  7/10  of  an  inch ;  tiie  perforation 
was  to  have  a  diameter  of  4/10  of  an  inch.  While  the  qualify 
of  the  jade  to  be  employed  is  not  especially  determined,  the 
name  ts'ang  implies  jade  of  a  blaish  shade.  The  veined 
type  of  stone  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  this 
purpose." 

We  are  apt  to  regard  Tibet  as  the  land  least  accessible  to 
modem  influence  of  any  kind,  and  that  least  in  touch  with 
any  aspect  of  European  civilization.  It  seems,  therefore,  not 
a  little  strange  that  at  the  chief  ^tar  of  the  Boyal  Chapd  in. 
the  Dalai  Lama's  palace  on  Potala  Hill,  Lhasa,  the  elaborate 
tse-boum.  (incense  vase  or  vessel),  nsed  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  their  services,  is  a  product  of  modem  Parisian  art, 
having  been  made  in  Paris  about  ten  years  ago.  The  vessel 
proper,  whi(^  is  carved  from  several  exceptionally  large 
pieces  of  coral,  rests  upon  a  flat,  silver-gilt  base,  oroamented 
with  two  dragons,  and  is  crowned  with  an  oval  framework  of 
lapis  lazuli  leaves ;  upon  this  framework  is  a  coral  statuette 
of  Amitabha,  the ' '  Lord  of  Boundless  Light, ' '  revered  as  the 
emanation  of  Adi-Bnddha,  supported  by  a  lotus  flower  of 

**  Von  Hunmer,  "  AnszQge  ana  dem  perabchen  Werlce,  Buch  der  Edelaidliie, 
TOB  U<^iMiuned  Bm  UuiBsur  ";  in  Fnndgruben  dw  Ori«iita,  vol.  tI,  p.  138; 
Wien,  181B. 

"Berthold  Ltnfer,  "  Jkde,  ■  Stndj  in  Chinese  Arctueolog^  and  Religloii,'' 
CliiM«o,  1012,  p.  167. 
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white  chalcedony.  At  the  apex  of  the  leafy  oval  rests  a 
repreBentation  in  white  dialoedony  of  a  oresc^it  moon,  above 
is  a  son  in  yellow  stone  from  which  springs  a  coral  flame, 
symbolizing  the  radiance  of  wisdom  [nada).  Althouf^ 
the  Dalai  Lama  was  aimons  to  avail  himself  of  Qxe  aid  of 
French  art  for  the  anbellishment  of  bis  altar,  be  took  dae 
preoantions  that  the  religions  character  of  the  vessel  sboold 
be  properly  conceived  and  maintained,  and  therefore  sent 
one  of  his  bigh-priests  to  Enrope  to  choose  the  artists  best 
fitted  for  the  ezecntioii  of  the  vessel,  and  this  priest  took 
the  pains  to  make  a  special  trip  to  Leghorn  in  order  to  select 
the  coral  appropriate  for  the  sacred  ntensil.  As  will  be 
noted,  this  material,  so  greatly  prized  by  the  Tibetans,  is  that 
most  prominent  in  this  temple  incense-vase.  The  dragons 
attached  to  the  silver-gilt  platter  have  been  placed  there  to 
honor  the  Chinese,  and  are  so  affixed  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved when  no  Chinese  representatives  are  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  In  the  older  tse-boum,  to  take  the  place  of  whidt 
this  Paris  product  was  executed,  the  red-tinted  ivory  was 
nsed  where  coral  appears  in  the  newer  vessel.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  color  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sacred  color 
of  Amitabha."' 

Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Cho  Kang, 
in  Tibet,  is  a  splendid,  life-size  image  of  the  Bnddha  formed 
of  solid  gold.  The  priests  teach  that  it  is  of  sapemataral 
origin,  and  ascribe  its  execation  to  the  creative  energy  of 
VisTakarma,  a  personification  of  the  formative  energy  in 
the  cosmos.  The  gold  in  this  image  is,  however,  not  abso- 
lutely pure,  but  is  alloyed  with  silver,  copper,  sine  and  iron, 
the  dioice  of  these  four  metal  alloys  being  dictated  by  the 
significance  of  the  five  metals  in  union  as  symbols  of  the 
world.    The  precious-stone  adornment  of  this  wonderful 

•■  J.  Detiiker, "  Tbe  D»Ui  Iadu'i  new  TlM-bonm  from  Puria,"  Catiu7  Ua» 
ftriiMh  Tol.  IxTil.  No.  4,  Feb.,  IMM,  pp.  682-6SS,  with  UlufnttaD. 
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idol  oonsists  of  magnificent  diamonds,  rabies,  emeralds  and 
indranila  or  Indian  sapphires.  Pearl,  turqnoise  and  ooral 
necklaces  are  twined  around  the  figare's  neck  and  crossed 
over  its  breast;  on  its  head  rests  a  golden  coronet  with  a 
setting  of  turquoises,  and  rising  from  the  rim  of  this  coronet 
are  five  upright  leaves  within  each  of  which  is  a  small  golden 
image  of  the  Buddha;  from  one  of  these  hangs  as  a  pendant 
a  remarkably  fine,  large  and  fiawless  piece  of  tarqaoia^ 
measuring  six  inches  in  length  and  four  inches  in  width.  All 
these  splendors  lavished  upon  the  image  of  the  great  apostle 
of  tiie  simple  life  show  but  a  poor  comprehension  of  the 
deep  meanings  and  tendencies  of  his  early  career. 

Treating  of  the  rdigious  associations  of  tnrqnoise  among 
the  Tibetans,  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer  writes : " 

Torqnoiws,  hbuaII;  in  eouneetioii  with  gold,  bdong  to  the  most  atiMant 
propitiator;  ofFeringa  to  the  gods  and  demons;  in  the  enmnerstion,  gold 
■Iw^TB  precedes  tnrqnois  as  the  more  valuable  gift.  Tbej  also  figure  imong 
the  preeenls  bestowed  on  saints  and  Idmaa  1^  kings  and  wealtbj  imjaiaa. 
The  thrones  on  which  kings  and  Lamas  take  tbeir  plaee  are  nsnall;  de- 
seribed  as  adorned  with  gold  and  turquoises,  and  they  wear  cloaks  orna- 
mented with  these  stones.  It  may  be  inferred  from  traditioDS  and  epic  atoriss 
that  in  ancient  times  arrowheads  were  made  not  only  of  eommon  flint,  but 
also  oeeasional^  of  turquois  to  which  a  hi^  value  waa  attached.  A  powers 
ful  saint,  by  touching  the  bow  and  arrow  of  a  blaeksmith,  transforms  the 
bow  into  gold,  and  the  arrowhead  into  turquois. 

In  the  native  languages  of  Mexico  and  Cental  America 
the  name  chalchihuitl  most  frequently  designates  jadeite,  but 
it  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  applied  to  other  stones 
of  a  green  or  greenish-blue  color,  snch  as  the  so-called 
amazon-stone  from  the  region  of  the  Amazon  Eiver,  and  even 
occasionally  to  the  turquoise.  Thus  the  talismanio  value  of 
the  chalchihuitl  seems  to  have  depended  rather  upon  its  hue 

"Berthold  Laufer,  "Notes  on  Tnrqnola  In  the  East,"  Field  Husenm  of 
Natural  History,  Anthropological  Series,  toL  xUI,  No.  I,  Odcsga,  July,  ISU, 
p.  11. 
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and  its  rarity,  than  npon  its  mineralo^cal  character ;  indeed, 
among  primitive  peoples,  stones  of  the  same,  or  dosely 
similar  color,  although  of  different  composition,  often  bore 
the  same  name,  and  were  conceived  to  have  the  same  virtnes 
i^ether  talismanio  or  therapentic  Writing  of  the  rich  gifts 
sent  by  Montezama  to  Cortes  npon  the  latter 's  arrival  at  San 
Joan  de  Ulda  (1519),  Bemal  Diaz  de  Castillo  mentions'* 
' '  f  onr  chalchinites,  a  kind  of  green  stone  of  great  valne,  and 
mnch  esteooaed  by  them  [the  bidians],  more  highly,  indeed, 
than  we  esteem  the  emerald.  They  are  of  a  green  color." 
And  he  proceeds  to  state  that  each  one  of  these  stones  was 
said  to  be  worth  a  great  weight  of  gold. 

The  statne  of  the  earth-goddras  Conatlicae,  f  onnd  in  the 
village  of  Cozoatlan,  Mexico,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Mnsenm  of  Mexico,  shows,  inserted  in  the  cheek, 
a  disk  of  jadeite.*"  Qreen  seems  thus  to  have  been  the  cobr 
saOTed  to  this  goddess,  which  may  remind  ns  of  the  attribn- 
tion  of  the  green  emerald  to  Venns.  Indeed,  green  as  the 
color  of  foliage  and  plants  mnst  naturally  have  suggested 
itself  as  eminently  appropriate  for  an  earth-goddess,  just 
as  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  life  and  generation  con- 
nected it  with  the  Goddess  of  Love- 

The  story  of  the  emeralds  brought  from  the  New  World 
by  Eeman  Cortes  most  have  been  qaite  familiar  to  six- 
teenth century  writers,  for  we  find  Brantfime  applying  some 
details  of  this  story  to  "a  beantifnl  and  incomparable  pearl" 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mexico  by  Cortes  on  his 
return  to  Spain.  This  he  later  allowed  to  slip  from  his 
fingers  into  the  sea  while  showing  it  to  a  friend  on  board 

**  "  Verdtder*  hiatoria  ds  lew  sucmm  de  U  eonqaifltft  de  U  Nnara  BapMSk," 
Bib.  de  Ank  Eip.,  toL  xxtI.  Madrid,  I8M,  p.  Sfi. 

"  Dr.  Bdiurd  Bcler,  "  SlmiUri^  of  Derign  of  Some  TwUkiueaa  VnaoDW 
tad  Cartein  Uexlean  Pottcrj  ObjeeU,"  In  Procecdinge  of  the  Intmiatkaal 
Omgnm  of  Anarleuilitt,  XVUI  Sewioa,  London,  Ul«;  Pk  n,  Loodoa,  ll>», 
(.200. 
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the  ahip  that  was  beaiing  him  toward  Algiers;  it  was  lost 
in  the  sea,  and  in  the  words  of  Brantdme  * '  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  mankind,  nnworthy  to  posaess  such  a  mirade  of 
natnrei"  The  loss  of  this  pearl  is  looked  npon  by  the  Frendi 
writer  as  a  ptmishment  for  the  "inscription"  Cort&i  had 
caused  to  be  placed  upon  it:  Inter  natos  mnliemm  mm  enr- 
rexit  major;*"  this  refers  to  John  the  Baptist  and  was^  as 
we  have  seen,  engraved  upon  one  of  the  f  amona  aneralds  of 
Cortes.  Brantome  believes  that  its  application  to  a  simple 
product  of  natore  was  saorilegions  and  the  cause  of  the 
object's  loss;  he  also  sees  in  this  loss  an  omen  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  whidi  ooourred  shortly  afterward, 
and  he  draws  attrition  to  the  fact  that  the  "Africans" 
called  their  kings  "precious  atones."" 

The  Aztec  art-workers  of  the  period  immediately  ante- 
dating the  Spanish  Conquest  had  attained  a  high  order  of 
skill  in  the  difficult  work  of  inlaying  carefully  oat  and  sh^ied 
bits  of  predona  material  so  aa  to  produce  some  form  or 
design  of  symbolic  or  religions  meaning.  In  judging  the 
artistic  merit  of  such  work,  we  muat  always  remember  that 
the  Aztec  inlayera  were  only  provided  with  rude  and  primi- 
tive toola  and  implements  for  the  execution  of  thur  task, 
and  extraordinary  patienoe  and  application  nmst  have  been 
neoesaary  to  complete  some  of  the  objeota  that  have  beoi 
preserved  for  us.  This  art  aeema  only  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  andent  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  p^iaps 
Peru  also;  of  the  Mexican  work  some  twenty-five  examples 
have  been  saved.  The  Spaniards,  shortly  after  their  first 
landing,  were  g^ven  an  opportuni^  to  judge  of  &e  quality 
of  this  Aztec  inlaying,  for  among  the  gitta  sent  by  Monte- 
zuma to  Cort^,  were  five  snob  objects,  a  mask  with  inomBtfr- 

""AMKBgViem  tlmt  are  ban  of  vomkn  Umtc  hftth  not  trlia  •  gTmUt." 
Ustt.  xi.  11. 

■  "  QtaYTm  dn  Selgsevr  d«  BnurtAme,"  Londrai,  1779,  KiL  t,  pp.  IS,  SS. 
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tions  of  torqaoise,  ao  disposed  as  to  figure  two  intertwined 
serpents ;  a  orozier,  also  with  tnrqaoise  mosaic  and  ending  in 
a  serpent's  head;  a  pair  of  large  ear-rings  of  serpentine 
form  decorated  with  the  chalchihuitl  stone  (perhaps  nephrite 
or  jadeite) ;  a  mitre  of  ocelot  skin,  surmounted  by  a  large 
duik^uhuiU,  and  also  decorated  with  tarqnoisc;  mosaic,  and  a 
staff  of  office  with  similar  inlays.  A  serpent-mask  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  one  of  Montezuma's  gifts  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum  and  is  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, although  unfortunately  the  two  serpent-heads  have 
been  lost.  Evidently  this  mask  was  need  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  serpent-god,  an  incarna- 
tion of  which  deity  the  poor  Aztecs  at  first  believed  Cort^ 
to  be.*" 

Surpassing  this  mask  in  a  certain  strange  and  weird  in- 
terest, and  equalling  itin  artistic  workmanship,  is  another 
most  remarkable  Aztec  ceremonial  mask,  also  in  the  British 
Mnseum  Collection.  The  foundation  of  this  is  the  front  part 
of  a  hmnan  skull,  and  ita  outer  surface  has  been  covered  with 
an  incrustation  of  turquoise  and  jet  mosuc  in  five  alternate 
bands,  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  ones  being  of  jet,  while 
the  two  intermediate  ones  are  of  shaped  pieces  of  turquoise; 
part  of  the  nose  has  been  removed  and  the  space  covered  over 
by  tablets  of  pink  shell ;  protruding  eyeballs  are  figured  by 
convex  disks  of  polished  iron  pyrites  with  a  bordering  of 
white  shell;  a  number  of  the  teeth  have  been  broken  out 
Straps  attached  at  the  temples  rendered  it  possible  to  bind 
this  mask  to  the  face  of  an  idol,  or  for  a  priest  of  hi^  rank 
to  wear  it  on  solemn  ceremonial  occasions. 

Some  three  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  great  temple 
pyramid  at  Chichen  ItzS,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  at  the  termina- 

'  *  W.  H.  HoImM,  "  UMterpl«eM  of  Aborlgiiutl  AnuricMi  Art,"  n,  H omIo 
Work;  raprint  from  Art  ftnd  ArchiMlogy,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  Nov^  1914;  •Mpp.M.ST, 
aad  F^  t  aad  S,  pp.  02,  03. 
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tion  of  the  Sacred  Way  traversed  in  times  of  tribulation,  of 
pestilence  or  famine,  by  processions  of  priests  conveying 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  the  offended  divinities,  was  the 
Sacred  Well.  Into  this  the  priests  wonld  throw  the  orna- 
ments  and  trinkets  dedicated  to  the  gods  as  peace-offerings. 
Bat  snch  inanimate  objects  were  regarded  as  insufficient,  and 
even  animal  sacrifices  were  deemed  to  be  inadequate,  and 
hence  it  often  happened  that  prisoners  of  war  and  fair 
maidens  were  east,  into  the  deep,  still  waters  of  the  Sacred 
WeU." 

Kany  fragments  of  the  carved  stone  ornaments  have  been 
recovered  from  the  depths  of  this  Sacred  Well,  and  even  in 
their  present  imperfect  state,  they  testify  to  a  considerable 
development  of  the  lapidarian  art  among  tiie  ancient  Mayas, 
and  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill  in  the  fashioning  of  such 
objects  of  adornment.  Undoubtedly  those  nsed  in  this  way 
as  sacred  offerings  were  considered  to  be  amulets  and  there- 
fore to  be  the  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  gods. 

That  lapis  lazuli  was  as  much  favored  for  religions  use 
by  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World  as  it  was  iu  ancient 
Egypt  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  is  shown  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  twenty-eight  carefully  formed  cylin- 
drical beads  of  lapis  lazuli  among  some  very  ancient  deposits 
in  the  island  of  La  Plata,  Ecuador.  From  the  general  char- 
acter of  tiiese  deposits  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  permanent  dwellers  on  the  island,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  left  by  visitors  from  Hie 
mainland,  who  came  to  the  island  for  the  performance  of 
certain  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.** 

The  ancient  Mexicans  held  the  turquoise  in  high  esteem, 

"EdwArd  H.  Thompaon,  "The  Home  of  ft  Forgotten  Ram";  in  The 
Nktioiuil  Geographic  Maguine,  toL  xrr.  No.  6,  pp.  S8fi-60S;  June,  1914. 

"Fewkeo,  "  Ardueologiea)  Inreetigfttione  on  the  Islsod  of  Ia  PUta, 
Eenulor,"  Field  Columbiut  HuMtim  Pnb.  Ko.  50;  Antbn^.  Bcr.,  vol.  U,  No.  S, 
CUcafO,  1901,  pp.  SM  sqq. 
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and  that  Lob  CerrUlos  and  other  mines  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  were  extensively  worked  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
America  ia  proved  by  fragments  of  Aztec  pottery- vases ; 
by  drinking,  eating,  and  cooking  ntensils ;  by  stone  hammers, 
wedges,  matds,  and  idols  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
debris  found  in  many  different  localities. 

While  Major  Hyde  was  exploring  this  neighborhood  in 
1880,  he  was  visited  by  several  Pneblo  Indians  frran  San 
Domingo,  who  stated  that  the  tnrqnoise  he  was  taking  from 
the  old  mine  was  sacred,  and  mast  not  go  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  Saviour  was  not  a  Montezuma,  and  these 
ludiaas  offered,  at  the  same  time,  to  purdiase  all  that  might 
come  from  the  mine  in  the  future. 

About  ten  miles  from  Tempe,  Arizona,  in  ruins  desig- 
nated as  Los  Mnertos,  there  was  found  enclosed  in  asbestos, 
in  a  decorated  Zuni  jar,  a  sea-shell  coated  with  black  pitch, 
in  which  were  incmsted  turquoise  and  garnets,  in  the  form 
of  a  toad,  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Zuni.  Incrusted  dam 
sheUs,  representing  toads,  may  be  seen  in  the  Brunswick 
Collection,  the  Christie  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  Pitorini  Mnseum,  Borne. 

At  the  annual  Fiesta  which  is  attended  by  the  San  Felipe, 
the  Navajo,  the  Isleta,  tbe  Acoma,  the  Jicorrilla,  Apache 
and  other  Indians  at  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  a  place 
situated  about  three  miles  west  by  south  of  Wallace  Station 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railroad,  a  carved 
wooden  image  of  the  saint,  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
said  to  date  from  tbe  time  of  the  conquest  in  1692,  is  carried 
in  procession  through  the  principal  streets  to  a  small  tent 
made  of  the  finest  Navajo  blankets,  where  it  is  placed  on  an 
improvised  altar.  Here  various  offerings  are  made.  Among 
them  strings  of  turquoise  beads,  both  round  and  flat,  of  the 
ohoicest  color,  are  suspended  from  the  ears  of  the  figure 
and  from  a  string  which  endrcles  its  neck.   On  the  centre  of 
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the  breast  la  one  of  the  onrioos  tarquoue-encnuiad  marine 
olam-Bh^Is  similar  to  the  one  found  hj  Lieutenant  F.  H. 
Cuahing  in  the  excavations  near  Tempe,  Arizona.  The 
writer  saw  a  fine  example  of  this  ornamental  object  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  of  the  Vir^  of  Santo  Domingo,  at  tbe 
Annual  Fiesta^  Aagast  4,  1890.  With  the  exception  of  a 
hladk  band  of  obsidian  mnning  across  the  centre,  the  entire 
exterior  of  the  shell  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  nuniatnre 
pavement  of  little  sqnarea  of  tarqnoise  whi<di  are  cemented 
to  it  with  a  black  shellac-like  substance  obtained  from  "the 
grease-wood"  plant  common  in  New  Mexico.** 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  types  of  ornamentation 
used  hj  the  aborigines  of  Central  America  may  become 
f  aahionable  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  CanaL 
In  jewelry  the  crayfish  model,  as  shown  in  a  gold-plated 
ornament  discovered  in  the  Chiriqui  district  of  Panama, 
offers  a  striking  and  pecoUar  form  which  might  win  favor; 
a  curious  frog  pattern  could  also  be  used.  If  the  loeal  usage 
in  ancient  times  is  to  be  considered,  the  emerald  and  other 
green  stones  would  be  given  the  preference  for  decoration, 
as  stones  of  this  color  were  the  most  in  favor  among  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Central  America  because  it  sym- 
bolized the  verdure  of  field  and  forest,  and  benoe  youth  and 
vigor.  When  set  in  gold  these  stones  gained  in  symbolic 
value,  for  gold,  having  the  color  of  the  sun,  was  regsurded  aa 
^ioal  of  force,  courage,  and  vitality. 

The  n^lic  lake  of  Ouatavita,  high  up  on  the  Andean 
platean  of  Colombia,  South  America,  was  the  ohi^  holy 
place  of  the  native  Indians  of  this  locality  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  gold  and  emeralds  were  plentiful  among 
them,  luxuries  unknown  to  their  impoverished  desoendants 
of  onr  day.   Legend  had  taught  them  to  regard  this  lake  aa 

*■  Oeotge  F.  Kmu,  "  Oou  ud  Prwioa*  StooM  of  Korttt  AauriM,"  Nair 
To^  latO,  pp.  81.  «2. 
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the  abidjng  place  of  »  poTerfol  divinity  or  demon,  whose 
good  will  most  be  Beoared  at  any  price  if  dire  diaeaee  were 
to  be  held  aloof  from  the  people.  Fonr  other  sacred  laksa 
on  the  platean,  Quasca,  Siecha,  Tensaca,  and  Ubaqne,  shared 
in  a  lesser  degree  with  the  principal  one  in  the  attribution 
of  myaterions  power.  As  early  as  1534  word  was  bronght 
to  Sebastian  de  Belaleazar,  founder  of  Qoito,  that  in  Hie 
coarse  of  the  religions  ceremonies  held  by  the  Indians  at  the 
lake  of  G-natavita,  they  were  wont  to  cast  into  its  waters 
immense  quantities  of  gold  dast,  emeralds  and  other  pre- 
eions  atones.  It  was  also  related  that  at  these  semi-annnal 
festivals  the  Caciqnes  and  the  principal  chiefs,  bearing  valn- 
aUe  gifts  of  gold-dnst  and  emeralds,  were  paddled  out  in 
canoes  (or  on  rafts)  to  the  exact  middle  of  the  lake,  this 
point  being  determined  by  the  intersection  of  two  ropes 
stretching  from  fonr  temples  erected  at  four  equidistant 
points  on  its  banks.  Arrived  at  this  spot  the  o£Ferings  were 
cast  into  the  lake,  and  the  Cacique  of  Quatavita,  whose 
naked  body  had  been  coated  with  an  adhesive  clay,  over 
which  gold-dnst  was  sprinkled  in  profusion,  sprang  into 
the  water,  and  after  washing  off  the  gold-duet,  swam  to 
the  shore.  This  resplendent  living  golden  figure  strongly 
appealed  to  the  Spaniards'  imagination,  and  tiie  name  tiiey 
bestowed  upon  the  Cacique,  El  Dorado  ("The  Qolden,"  or 
"Q-ilded")!  ia  used  to  our  day  as  a  designation  of  a  region 
or  a  spot  exceptionally  rich  in  gold.  At  the  moment  the 
"Golden  Cadqae"  loade  his  plonge  into  the  lake,  the  as- 
sembled people  scattered  along  its  banks  tamed  their  backs 
toward  the  water,  shouted  loudly,  and  threw  tiieir  propiti- 
atory offerings  over  their  shoulders  into  the  lake. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  secure  the  treasures 
by  drawing  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  bnt  only  with  very 
partial  snccess  so  far.  The  first  serious  effort  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Antonio  de  Sepulveda,  a  merchant  of 
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Santa  P^  in  United  States  of  Colombia,  idio  obtained  a 
Spanish  oonoesBion.  In  or  abont  1823  we  have  record  of 
anotiier  nnenooessfnl  ventare  on  the  part  of  Job^  Ignacio 
Paris,  in  an  acoonnt  of  Colombia  written  in  1824  by  Captain 
Charles  Stnart  Cochrane,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  who  aided 
Paris  in  his  efforts.  The  report  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conqnest,  the  Caoiqne  of  Qnatavita  cansed  gold- 
dust  constituting  the  hardens  of  fifty  men  to  be  cast  into  the 
lake,  greatly  contributed  to  the  zeal  of  the  treasnre-seekers 
in  the  vicinity.  One  of  the  early  attempts  at  least  resulted 
in  tiie  recovery  of  so  much  treasnre  that  the  (Government's  3 
per  cent  share  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  $170,000. 

JjL  none  of  these  essays,  however,  was  the  lake  really  and 
effectually  drained  off,  and  that  of  Paris  in  1^23  or  1824 
faUed  in  the  same  way,  because  of  inadequate  capital  He 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  sixteen  shareholders  to  dub 
together,  each  one  contributing  $500  to  a  ocanmon  fund,  but 
after  not  only  this  $8,000,  bat  $12,000  more  supplied  by 
himself  had  been  expended,  there  still  remained  33  feet  of 
water  in  the  lake. 

Recently  an  English  company  has  recognized  that  the 
treasure  must  be  sought  at  or  even  beneath  the  true  bottom, 
as  this  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  thus 
at  levels  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  bottom  at  the 
present  time.  The  project  is,  after  30  feet  of  the  present 
bottom  has  been  removed,  to  set  np  a  steam  shovel  and  sink 
down  40  or  50  feet  in  search  of  the  gold-dust,  golden  onukp 
ments  and  emeralds  believed  to  exist  here. 
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amnUtfi:  9incUnt,  fluriitbai,  ana  dDtiental 

flK  HE  present  and  the  following  chapter  are  devoted  to  a 
^^  study  of  t^e  talismanio  virtues  attributed  to  precions 
Btones  and  gems,  as  distingtiished  from  the  curative  powers 
with  which  they  were  credited.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
establish  a  hard  and  fast  dividing  Une  between  the  two 
classes,  as  everything  that  condaces  to  the  happinesa  and 
well-being  of  man  also  affects  his  bodily  health,  but  a  dis- 
tinction, correct  in  the  miiia,  may  be  made  by  regarding  the 
talismanio  use  as  covering  all  oases  except  those  in  which 
the  stone  was  used  where  to-day  some  really  medicinal  sub- 
stance would  be  administered. 

A  modem  German  writer  on  amulets  has  proposed  to 
apply  the  term  "emanism"  (Emanismus)  to  the  virtue  ex- 
isting or  supposed  to  exist  in  amulets  and  talismans,  and 
gives  as  his  opinion  that  their  virtue  is  neither  a  spiritnal 
nor  a  personal  one,  but  the  operation  of  forces,  the  latter  not 
being  special,  mysterious  vital  forces,  but  impersonal  physi- 
cal components  and  qnalities,  and  that  these  ezermse  their 
influence  by  means  of  emanation.  Wundt  has  held  that  the 
very  earliest  amulets  were  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
almost  always  su<di  parts  as  were  believed  to  be  the  bearers 
of  the  souL^ 

Badiation  or  emanation  of  energy,  without  observable 
loss  of  substance,  is  a  fact  familiar  enough  to  us  to-day,  but 
this  phenomenon  was  not  so  generally  accepted  centuries 
ago.    Still  the  lodeatone  always  offered  a  striking  example 

*  Eunti,  "  Der  EmMdninu,"  In  Zeitachiitt  ftlr  Ethitologie,  Mth  Jabrgug, 

U13,  H«n  m,  BwiiB,  IBIS,  pp.  sse,  sw. 
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with  whieb  an  writan  on  nidi  Bobjeoto  wen  aeqaainted.  ▲ 
•tnuig«r  argament  in  mpport  of  tho  trath  of  fliu  property 
mu  addnoed  by  the  HToiteenth  oentaiy  pfaTneiu,  £Br 
Thomaa  Browne  (1605-1682),  who  write*:  * 


*<Kfc  b7  flunttioa  £nn  tfaair  bodki  vpoB  ttoM  |Mrti 
trtwwuuto  Um7  an  appMided  and  v*  not  jst  ofaMrred  to  abata  ttar  miskt; 
if  tlM7  prodoaa  nnbla  and  naU  afEaeta  hj  impondanma  and  ianabla  ^ua- 
iiODi,  it  maj  ba  anjiHt  to  daoy  all  dBea^  to  gold,  in  tha  nnn  ■niMirw  of 
wd^  or  deparditioti  of  si^  poodaroua  aitielaai 

While  the  learned  doctor  does  not  expressly  state  his 
beli^  in  these ' '  imponderons  and  invisible  enussionB '  *  from 
amulets,  he  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  dmj  their  exiat- 
enoe. 

The  Bolivian  natives  believe  that  the  so-called  monntain- 
siokness,  the  affection  from  which  acme  travellers  BoStx  at 
high  altitudes,  probably  originates  in  anbtle  emanations 
from  certain  mineral  veins.  A  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
BDCh  a  belief  exists,  though  not  of  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
is  f onnd  in  the  native  name  for  this  illness,  veto,  which  signi- 
fies at  once  "monntain-sicknesa"  and  a  vein  or  lode.  The 
fact  that  at  the  pass  of  Livichnco,  on  the  trail  from  Challa- 
pata  to  Sucre,  there  are  oonsiderable  deposits  of  antimony, 
is  regarded  as  sabstantiating  this  strange  f  anoy.' 

Among  the  Babylonians  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
malign  spiritual  powers  was  the  terrible  female  demon 
Labastn,  and  a  long  series  of  amnlets  are  recMommded,  one 
or  more  of  which  should  be  worn  to  ward  off  her  pemioiona 
influence.  For  some  of  these  amnlets  precious  stones  were 
used,  and  the  effect  of  color,  probably  a  determining  oir- 
oumstance  in  the  selection  of  the  particular  atone,  was  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  color  of  the  wr^ping  abont  the  stone 

'BrowM,  "PiviidodoxU  EptdHnicm,-  Loadoa,  ISM.  sik.  O,  Aap.  i;  f.'mi 
*ed«itlSo  Anwtaa^  Jaaa  t»,  1»U,  p.  676. 
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and  of  the  oord  by  means  of  whidi  it  was  to  be  hnng  f  r<Hn  the 
ne(^  or  attached  to  the  ri^t  or  left  hand  or  foot,  or  to>oUker 
parts  of  the  body.  As  this  dreadful  spirit  was  chiefly  feared 
as  the  inducer  of  disease,  the  location  of  the  amulet  was 
peiiu^  in  some  oases  determined  by  the  presence  oi  local 
pain  or  disorder;  in  tbis  case  it  would  be  expected  to  act 
as  a  cnre  of  disease  rather  than  a  mere  preventiva  The 
following  passages  refer  to  such  stone  amulets :  * 

Thon  ahftlt  wnp  iq>  a  •hKbo-stoiM  in  wfaita  wotA,  «nd  btag  it  oa  ft  whit* 
TooUen  eorif  witli  four  ej»-abmes  (tmdli)  wad  four  part,  ud  bind  it  to  thy 
right  Iiand. 

A  bluk  fco-fltone  shalt  thon  mwim*  in  bUok  tdoI,  hang  it  on  a  Uuk 
WDoUan  eoid,  provide  it  vith  threo  eTe-atoncs  wad  three  poH,  and  bind  it  to 
thy  left  hand. 

TfaoQ  shalt  wr^  a  white  fco-atone  in  red  wool,  hang  it  on  a  red  wooIlMk 
eord,  vith  four  oye-Btones  and  four  pari,  and  t»nd  it  to  the  right  foot. 

An  oppw-atone  shalt  thon  wrap  up  in  blue  wool,  bang  it  on  a  bine 
woollen  oord,  f  omiBh  it  with  three  eyo-atones  and  three  parS,  and  bind  it  to 
the  left  foot 

Seven  ayo-atotua  and  aevto  pmi  abalt  thon  atiing  on  a  blaek  oord. 

The  endti  (eye-stones)  here  mentioned  were  most  prob- 
ably eye-agates  similar  to  those  still  prized  in  the  Mesapota- 
mian  region  for  their  supposed  magical  virtues,  and  more 
especially  for  protection  against  the  Evil  Eye.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  bare  possibility  that  some  form  of  the  cat's-eye 
(known  by  that  name  to  tiie  Arabs )  or  one  of  the  star-stones 
may  oooasionally  be  signified  by  this  Assyrian  name.  The 
word  pare,  as  it  is  not  preceded  by  the  determinative  char- 
acter signifying  stone,  may  refer  to  some  other  materiaL 

An  immediate  association  of  an  animal  eye  with  a  tnr- 
qaoise,  an  example  of  the  sympatiietic  magic  to  which  we 
have  frequently  alluded,  comes  from  Persia.  During  the 
oelebration  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  attending  the  great 

*1I»itU  Jaatrow,  Jr..  "Dia  Rellgka  Bafayloaiena  ud  AavTrtea."  toL  1^ 
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annoal  assemblage  of  {ulgrims  at  the  shrine  of  if  eooa,  it  is 
ooBtomary  to  slaughter  an  immense  nnmbw  of  sheep,  and 
certain  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  will  secare  possession  of 
some  of  the  eyes  of  their  sacrificial  victims,  and  will  oobed 
tarqaoises  in  them,  firmly  believing  that  in  this  way  they 
have  composed  an  infallible  amulet  against  the  Evil  Eye.** 

A  Persian  mannBcript  of  a  work  entitled  "Nozhat 
Namah  Ellaiy,"  written  in  tii©  eleventh  centnry  by  Sdiau 
Eddin,  the  transcription  being  dated  1304,  asserts  that  the 
tarqnoiae  (piruzeh),  thongh  lacking  in  brilliancy,  was  ea- 
teemed  to  be  a  stone  of  good  omen,  and  one  that  would  bring 
good  Inck,  since  this  was  indicated  by  its  name,  signi^ring 
in  Persian,  "the  Victorious."' 

One  of  the  Egyptian  tales  from  the  time  of  the  early 
dynasties  shows  the  value  placed  upon  the  turquoise  in 
Egypt  at  that  time.  This  recital  occurs  in  Baufra's  Tale. 
The  reigning  Pharaoh,  to  relieve  a  fit  of  mental  depression, 
took  a  pleasure  trip  on  the  palace  lake  in  a  boat  rowed  by 
twenty  beantifnl  and  richly  attired  maidens.  While  bending 
over  her  oar,  one  of  the  maidens  let  tail  into  the  water  from 
her  hair-adomment  a  fine  turqaoise  (Egypt  mafkat,  thns 
rendered  by  Petrie)  and  was  deeply  chagrined  at  the  loss. 
However,  the  court  magician  Zazamankh,  who  accompanied 
the  sovereign,  by  his  magic  arts  was  able  to  provide  a  ran* 
edy,  for  on  his  reciting  a  charm  of  great  power  the  turquoise 
rose  up  through  the  water  so  that  it  could  be  picked  up  from 
the  snrf  aoe  and  returned  to  its  disconsolate  owner.^ 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  different  kinds  of  pre- 

*■  Pogne,  "The  Turquois,"  Wuhington,  1910,  citiiig  ui  ftiticte  b;  Sikea, 
in  "  Folklore,"  vol.  xii,  p.  268,  London,  1901. 

'Cited  bj  Joiepb  E.  Pogue,  in  "The  Turquols";  Memoin  of  the  KatioBnl 
Ae«dem7  of  Scienoea,  vol.  xii,  pt.  il.  Third  Memoir,  Wkshlagton.  191S,  p.  13. 
From  Ouieler,  "  TraTda  la  Vulotu  Countriei  of  the  EMt,  more  PnrtienlwlT 
Penlft,"  London,  1810,  toI.  i,  pp.  210-812. 

■  •Fogne,  "  The  Turqnols,"  Wuhington,  lOlS,  citing  Petrie  "  EgjrptUa 
IUe«,  Fint  8«riei,  Foortli  to  Twelfth  Djiuatf,"  London,  ISM,  pp.  10-22. 
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dons  stones  were  endowed  with  certain  special  taliszniinio 
properties,  and  these  stones  were  combined  in  their  nedc- 
laces  in  a  way  supposed  to  afford  protection  from  all  maimer 
of  malign  influences.  The  beads  were  of  various  forms, 
sometimes  round  or  oval,  and  at  others,  rectangular  or 
oblong;  besides  the  stones  in  general  use,  such  as  the  emer- 
ald, camelian,  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  amethyst,  rock-crystal, 
beryl,  jasper  and  garnet,  beads  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  faience, 
and  even  of  clay  and  straw,  were  onployed.  To  complete  the 
efficacy  of  the  necklace,  small  images  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
sacred  animals  were  added  as  pendants.  Evw  on  the  mnm- 
mies  and  mommy  cases  such  ornaments  are  painted  in  imi- 
tation  of  necklaces  or  collars  of  precious  stones,  with  flowers, 
etc,  as  pendants.' 

One  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  specimens  of  an- 
dent  Egyptian  goldsmiths'  work  was  recently  sent  by  Dr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Besearch  Account 
Society,  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  adorned 
with  amethysts  set  in  gold,  the  stones  with  their  symbolic 
settings  constituting  a  charm  of  powerful  amulets  for  the 
protection  of  the  wearer,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
Princess  Sat-Hathor-Ant,  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  the  wife 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Dr.  Petrie  pronounces  this  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ancient  Egyptian  necklaces  he  has  ever  seen. 

This  splendid  omamrait  came  from  tomb  No.  154  at 
Earagh.  It  measures  26.3  inches  in  length  and  is  composed 
of  88  amethyst  beads  varying  in  length  from  nearly  a 
qnarter-indi  to  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  (0.6  exa.  to 
1  cm.)  and  in  diameter  from  a  little  over  a  quarter-inch  to 
over  four-tenths  of  an  inch  (0.7  cm.  to  1.1  cm.).  The  beads 
are  slightly  flattened  and  the  borings  were  made  from  both 
ends,  meeting  accurately  in  the  centre  in  the  majority  of 

*  Badge,  "  The  Himui^,"  <%inbri4ge,  18H,  pp.  830-SSl. 
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oases.  Li  spite  of  small  surface  soars,  they  are  generally  of 
very  dear  and  even  color.** 

Spedal  chapters  from  the  great  Egyptian  collection  of 
hymns  and  invocations  known  as  the  "Book  of  the  Dead" 
were  inscribed  on  certain  partienlar  stones,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instances : 

Chapter  Xxvi  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  to  be  insoribed 
on,  or  redted  over,  a  figure  in  lapis  lazoli.' 

Chapter  wheraby  the  Heart  is  gmn  to  a  peraon  in  the  Netherworid. 

H*  Huth:  Heart  mine  to  me,  in  the  pU«e  of  HeutsI  WMe  ^art 
mine  to  me,  in  the  plaee  of  Wbde  Hearta  I 

Let  me  have  my  Heart  that  it  may  rest  within  me;  bnt  I  ahall  feed  npcm 
the  food  of  Osiris,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mead  of  amaranthine  flowen. 

Be  mine  a  bark  for  deeoending  the  stream  and  another  for  aaeendinp. 

I  go  down  into  the  bail  when  tbon  art. 

Be  there  given  to  me  my  month  irtieiewith  to  apttk,  and  my  feet  for 
walking;  and  let  me  bare  my  arma  wherewith  to  orertbrow  my  adver- 

I>t  two  hands  from  the  Earth  open  my  month :  Let  B^  the  EipA  of 
the  gods,  part  my  two  jaws;  let  him  open  my  two  eyes  which  are  cloaed, 
end  give  motitm  to  my  two  hands  which  are  powerieBs;  and  let  AnnUs  give 
vigor  to  my  lep  that  I  may  raiae  myself  npoo  them. 

And  may  Seebit  the  divine  one  lift  me  np,  so  that  I  tuKy  ariae  in  Hmv«i 
and  issue  my  behest  in  Meanptus. 

I  am  in  poaaeaaion  of  my  Heart,  I  am  in  poeseenon  of  my  Wbole 
Heart,  I  am  in  poeseasion  of  my  arma  and  I  have  posseasion  of  my  I^s. 

[I  do  whatsoever  my  Oenina  willeth,  and  my  Sonl  ia  not  bonnd  to  my 
body  at  the  gates  of  Amenta.] 

Chapter  XXYII  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  to  be  inscribed 
on,  or  recited  over,  a  figure  in  green  feldspar.** 

Chapter  whereby  the  Heart  of  a  person  is  not  taken  from  him  in  tba 
Hatberworid. 


■>  Communicated  by  Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Director  of  the  Beaton  & 
at  FhM  Arte. 

' "  life  Work  of  Sir  Peter  Le  Page  Renonf,"  voL  vi,  Paris,  1007. 

••  <■  The  Ufe  Work  of  Sir  Pet«r  Le  Pag*  Renonf,"  voL  iv,  Paris,  1907,  p.  71. 
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0  ye  god>  who  wtaa  upon  Heuti,  ud  iriio  plnek  ont  the  Whole  Haut; 
Mid  vboee  bandi  f  aabion  anew  the  Haeit  of  a  penon  Moar^ag  to  what  1m 
bath  done;  h>  now,  let  that  be  tarpyva  to  him  by  yon. 

Hail  to  yon,  0  ye  Lorda  of  Ereriaatiiig  T^me  and  £tamityl 

Let  not  my  Heart  be  torn  from  me  by  your  flngen. 

Let  not  my  Heart  be  fashioned  anew  aooording  to  aD  the  eril  things 
•aid  agauiBt  me. 

Tm  thia  Heart  at  mine  is  the  Heart  of  the  god  of  mighty  names 
[Thoth],  of  the  great  god  whoae  words  are  in  hie  meobms,  and  i^  giveth 
free  eonrae  to  bis  Heart  which  is  within  him. 

Asd  most  keen  of  insiglit  is  bis  heart  among  the  gods.  Ho  to  mel 
Heart  of  mine :  I  am  in  poasesmon  of  thee,  I  am  thy  master,  and  thoa  ait 
by  me;  fall  not  away  frmn  me;  I  am  the  dietstor  to  whom  thoa  shslt  obey  in 
ttMNetbomrid. 

Were  there  soffident  evidenoe  as  to  the  nse  of  jade  by  the 
anment  Egyptians,  we  mig^t  be  justified  in  finding  an  alln- 
sion  to  this  sobstanoe  in  the  ICOth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.  This  chapter  was  to  be  inscribed  npon  a  small 
oolmnn  made  of  a  green  stone  (Benoof  translates  "green 
feldspar"),  as  appears  in  the  text,  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

1  am  the  eolamn  of  green  feldqiar  which  eannot  be  emabed,  and  wbieh 
is  raised  by  the  hand  of  Thoth. 

Injniy  is  an  abomination  for  it  If  it  ia  safe,  I  am  safe;  if  it  is  not 
injored,  I  am  not  injnied;  if  it  reoeiTeB  no  eat,  I  receive  no  cnt. 

Bald  1^  Thoth :  arise,  eome  in  peaoe,  lord  of  Heliopolis,  lari  who  re- 
aides  at  Pa. 

The  t«rt  is  aooompanied  by  a  vignette  in  which  Thoth 
is  represented  bringing  the  eohmm  enclosed  in  a  box  or 
easket.  Thisisoneof  theformsof  the«e5Aem-stone,aname 
nsed  in  Egyptian  as  wid^y  and  vagnely  as  was  smaragdus 
in  Latin.  One  thing  is,  however,  qnite  evident,  the  material 
designated  here  must  have  been  of  ^oeptional  hardness  and 
toa^inflM,  for  the  special  virtae  of  the  oolnmn-amnlet  was 
to  make  the  body  as  hard  and  indestnictible  as  itsdf .  Inoi- 
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dentally  we  may  recall  that  the  hermetic  work  of  Thoth, 
named  by  the  later  Greeks  Trismegistos,  the  Thrioe  Mighty 
One,  which  was  said  to  have  been  nnearthed  in  a  tomb,  was 
insoribed  npon  smaragdus. 

The  larger  part  of  the  amnlets  need  in  ancient  Egypt 
represented  some  living  creature.  The  most  nflual  type  is 
the  bull's  head,  which  was  cnt  from  camelian,  hematite, 
amazon  etone,  lajos  lazuli,  or  quartz.  Prehistoric  Egyptian 
amulets  r^resmting  the  fly  have  been  foond;  these  were  of 
slate,  lapis  lazuli  and  serpentine.  In  historic  times  gold  was 
employed  as  the  material.  Other  types  occurring  in  pre- 
historic times  are  the  hawk,  of  quartz  or  limestone;  the  ser- 
pent, of  lapis  lazuli  or  limestone;  the  crocodile  and  the  frog. 
Camelian  was  freely  used  as  the  material  for  amulets  in  the 
earlier  historic  times,  among  the  prevailing  forms  were  the 
hand,  the  fist,  and  the  eye;  amulets  figuring  the  lion,  the 
jackal-head,  the  frog,  and  the  bee,  also  appear.  Silver  or 
electrum  was  snbstitated  for  camelian  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom. At  a  later  period  amnlets  were  used  less  and  less 
frequently.' 

The  mysterioQs  virtues  of  the  scarab  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten in  the  East,  in  Syria  at  least,  for  we  are  told  that  this 
beetle  is  an  object  of  much  veneration  among  the  Syrian 
peasants  as  an  amnlet  One  use  of  it  in  this  way  is  to  enclose 
a  8i)ecimen  in  a  box  and  lay  this  upon  the  breast  of  a  babe 
in  its  cradle  as  a  sure  protection  against  the  greatly-dreaded 
Evil  Eye.  There  is  also  a  superstition  in  this  region  that 
if  a  "scarab"  is  found  lying  helplessly  on  its  back,  anyone 
who  charitably  relieves  it  of  its  embarrassment  by  setting 
it  on  its  feet,  will  be  relieved  of  the  guilt  of  a  number  of  sins.* 

*  Flindera  Petrie,  "  Ttui  Arfai  and  Gnfts  of  Andoit  Egypt,"  Edinbor^  mud 
Londmi,  1909,  p.  79. 

*  Gulo  Ludberg,  "  Prorerbei  et  diotuu  de  U  prorinoe  de  Byiia,  Soottim 
de  EterdK,"  LeTdon.  IS83,  pp.  S18,  814. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  any  otiier  origin  for  the  BcaralMid,  or 
imperfect  scarab  form,  than  that  afforded  by  the  Egyptian 
Bcaraba,  some  of  which  date  back  to  abont  4000  b.c.  Whether 
we  can  literally  say  that  the  scaraboid  was  introduced  into 
Babylon  by  the  Egyptians  may  be  open  to  question,  as  the 
form  itself  appears  to  have  been  evolved  by  Etruscans  and 
Greeks.  Unquestionably  the  scaraboid  was  much  more  easily 
shaped  than  tibe  scarab  proper,  and  for  those  traders  who 
wished  large  supplies  for  commercial  purposes  at  a  low  cost, 
this  was  by  no  means  a  negligible  quality. 

The  evolution  of  the  ring  from  the  cylindrical  seal  is  of 
course  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Here,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  a  chain  or  series  of  fossil  remains,  we  have  a  sncces- 
sion  of  types  which  may  be  connected  with  one  another 
genetically,  but  which  must  not  be  so  connected.  That  is  to 
say,  we  cannot  prove  Uie  affirmatiTe  and  can  only  point  to  a 
probability. 

Many  cut  and  engraved  stones,  some  of  which  had  evi- 
dently been  used  as  talismans,  have  been  washed  np  on  the 
shore  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Not  all  of  these  are  oranpleted, 
some  being  only  half  worked,  as  though  the  engraver  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  his  design,  or  had  found  a  flaw  in  the 
material,  or  that  they  had  been  lost  from  boats  or  ships.  It 
has  been  oonjectared  that  Hiese  half-completed  gems  were 
the  work  of  household  jewellers  employed  in  the  palaces  of 
Alexandria.'*  In  Mas^udi's  "Meadows  of  Gold"  we  read 
that  in  his  time,  in  the  tenth  century  aj>.,  there  was  what  he 
terms  "a  fishery  for  precious  stones"  on  the  seacoast  near 
Alexandria,  Egypt   To  account  for  this  he  relates  two  bits 

*  Otka*  Schneider, "  Udwr  AnBchwemmmig  von  mntlken  ArbeItaiuteTl«l  aa 
d«r  Alcxuidrlner  KtlaU,"  in  "  NntnTwiiaenBcIuftliclM  BelWIge  znr  a«cigrsplila 
VBd  EnltaigMoUdit^'*  Dreadoi,  IBBS,  pp.  ^  S,  6. 
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of  I^end.  One  of  than.  rq>reeent8  these  fragmcattB  frf  pre- 
dons  stonet  fts  having  origiiially  adorned  the  ricUy  dooo- 
rated  vases  and  vessels  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iriiidi  wen 
lni>ken  np  and  cast  into  the  sea  1^  Alexander's  mother  after 
his  death.  The  other  tale  was  to  the  effect  that  Alexander 
himself  had  gathered  together  a  mass  of  jewels  and  ordoed 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  near  the  Phanm,  so  that  its 
nei^borhood  shonld  never  be  deeerted;  for,  Mas'Adi  re- 
nuu*fcs,  wherever  precions  stones  are  to  be  foond,  whether 
in  mines  or  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  men  are  sore  to  assemUe 
to  seek  for  them.'* 

The  prophet  Isaiah  in  bis  third  chapter,  where  he  scores 
the  wantonness  and  vanify  of  the  Daa^ters  of  Zion  (tb.  16- 
26) ,  enomerates  in  detail  the  various  adornments  of  aHebrew 
mondwne  toward  the  end  of  the  dj^th  century  before  Christ. 
Among  the  jewels  and  trinkets,  amulets  {lekdshim;  v.  20)  are 
expressly  mentioned,  and  also  "crescents,"  these  bong 
probably  of  gold.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
material  of  the  amnlets,  the  fact  that  they  are  named  to- 
gether with  rich  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  rings,  nose- 
jewels,  bracelets,  anklets,  etc,  indlcateB  that  they  were  of 
predouB  material,  and  were  possibly  engraved  predoos 
stones  or  seals  of  some  sort"  In  the  Song  of  Songs,  which 
can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  Isaiah,  and 
may  have  been  writt^i  earlier,  the  seal  is  named  in  vbat 
is  perhaps  the  most  beantifal  passage  of  this  nniqae  poem, 
Chapter  VII,  verse  6 : 

"HKcmdl,  "  Lm  PniriM  d'Or,"  text  wad  Froidi  tnna.  I7  B4rUer  d« 
HqrBMd  ud  PkYrt  de  OonrtdUe,  toL  11,  Paris,  1S«S,  pp.  4»,  437,  likxf.  zzxlL 

'Gewnlna  In  Ui  Hebrew  DletloiMiy  eren  eonjectuna  that  the  MIiUh 
Toaj  hkTe  been  ilielU,  which  when  held  to  the  *h  gna  frath  Mnmds  btlimd  ta 
ham  UD  ominous  slgnlfloutoe. 
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Set  nM  «  ft  wil  upon  thine  heut; 

as  ft  seftl  npoa  thine  ami. 
IW  lore  is  strong  u  deftth; 

paSBUm  is  unyielding  as  Hadea, 
The  flaahes  thereof  are  flashes  of  tn; 

an  all-consDnuiig  flame; 

The  gold^i  ''oreeoenta"  were  used  as  amulets  by  the 
Midianites  for  suspension  on  the  necks  of  their  camels,  at 
the  period  of  the  Hebrew  conqnest  of  Canaan,  as  appears 
from  the  eighth  chapter  of  Jndges  (v.  21). 

The  bnrying  in  a  grave  of  valnable  gems  and  ornaments 
worn  by  tiie  deceased  during  life  mnst  have  been  originally 
dne  to  a  belief  that  they  served  as  talismans  to  gnard  the 
T^nauiB  from  the  malign  influence  of  evil  spirits,  or  perhaps 
even  to  afford  protection  and  aid,  by  some  strange  oooolt 
power,  to  the  soul  of  the  departed  in  the  nnder  or  upper 
worid  whither  it  had  journeyed.  In  the  New  World,  among 
the  more  hij^y  civilized  and  wealthy  Indian  tribes  of  the 
south,  this  custom  was  very  general,  and  rich  spoils  have 
been  taken  from  their  graves  by  the  unsentimental  settlers 
from  Europe.  In  the  Old  World  also  this  usage  was  quite 
common;  Egyptian  tombs  have  afforded  jewels  of  gold  and 
g^us  worth  large  sums  intrinsically,  apart  from  their 
arclueolog^eal  valne,  and  only  to  note  one  among  many  in- 
stances, we  may  recall  the  treasures  unearthed  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Schliemann  in  the  old  Ore^  tombs  of  Myoens. 
However,  of  all  these  finds  none  Burpasses  in  interest  that 
made  by  M.  Henry  de  Morgan  near  Susa  on  February  10, 
1901,  when  there  was  brought  to  light,  from  a  depth  of  some 
six  metres  below  the  surface,  a  bronze  sarcophagus  contain- 
ing the  skeleton  of  a  woman.  Heaped  upon  the  breast  of  the 
skeleton  and  strewn  about  the  head  and  neck  was  a  mass  of 
finely-wrought  and  artistic  gems  and  jewels,  including  sev- 
eral detached  amulets.  From  coins  found  in  the  burial  and 
also  from  the  general  character  of  these  relies,  M.  de  Morgan 
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beliereB  that  the  interment  mnst  have  been  made  at  some 
date  between  350  and  330  b.g.,  just  before  Alexander's  invar 
sion  of  Persia.^* 

The  jewels  embrace  a  beaatifnl  gold  torque  weighing  385 
grama  (something  over  one  ponnd  Troy).  The  hoop  termi- 
nates in  two  lions'  beads  having  cheeks  of  tarqaoise,  while 
on  the  mnzzle  is  a  lapis  lazuli  flanked  by  two  turquoises ;  on 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a  plate  of  mother-of-pearl.  Bracelets 
similar  in  design  and  decoration  to  the  torque  go  to  complete 
the  parnre.  Of  even  greater  interest  than  the  gold  torque 
was  a  three-row  pearl  necklace,  238  of  the  pearls  being  still 
more  or  less  well  preserved ;  originally  there  must  have  been 
from  400  to  500  of  them.  Still  another  valuable  necklace 
consists  of  400  beads  of  precions  or  ornamental  stone  mate- 
rial and  400  gold  beads.  The  stones  represented  are  tnr- 
qnoise,  lapis  lazuli,  emerald,  agate,  various  jaspers,  red  and 
blond  camelian,  feldspar,  jade  ( T) ,  hyaline  and  milky  quartz, 
amethyst  of  a  pale  violet  hue,  hematite,  several  marbles  and 
breccia.  A  fourth  ne<^ace  had  a  row  of  beads  and  pendants 
inorusted  with  camelian,  lapis  lazuli  and  tarqnolse;  here 
the  sharp  contrast  of  the  bright  red  camelian  disturbs  the 
harmonious  effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  dark 
blue  lapis  lazuli  and  the  light  blue  turquoise. 

The  detached  amulets  are  of  various  forms,  one  figuring 
a  sphinx  with  a  ram's  head;  this  was  in  white  paste  with 
green  enameL  Another,  of  gold,  was  mdely  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  a  lion  or  a  cat,  and  there  was  also  a  dove  of  lapis 
lazuli,  poorly  executed,  the  amnlets  (mainly  of  Egyptian 
^pe)  being  of  very  inferior  workmanship  as  compared  with 
the  jewels.  Still  they  serve  to  confirm  the  belief  that  this 
heaping  up  in  the  tomb  of  all  the  dearest  treasores  cherished 

*I>alcgation  en  Ptnt,  vol.  yiii,  Bcoliaicbei  Archtellgiqiui  8  ttue  Sflrto, 
nui%  1M6,  pp.  8ft-6a. 
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in  life,  was  intended  to  exert  a  post-mortem  influence  upon 
the  after-life  of  the  dead  woman. 

That  some  of  the  Hebrew  patriots  who  fonght  under  the 
banner  of  Judas  Uaccabteus  toward  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  were  tinged  with  the  prevailing  saperstition  re- 
garding amulets,  appears  in  a  passage  of  the  second  book  of 
Uaccabees,  where  it  is  stated  that  when  Judiis  collected  to- 
gether for  burial  the  bodies  of  those  patriots  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  before  Odolla,  they  were  found  to  have  worn  beneath 
their  tunics  certain  idolatrous  amulets,  a  custom  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Their  death  was  then  looked  upon 
as  a  signal  instance  of  divine  justice,  which  "had  made  hid- 
den things  manifest,"  and  Judas  exhorted  the  people  to 
take  this  lesson  to  heart  and  guard  themselves  from  sin. 

The  wealth  of  books  on  magic  and  divination  prodnoed  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Ephesns,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  so  great  that 
the  designation  "Ephesian  writings"  was  quite  generally 
given  to  writings  of  this  kind,  more  especially  to  denote  short 
texts  that  could  be  worn  as  amulets  or  charms.  We  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix,  19)  that  after  hearing  the 
fervent  discourses  of  St  Paul,  in  which  he  eloquently  at- 
tacked the  superstitions  of  the  Ephesians,  many  of  those 
who  owned  books  of  this  description  were  so  deeply  moved 
that  they  burned  up  all  such  books  iu  their  possession,  to  the 
value  of  50,000  pieces  of  silver,  that  is  to  say  $9000,  equiva- 
lent perhaps  to  $90,000,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
greater  pun^asing  power  of  money  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  small  literary  value  of  the  writings  of  this 
sort  that  have  been  preserved  for  ns  indicates  that  the  loss 
to  posterity  by  this  auto-da-fe  was  not  very  considerable, 
and  yet  many  queer  superstitions  and  strange  usages  of 
which  we  now  lack  information  must  have  been  noted  in 
these  magic  roUs  and  sheets. 

The  following  lines  may  serve  to  show  how  highly  the 
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jasper  was  esteemed  in  and^t  times,  this  designation  oover- 
ing  jadeas  well:'* 

Ann,  quid  mfllinsf  Jt^ii.  Qoid  Ja^itet  '^rtoi.  Qmd  virtiittf 
Dius.    QoiddatateT   NibiL 

What  is  better  than  OoIdT   Jasper. 
What  is  better  than  Jaspert   Virtoe. 
What  is  better  than  Yirtnef    God. 
What  ia  better  than  the  ddtyf   Nothing. 

The  first  mention  of  the  famons  ohann  Abradadabra, 
which  so  often  appears  engraved  on  Gnostic  gems,  occnrs  in 
a  Latin  medical  poem  written  by  Serenns  Sammonicns  who 
lived  in  the  third  centary  and  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  his 
library  consisting  of  sixty-two  thonsand  volumes  to  the  Em- 
peror Gk)rdian  the  Yonnger.  The  poem  recommends  this 
mystic  word,  or  name,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  "demi- 
tertian"  fever,  if  it  were  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
suspended  by  a  linen  thread  from  the  neck  of  the  patient 
To  have  ita  full  e&cacy  the  word  should  be  written  as  many 
times  as  there  are  letters  in  it,  but  taking  away  one  letter 
eaeh  time,  so  that  the  inscription  assumed  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone.*" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  De  Foe,  writing  in  the  sevm- 
teenth  century  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London  (1665), 
alludes  to  this  strange  talisman  as  still  in  use."  Treating 
of  the  curious  prophylactics  employed  at  that  time,  he  re- 
proaches those  who  employed  such  methods,  and  acted  "as 
if  the  plague  was  not  the  hand  of  God,  but  a  kind  of  posses- 
sion of  an  evil  spirit,  and  that  It  was  to  be  kept  off  with 
crossings,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  papers  tied  up  with  so  many 

■■"CnrieuH  Eniut  und  WerdE-Sehnl,"  NBrabar;,  ITOfi,  p.  W4. 

■*  PrAoeptM  UMlanz  de  Bereniu  Sammonlcni,  text  and  trans,  bjr  !<•  Budc^ 
Pari^  1845,  pp.  74-77. 

>'D*Fo^''A  Jonmalof  tli«PlBcneTcar,"L(»don,lSM,p.S8  <nLlza( 
Woiksad.l7Aitk<ai). 
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blots,  and  certain  words  or  figures,  as  particularly  the  word 
Abracadabra  formed  in  triangle  or  pyramid,  thns : 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABR ACA 

ABR  AC 

ABBA 

ABB 

AB 

A 

A  enrions  oharm  wbioh  was  extenuvely  nsed  as  an  amulet 
in  medieval  times  consists  of  five  Latin  words  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  read  backwards  or  forwards  and  also  up- 
wards or  downwards.  The  disposition  of  the  letters  is  as 
follows: 

*  a  t  o  r 

a  r  •  p« 

t  ea«  t 

opera 

T  o  t  a  s 

This  c&armhaB  been  preserved  for  us  in  Oreek  and  Coptic 
as  well  as  in  Boman  characters,  and  examples  of  it  have 
been  found  cat  in  a  marble  slab  above  the  chapel  of  St. 
Lanrent  at  lUxdiemaur  (Ard^he),  France,  and  also  in  the 
plaster  wall  of  an  old  Boman  house  at  Cimcester,  Gloucester- 
shire, Eng^d.  In  a  Qreek  manuscript  in  the  BibUoth^ue 
Nationale,  in  Paris,"  the  Latin  words  are  transliterated  and 
translated  as  follows : 

ffirop,  the  Kwer 
iprm,  the  plou^ 
rbrr,  bolda 

pArof,  irtieeb 
"Hi.  Or.  No.  2411,  foL  60.    See  C.  Wendier,  Bna  da  U  Soo.  Nat.  dM 
■attf.  do  la  Vraaa^  1874,  toL  xxsr,  pp.  153  i^. 
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Another  and  more  ingenioaB  explanation  of  this  pnzzle 
has,  however,  heen  given."  Beginning  with  the  last  word 
"rotas,"  and  taking  the  other  words  in  their  order,  it  is 
proposed  to  read  as  follows:  "The  plough-wheels  (rotas), 
the  laborer  (opera),  holds  (tenet),  creep  after  him  (arepo), 
I,  the  sower  (sator).'*  The  chief  defect  in  this  version  ap- 
pears to  be  the  assumption  that  "opera"  can  be  rendered 
"laborer,"  an  interpretation  which  is,  at  best,  supported 
by  a  doubtful  use  of  the  word  in  that  sense  by  Horace.  This 
charm  appears  in  an  Italian  maunscript  of  the  fourteenth 
centory,"  where  it  is  recommended  to  be  used  for  the  assur- 
ance of  a  speedy  delivery. 

Touching  the  wonderful  and  mystic  power  attributed  to 
the  seven  vowels  of  the  Q-reek  alphabet  by  the  Qnostics, 
C.  W.  King  cites  the  following  words  from  the  Pistis  Sophia 
of  Valentinns :  •* 

Hothmg  therefora  ia  man  ezeeUent  thui  the  mjnteries  wbieh  70  Mek 
after,  atMxig  only  tbe  mjBteiy  of  the  Seven  VoweU  and  thur  forty  and 
nine  Powers,  and  the  Nomben  thereof.  And  no  name  ii  more  exedlant 
than  alt  theee  [Vowela],  a  Name  wherein  be  contained  all  Namea  and  all 
Ug^ta  and  all  Powers. 

The  last  sentence  probably  refers  to  the  arrangement  of 
these  vowels  often  met  with  in  inscribed  Gnostic  talismans, 
the  so-called  Abraxas  gems.  Here  we  often  find  them  in  the 
following  order  lEHttOY  a,  and  the  sound  of  these  vowels 
really  suggests  the  conventional  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew name  Jehovah  (yehowah).  The  words  quoted  from 
the  Pistis  Sophia  are  placed  in  tiie  mouth  of  Jesus,  and  King 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Greek  the  same  word  is 
used  for  voice  and  vowd  {9^).    He  therefore  believes  that 

"King,  "Eu-ly  ChrUtlaii  HumiunatiM,"  London,  187),  p.  187. 

"In  the  author's  Ubrmry. 

*  King, "  Early  Cliriitlan  Numinnatlca,"  London,  1879,  pp.  2Sft,  £80. 
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the  passage  in  Eevelationa  (x,  3-4) :  "The  sevwi  thnnderB 
uttered  their  voices,'*  signifies  that  the  sound  of  the  seven 
vowels  "echoed  through  the  vanlt  of  heaven,  and  composed 
that  mystic  utterance  which  the  sainted  aeer  was  forbiddoi 
to  reveal  unto  mortals." 

C^iain  talismans  were  supposed  to  afford  protection 
not  only  to  individuals  but  even  to  entire  cities.  Of  this 
dasa  were  two  talismans  described  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 
He  relates  that  Paris  had  enjoyed  from  ancient  Umes  a  sur- 
prising immunity  from  serpents  and  rats,  as  well  as  from 
fires.  However,  in  clearing  out  the  chamiel  beneath  a  bridge 
across  the  Seine,  the  workmen  found,  embedded  in  the  mud, 
two  brazen  images,  one  of  a  serpent  and  the  other  of  a  rat; 
after  these  bad  been  rooioved  from  their  resting  place, 
serpents  and  rats  appeared,  and  confiagrations  became 
common.** 

Of  the  many  memorials  of  the  Age  of  Charlemagne  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  Treasury  at  Aachen,  that  popularly 
known  as  the  Talisman  of  Charlemagne  always  exerted  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  the  minds  of  those  visiting  the 
shrine,  both  because  of  its  sacred  character  and  on  account 
of  the  mystic  power  ascribed  to  it. 

The  "Talisman"  is  composed  of  two  large  sapphires,  cut 
en  cabochon,  one  being  of  oval  form  and  the  other  square, 
these  constitnting  respectively  the  front  and  back  of  the 
relic;  enclosed  between  them  is  a  cross  made  from  wood  of 
the  Holy  Cross  said  to  have  been  found  in  Palestine  by  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Q-reat.  This  is  only 
visible  when  looking  through  the  oval  sapphire  set  in  front 
of  the  medallion.  The  two  sapphires  are  joined  and  framed 
by  a  band  studded  with  predous  atones,  and  various  other 
gema  are  set  above  and  below  them.   The  oval  sapphire  is  of 

"Gr^orli  Epiicopi  ToroneiisiB,  "Eiitoria  Fruieontm,"  ed.  Arndt,  >sd 
Xnueh,  Pm  I,  HAnnorem,  18S4,  p.  S49,  lib.  viU,  oip.  33. 
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a  pale  blue,  and  is  fonuBhed  with  a  gold  openwork  bonkiing. 
At  the  top  of  the  medallion,  in  a  square  spaoe  ia  set  a  lozenge- 
shaped  garnet,  and  aronnd  the  oval  sapphire  forming  the 
front  are  placed  snooessiTely,  <1)  an  «nerald,  (2)  a  peari, 
(3)  a  garnet,  (4)  a  pearly  (5)  an  emerald,  (6)  a  pearl,  (7)  a 
garnet,  (8)  a  pearly  (9)  an  emerald,  (10)  a  pearl,  (11)  a  gar- 
net, (12)  a  pearl,  (13)  an  emraald,  (14)  a  pearl,  (15)  a 
garnet,  (16)  a  pearl 

The  square  sapphire  at  the  back  of  the  medallion  is  oi 
poor  qnalitjr  and  imperfect  color;  about  it  are  sixteen  Bet- 
tings, containing  respeetivdy,  (1)  (lacking),  (2)  a  pearl,  (3) 
a  garnet,  (4)  a  pearl,  (5)  an  emerald,  (6)  a  pearl,  (7)  a  gar- 
net, (8)  a  pearl,  (9)  an  emerald,  (10)  a  pearl,  (11)  a  garnet, 
(12)  a  pearl,  (13)  an  emerald,  (14)  a  pearl,  (15)  a  garnet, 
(16)  a  pearl. 

On  the  band  are  set  the  following  stones ;  (1)  a  peari,  (2) 
a  sapphire,  (3)  a  pearl,  (4)  an  amethyst,  (5)  a  pearl,  (6)  a 
sapphire,  (7)  a  pearl,  (8)  an  amethyst,  (9)  a  pearl,  (10)  an 
almost  white  sapphire,  (11)  a  pearl,  (12)  an  amethyst,  (13) 
a  pearl,  (14)  a  white  sapphire. 

In  the  sommer  of  1804,  Empress  Josephine  went  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelte  (Aachen)  to  take  the  waters  there,  and  durii^ 
her  stay,  on  August  1,  she  visited  the  tomb  of  Charleanagne 
in  the  Cathedral.  We  are  told  that  Napoleon,  who  joined 
Josephine  at  Aiz-le-Ohapelle  on  September  3,  had  already 
authorised  the  Cathedral  chapter  to  part  with  certain  of  tlM 
r^cs  and  bestow  them  npon  Josephine  at  the  time  of  her 
visit  to  the  tomb.  This  authorization,  of  coarse,  was  only 
a  polite  eqnivaloit  for  a  command,  and  was  duly  carried  ont, 
the  most  prized  object  secured  by  Josephine  being  precisely 
this  famed  talisman.  It  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of 
Hortense,  Josephine's  daughter,  the  mother  of  Napoleon 
m,  and  was  inherited  by  him.    It  is  said  to  be  now  in  a 
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private  ooUeotion  in  Paris."  EmpresB  Eng&iie  is  stated  to 
have  worn  it  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Prinoe  Imperial, 
and  to  have  farther  shown  her  belief  in  the  mTstio,  or  magio, 
viitaes  of  the  talisman  hj  sending  it  several  years  later  to 
Biarrits,  that  it  might  be  kept  for  a  time  in  the  sicik-ro<mi 
of  M.  Baoeiochi,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  iUnees  in  that 
city." 

An  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  on  the  medical  art,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  oaitary,  the  original  manuscript  of 
which  was  owned  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  leech  named  Bald^  as 
testified  to  by  an  entry  on  the  title-leaf,  gives  the  agate  a 
prconinent  place  as  a  talismanic  and  curative  agent.  More 
especially  is  its  power  over  the  demon-world  emphasized, 
jbadeed  it  is  asserted  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  diagnostic  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  the  words  being:  "The  man  who  hath 
in  him  secretly  the  loathly  fiend,  if  he  taketh  in  liqnid  any 
portion  of  the  shavings  of  this  stone,  then  soon  is  exhibited 
manifestly  in  him  that  which  before  secretly  lay  hid."  Less 
unfamiliar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  early  literature  on 
the  subject  are  the  statements  that  the  wearers  ot  agates 
were  guarded  against  danger  from  lightning,  and  from 
venom.  The  liqnid  "extract  of  agate,"  taken  internally, 
also  produced  smooth  skin  and  rendered  the  partaker  im- 
mune from  the  bites  of  snakes.** 

An  extremely  strange  ^pe  of  amulets  foond  occasionally 
in  Gallic  sepulchres  are  disks  made  from  human  skulls.  It 
appears  to  be  a  well-asoertained  fact  that  the  operation  of 

"nettomudn  d'Archeologie  ChrMieiuie,  ed.  bj  Dom  Fenuwd  CKbrol 
and  Dom  H.  Lcclercq,  Fmo.  xxt,  Farii,  1911,  ools.  696-698,  with  onU  of  ttia 
UliWMtn  taken  from  those  given  by  E.  Alu'm  Weertht  to  lllnatnte  »  paper  fa 
the  Jahrfa,  d««  Vareiu  der  AlterthnmifreuDde  im  Bheinlande,  vols,  xi^^^xl, 
p.  260-272,  PUtei  IV,  V,  VI,  Bonn,  1866.  The  original  pbotogr^ha  w«n 
taken  hj  exprsM  pennladon  of  Napoleon  III. 

»  Smile  OlliTier,  "  L'EmpIre  Ubtrale,"  Paria,  1807,  vol.  il,  p.  SS. 

**  KcT.  Onrald  OoekaTne, "  Leeohdoma,  Wortcnnning  and  Btarcraft  of  Bar^ 
E^Jaad."  London.  1866,  toL  U,  p.  2M  (Bk.  II,  oap.  66  of  the  « lAoet  Boo"}. 
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tiephining  waa  performed  at  this  early  date,  almost  if  not 
qnite  exclusively  in  the  case  of  infants,  and  it  is  believed 
principally  for  the  care  of  epilepsy.  If  the  child  surrived 
the  operation  its  skall  was  thought  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
magic  power.  This  idea  had  its  rise  in  the  belief  that  epi- 
lepsy was  the  result  of  an  indwelling  evil  spirit,  so  that  if 
the  disease  disappeared  as  a  result  or  sequence  of  the  opera- 
tion, this  evil  spirit  was  believed  to  have  made  Ms  way  out 
through  the  aperture.  On  the  eventual  death  of  one  whose 
skull  had  berai  saccesafully  trephined,  disks  were  sometimes 
cut  just  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  through  which  the  pos- 
sessing spirit  had  slipped  ont,  leaving  as  a  trace  of  his 
passage  some  of  his  diabolic  but  still  potent  virtae."  That 
the  superstition  regarding  these  cranial  disks  lasted  well 
into  the  sixteenth  century,  even  among  some  of  the  educated, 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  on  a  bracelet  which  belonged  to 
and  was  worn  by  Catherine  de*  Medici,  one  of  the  talismans 
was  a  piece  of  a  bnman  skult. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  strange  amulets  taken 
from  the  human  skull  by  the  operation  of  trephining,  by 
M.  Pmneti^re,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Frentdi  Asaodation  for 
the  Advanooneut  of  Science,  held  in  Lyons  in  1873.**  The 
specimen  he  then  exhibited  came  from  a  sepulture  in  the 
department  of  Loz^re.  This  particular  example  showed  a 
break  on  the  edge,  and  M.  Paul  Broca  has  conjectured  that  a 
small  piece  may  have  been  chipped  off,  so  that  it  might  be 
pulverized  and  administered  as  a  powder  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  disease  of  the  brain,  a  treatment  favored  by  those 
who  doubted  the  generally-believed  supernatural  orig^  of 

"Renal,  "Lm  religioni  de  U  Oaule  awit  le  ChriitluiiBme,"  Puii,  lOM, 
p.  »T. 

"  Sm  Punl  Broca,  "  Sur  W  trepanation  du  crane  et  lea  amulettea  crlnienneB 
de  rspoque  ntelttique,"  Revne  d'Anthropologie,  vol.  vl,  1877,  pp.  l-*a,  19S- 
XSB;  and  alao  hie  "  Amulettea  erftnienuee  et  trftpanatlon  prfihiatori^ne"  U  the 
MBe  Reme,  vol.  t,  ISTS,  pp.  lOe,  107. 
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epilepsy,  and  suspected  its  scarce  in  some  lesion  of  the  brain 
or  of  the  meninges.  For  this,  of  course,  no  more  e£5cient 
remedy  conld  suggest  itself,  according  to  the  old  sympathetic 
theory  of  medicines,  than  a  powder  made  from  the  skull  of 
one  who  had  been  an  epileptic.  These  skull-amulets  have 
been  unearthed  in  neolithic  burials  in  various  parts  of 
France,  a  considerable  number  having  been  found  by  M.  de 
Baye  and  others  In  the  department  of  Mame ;  a  specimen 
was  also  found  in  an  Algerian  sepulture  by  Qeneral  Faid- 
herbe. 

The  great  Greek  physician  Hippocrates  of  Ck>s,  a  con- 
temporary of  Plato,  advised  that  resort  should  he  had  to  the 
operation  of  trephining  in  many  cases  of  injury  to  tiie  bead, 
and  that  the  ancient  Hindus  were  to  a  certain  extent  familiar 
with  it  as  a  method  of  treating  diseases  of  the  brain  appears 
in  one  of  the  Buddhist  recitals  from  a  Tibetan  source. 
Here  it  is  related  that  Atreya,  master  of  the  King  of  Phys- 
icians, Jivaka,  when  appealed  to  for  help  by  a  man  suffering 
from  a  distressful  cerebral  disorder,  directed  the  man  to 
dig  a  pit  and  fill  it  up  with  dung;  he  then  thrust  Qxe  man  into 
this  soft  and  savory  mass  until  nothing  hut  his  head  and  ne<& 
protruded,  and  opened  his  sknll.  From  it  was  drawn  out  a 
reptile  whose  presence  had  caused  the  malady.  Jtvaka 
seems  to  have  been  in  consultation  with  his  master  in  this 
interesting  operation,  and  is  said  to  have  later  extracted  a 
centipede  from  a  man's  skull  after  making  an  apertare 
therein  with  a  golden  knife. '^  In  neither  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, do  we  have  any  hint  that  disks  or  fragments  from  the 
homan  skull  were  used  as  amulets. 

A  ghastly  object  much  favored  in  France  in  the  inddle 
Ages,  as  it  was  believed  to  give  the  owner  the  power  to  dis- 

'Etmukgun  HinikkU,  "  TYepanning  unong  Aneietit  Peoples,"  Natnn, 
Ju.  IS,  1914,  pp.  5SS,  SSfl;  citing  EnejclopKdia  Britannica,  1910,  Tol.  xtii, 
p.  SIS,  and  B.  A.  Schiefner,  "  Tibetan  Tales,"  trans.  Raleton,  1906,  p.  98. 
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cover  hidden  treasures,  was  the  so-called  maim-do-gloinf  or 
' '  hand  of  glory, ' '  which  was  the  desiccated  hand  of  one  who 
bad  met  his  death  hy  hanging.** 

A  remarkable  taliBmanic  bracelet  owned  by  Catherine 
do'  Medid  was  set  with  a  skull-fragment  and  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  *'mam-de-ffloire."  This  is  described  in  the 
catalogue  made  in  1786  of  M.  d'Ennery's  collection.  The 
settings  of  the  bracelet,  ten  in  nnmber,  comprised  the  follow- 
ing objects,  to  each  of  which  was  probably  ascribed  some 
special  significance  and  virtae.** 

An  OTal  "ea^e-stone"  (ntites),  on  which  was  graven  in 
intaglio  a  winged  dragon;  above  this  figure  was  the  date 
1569,  the  year  in  which  the  bracelet  was  composed  and  that 
of  the  death  of  Catherine's  husband,  Henri  II. 

An  octagonal  agate,  traversed  by  a  number  of  tabular 
ftpertores,  the  orifices  of  which  could  be  seen  tm  mOuae  nde 
of  the  stone. 

A  very  fine  oval  onyx  of  three  oolors,  bearing  graven  on 
its  edge  the  following  names  of  angels :  Gabriel,  Baphael, 
Mi^^T'ft*'!,  Uriel. 

A  lai^  oval  turquoise  with  a  gold  band. 

A  piece  of  black  and  white  marble. 

An  oval  brown  agate,  with  a  caduoens,  a  star  and  a  cres- 
cent mgraved  in  intaglio  on  one  of  its  faces,  and  on  its  edge 
the  name  Jehovah  and  oertain  talismanic  characters ;  on  the 
other  face  were  figured  the  constellation  Serpens,  the  aodi- 
acal  lign  Scorpio  and  the  Sun,  around  which  were  the  six 
planets. 

An  oblong  section  of  a  human  sknlL 

A  rounded  pieoe  of  gold  on  the  convex  side  of  whidi  was 

"Pinnl^terolx,  "BdencM  at  Lettrca  mi  Uofm  Aft,"  VtMtM,  18T7,  p.  tHi 

"HvUo,  "  HlsMre  d«  Pruse,"  toL  x,  Pari%  1M4,  p.  451,  itaU.    Aok 

«  eonamilMUoB  of  PUm  Lurolz,  dUii^  m  uttkori^:   "CktalofM  im 

taUMun,  uUqniWi,  pi«rrN  grKttta,  afai.,  etc,  da  tMMt  da  fas  K.  d'bwnv 

tnjn,"  hf  Banl  w>d  lOIlotti,  Paris,  178C 
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graTen  in  relief  the  "hand  of  glory"  (main-de-gloire) ;  on 
the  ooncave  side  appeared  the  Sun  and  Moon  done  in  re- 
ponee^  work. 

A  perfectly  ronnd  onyx,  bearing  graven  in  the  oentre  the 
name  or  word ' '  Pobleni '  * ;  tbia  poseibly  designated  the  orig- 
inal Boman  owner  of  the  stone. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  German  writer  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  oentnry,  the  amethyst,  if  worn  by  a  man,  attracted 
to  him  the  love  of  noble  women,  and  also  protected  tti'Tn 
from  the  attacks  of  thieves.*^  This  atone  was  always  prized 
becanse  of  its  beantifnl  color,  even  thoagh  it  was  never  so 
rare  or  costly  as  some  others.  Some  anthorities  assert  that 
the  amethyst  indaoes  sleep."  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  stone  cnred  inebriety,  as  it  enabled  its 
votaries  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  potations. 

As  testimony  of  the  belief  in  the  ^cienoy,  remedial  or 
taliamanic,  of  predons  stones  prevalent  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  may  be  noted  the  presence  among  the 
manuscript  books  of  Marguerite  de  Flandres,  Dachesse  de 
Bonrgogae,  of  a  work  listed  as  follows:  "The  book  of  the 
properties  of  certain  stones."  It  was  carefully  enclosed  in 
a  crimson  velvet  covering."  Incidentally  it  is  a  rather  in- 
teresting fact  that  at  this  early  date,  1405,  we  find  in  Dnohess 
Margaret's  little  library  two  Bibles  in  French  and  a  separate 
copy  of  the  Gospels  also  in  that  language.  This  serves  to 
disprove  tiie  popular  idea  that  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
the  vernacular  were  in  diatiuet  disfavor  with  Boman  Catho- 
lioa  before  the  era  of  the  Beformation.    Of  course  until  the 

"BirHnger,  "Kleliwre  dentoehfl  SpndideiiktiillcT  *)  ia  Q«niiMii«,  n>L  Ui 
(IBM), p.  SOS. 

-CardAsl,  "  D«  nibttUt«te,"  Ub.  tU,  BuIIcm,  ISW,  p.  473. 

■Inrentatre  dea  Uena  de  Margaerite  de  Flmndres  Daehcwe  de  Hcmptgm, 
NU.  MftL.  coll.  Mormi,  1TS7;  on  foL  M  of  traaecrtption  in  ftotlior^  librmir, 
tram  the  coUenttaii  of  M.  E.  Molinier. 
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invention  and  nae  of  the  art  of  printing  there  coold  be  no 
wide  diffusion  of  snoh  tranBlations. 

The  jadnth  is  described  by  Thomas  de  Cantimpre  as 
bang  a  stone  of  a  yellow  color.  "It  is  very  hard  and  diffi- 
ctdt  to  deave,  or  cnt;  it  can,  however,  be  worked  with  dia- 
mond dnst.  It  is  very  cold,  espedally  when  held  in  the 
mouth."  Among  many  other  virtaes,  it  protects  from 
melandiolia  and  poison,  and  makes  the  wearer  beloved  of 
God  and  men.  It  also  acts  as  a  sort  of  barometer,  since  it 
grows  dark  and  dull  in  bad  weather  and  becomes  clear  and 
bri^t  in  fine  weather."  Cardano  says  that  when  the 
weather  was  fine  the  stone  became  obscure  and  dull,  bat 
when  a  tempest  was  impending,  it  assumed  the  ruddy  hue 
of  a  bnming  coaL  It  also  lost  its  color  when  in  contact  with 
any  one  suffering  from  disease,  more  especially  from  the 
plague.** 

As  a  result  of  his  study  of  precious  stones,  Cardano  was 
induced  to  affirm  that  they  had  life,  but  he  gravely  states 
that  he  had  never  noted  that  they  possessed  sex  (a  common 
belief  in  his  day),  although  "as  nature  deUghts  as  much  in 
miracle  as  we  do,  some  may  be  so  constituted  that  they 
are  almost  distinguished  by  sex."*" 

The  beautiful  sapphire  has  alwaj^  been  a  great  favorite 
with  lovers  of  precious  stones  and  to  it  has  been  attributed 
a  chastening,  purifying  influence  upon  the  soul.  Even  Bur- 
ton, in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wherein  preoions  stones 
are  rarely  mentioned,  takes  occasion  to  write  as  follows  of 
the  sapphire:  "It  is  ihe  ffurest  of  all  precious  stones  of  sky 
colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind, 
mends  manners."  " 

■*  Koorad  Ton  MBgenberg**  old  Oernuu  TwdoB  "  Buoli  dar  JUnbar,"  ad. 
by  Dr.  Fniu  Pf«iffer,  Stuttg«rt,  18S1,  p.  449. 

"  Cardwii,  "  D«  rerum  vwietate,"  lib.  v,  BullM,  1667,  p.  100. 
"  Cardanl,  "  Fbllosophi  operk  ^vmAtm,"  BuilcN,  1686,  p.  Z90, 
-  "  Autonj  of  Meludiolr,"  Bk,  U,  (  4,  i,  4. 
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Id  the  po««ion  ol  the  Duke  ol  Dcvouhire.  K.  G,  Hanlwich  Hill.  The  quecahu  :ei>«l<  ia  W  hsir. 
■  pemil  e*rdrop,  sod  two  necklua,  oat  Stting  close  to  tbe  nwlf.  the  othtr  f allinc  ovEr  (he  breut.  TbsatiB 
bnwvle  fkirt  i*  embmideRd  with  &  fronderful  Hrr&y  ol  b^ufttic  birds  snd  animals.  Od  ths  left,  the  cushwii 
of  the  chair  of  stata  is  embroidered  with  the  queea'i  moooBram.  Sarmouatlnc  ths  chair  is  aoryital  ball. 
The  oiiciiul  oaovM  mcuar**  M  i  M  iacbtt. 
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The  poets  have  sung  the  praiees  of  the  turquoise.  Ja 
Shakespeare  *B  M^^ant  of  yenice,  when  the ' '  amorona  Jei- 
sioa"  made  off  with  her  father's  jewels,  Shylock  partioa- 
larly  bewails  the  disappearance  of  his  tarqnoise,  crying  oaf 
that  be  would  not  have  lost  it  for ' '  a  witdemess  of  monkeys. '  * 
The  poet  Donne,  also,  writes  of  this  stone  and  draws  atten- 
tion to  its  sympathetic  quality  in  these  words: 

As  ft  mmpaaeiotiate  turquoise  that  doth  tdl, 
B;  tooking  pale,  the  wunr  U  not  welL 

That  Queen  Elisabeth  dnng  fondly  to  life  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  trusted  much  in  the  virtoes  of  a  taUs- 
man  which  she  wore  round  her  neck.  This  was  a  piece  of 
gold  engraved  with  certain  mystic  characters.  The  state- 
ment has  also  been  made  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  diair  in 
which  she  often  sat,  was  the  qneen  of  hearts  from  a  paok  of 
cards,  having  a  nail  driven  through  the  forehead  of  the 
figure."'  Could  this  have  been  a  spell  of  witchcraft  used 
against  her  hated  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland! 

The  belief  that  turquoise  changes  its  hue  with  the  chang* 
ing  health  of  the  wearer  leads  an  early  seventeenth  century 
author  to  offer  it  as  a  symbol  of  wifely  devotion,  saying  that 
"a  true  wife  should  be  like  a  turquoise  stone,  dear  in  heart 
in  her  husband's  health,  and  cloudy  in  his  sickness."  Al- 
though a  more  prosaic  explanation  than  that  of  occult  sym- 
pathy has  been  proposed  for  this  asserted  change  of  hue, 
we  need  not  therefore  reject  the  more  poetic  fancy." 

Among  the  believers  in  the  virtue  of  amulets  must  be 
counted  the  French  reli^ons  philosopher,  Pascal  After  his 
deatii  in  1662  there  was  found,  sewed  np  in  his  pourpoint, 
a  piece  of  paper  bearing  a  long  and  very  strange  inscription. 

"  AgBM  StrlAUnd,  "  Utm  of  th«  QneoiB  of  EBglud,"  voL  vU,  pp.  77C^ 
778. 

■Alex.  NfdwlM,  "A  DlMxntrM  ol  UurUge  and  Wiv«iiig,"  ISM,  ^d. 
Uae.  n,  ISO;  dtod  in  Lmu'i  (MlectanM,  toL  U,  Pt  U,  Briatol,  IMS,  p.  Mt. 
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At  the  top  was  a  cross  with  rays,  a  similar  o^kb  being  drawn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  t«xt.  This  began  with  the  following 
words : 

Monday,  Norember  23,  the  day  of  St  Oemrat,  pop«  and  martyr,  and 
of  otheis  in  the  martyrology. 

The  Eve  of  St  Chrysogone,  martyr,  and  of  otben.  From  about  half- 
past  las  in  the  evening  until  abont  a  haU-honr  after  midnight, 


Then  follow  a  series  of  ejaoolations  and  short  religions 
sentences,  and  toward  the  end,  after  the  name  of  Christ, 
thrice  repeated,  the  words : 

I  have  separated  myself  from  Him,  I  have  fled  frcm  Him,  denied  Him. 
and  finally  the  prayer  that  tills  separation  might  henceforth 
cease.  The  orig^al  text  is  said  to  be  in  the  Bibliothk[ae 
Rationale  in  Paris  with  the  MS.  of  the  "Pens^es." 

Pascal  is  stated  to  have  always  kept  this  amnlet  on  his 
person,  removing  it  oarefnlly  from  the  lining  of  an  old  gar- 
ment and  putting  in  a  new  one,  when  this  was  assmned  The 
strange  introdnctioQ  referred  to  a  vision  of  fire  which  he  had 
had  on  the  night  In  question,  and  this  has  been  explained  as 
resulting  from  a  severe  nervons  shock  he  had  experienced 
six  months  before,  when  driving  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
As  the  vehicle  neared  Nenilly  the  horses  took  fright  and  ran 
away,  dashing  toward  the  edge  of  the  bank;  jnst  on  the 
brink  the  reins  broke  and  the  horses  plimged  down  into  the 
river,  leaving  the  carriage  in  which  Pascal  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  This  shock  impressed  him  so  vividly 
that  he  wonld  often  see  the  precipice  before  him  as  distinctiy 
as  though  it  were  a  reality.  In  any  case  the  matter  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  that  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  believer  in  amulets.'" 

*  F.  lAlnt,  "  I/amnlei  de  Pascal,"  in  Annalee  mAd.  paych.,  I  acr.,  voL  v, 
pp.  1S7-180 ;  and  F.  £.  Littre,  "  Uedecine  et  mede(!ln^''  Ttxia,  1672,  pp.  96-07. 
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The  giving  of  corals  to  new-bom  infanta  waa  expressly 
forbidden  in  1708  in  the  biehoprio  of  Bamberg,  beoanse  of  the 
superstition  connected  therewith,  although  Christian  paint- 
ers of  the  fourteenth  century  often  represented  the  child 
Jesus  as  holding  corals  in  his  hand.  The  persistence  of  the 
superstition  as  to  the  Evil  Eye  and  the  belief  that  coral  safe- 
guarded the  wearer  therefrom,  have  impressed  many  cul- 
tured Italians  of  our  day,  and  even  so  able  and  clear-headed 
a  statesman  as  prime  minister  Crispi  is  said  never  to  have 
gone  to  a  parliamentary  sitting  without  having  with  him 
a  coral  amulet*" 

Some  characteristic  Hindu  amulets  figure  the  god  Jagan- 
nath  (Lord  of  the  World),  or  associated  divinities,  and  also 
symbols  related  to  the  worship  of  this  form  of  Krishna.** 
In  the  month  Joyestha  (May-June)  his  world-renowned  tem- 
ple at  Puri  in  Orissa  is  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  India,  and  on  the  great  festival  day  his  image  and  those 
of  his  brother  Balaraua  and  of  his  sister  Snbhadra  are  taken 
out  of  the  sanctuary  and  placed  in  an  elaborately  decorated 
oar,  which  is  drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
readiness  of  fanatical  believers  to  sacrifice  their  lives  by 
easting  themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  this  ponderous  car, 
has  made  the  expression  "Car  of  Jagannath"  almost  a 
household  word,  freely  used  by  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  abont  Hindu  religion.  The  English  Government 
has  long  siuce  put  a  stop  to  these  reckless  and  useless 
martyrdoms. 

Many  of  these  amulets  are  made  of  a  black  steatite.  One 
represents  Krishna  (Jagannath)  standing  and  playing  on  a 
flute,  another  figures  this  avatar  of  Vishnu  with  his  wife 

* "  Die  EdigioD  In  Geechichte  und  Oegenwart,"  ed.  hj  Frledrich  Mieluwl 
Schiele,  vol.  i,  Tubingen,  1900,  ooL  455. 

■Enrico  H.  QlgUoU,  "Di  aleiui  ez-*oto  amuletl,  ed  kltri  oggettl  UUd 
■dopenti  nel  mHa  di  Kiiihna,  lotto  1»  forma  di  Jagan-natliB  a  Purl  in  Oriaaa," 
ArduTio  per  rAntropologla,  vol.  zziii,  pp.  87-89;  Flruui,  1893. 
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Badha.  A  oarioas  series  presents  Jagannath,  Balarana  and 
Snbhadra;  the  Dimatnrally  large  heads  of  the  figures  and 
the  tmnoated  crowns  and  legs  are  explained  by  Qie  fact  that 
the  group  was  carved  from  the  trisala  of  a  tope  of  a  Buddhist 
tonple  erected  at  Pari  in  the  third  centnry  b.c.,  the  Hindus 
of  a  later  time  having  utilized  this  relic  of  a  former  faith  for 
gods  of  their  ethnic  religion.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
stamps,  incised  with  em^blematio  figures  such  as  a  shell,  a 
sankha  wheel,  a  serpent,  two  footprints,  etc,  so  that  the 
corresponding  seal  may  be  impressed  in  colored  clay  upon 
the  arms  of  the  faithful  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jagannath. 
Many  of  the  amulets  bearing  the  double  footprint,  em- 
blematic  of  Vishnu  (Krishna-Jagannath),  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  five,  all  being  perforated  so  that  a  group  cui  be 
suspended  on  the  pei^on. 

The  footprints  are  explained  by  a  curious  legend  to  the 
effect  that  when  a  dispute  as  to  superiority  arose  between 
the  gods  of  tiie  Trimnrti,  Brahma,  Siva  and  Vishnu,  the 
selection  of  a  test  to  decide  this  was  left  to  Bhrigu,  one  of  the 
ten  patriarchs.  He  approached  Brahma  without  saluting 
bim;  this  infuriated  the  god,  but  he  restrained  himself.  Ap- 
proaching Siva  in  turn,  Bhrigu  failed  to  return  the  god's 
salutation,  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  raised  his  trident 
to  slay  the  insnlter,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  this 
by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  goddess  Parvati.  Nothing 
daunted  Bbrigu  pursued  his  test,  and,  finding  Vishnn  repos- 
ing with  his  head  in  Lakshmi  's  lap,  he  kicked  the  divinity  to 
arouse  him.  Vishnu,  however,  instead  of  losing  his  tonper, 
quietly  arose ;  saluted  the  rash  patriarch,  and  even  thanked 
him  for  the  reminder,  and  craved  bis  pardon  that  be  had  not 
immediately  greeted  him,  asserting  that  the  kick  (which 
must  have  been  most  vigorously  administered  if  it  left  two 
footprints)  had  left  on  his  breast  a  mark  of  good  augury. 

A  fine  presentation  of  the  style  of  jewels  worn  by  the 
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Mahai^iiS  of  Sikkim,  a  foil-blooded  Tibetan  by  birth,  is 
offered  by  a  portrait  of  this  queen  done  in  oil  by  Damodar 
Bntt,  a  Braigali  artist,  in  1908,  while  the  Mahar^  was  shar- 
ing  tiie  captivity  of  her  husband  at  Daijeeling,  where  they 
had  been  sequestrated  by  the  British  authorities  for  many 
years.  The  elaborate  and  rather  oppressive  headdr^s  is  a 
typical  adormnent  of  the  qneens  of  Sikkim;  the  broad  ban- 
deaux are  composed  of  pearls,  and  a  brilliant  color  effect  is 
produced  by  the  rows  of  alternating  corals  and  turquoises. 
The  gold  ear-rings  have  a  turquoise-inlay,  in  concentric 
rings,  and  from  the  queen's  neck  bangs  a  long  net^aoe  of 
coral  beads,  separated  at  intervals  by  large  spheres  of  am- 
ber; a  coral  bracelet  and  two  rings,  with  coral  and  turquoise 
setting  respectively,  complete  the  very  effective,  if  not  espe- 
dally  costly,  jewelry.*' 

Jade  girdle  pendants  having  a  talismanic  quality  were  in 
great  favor  during  the  period  of  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-249 
B.C.).  The  typical  girdle  pendant  of  that  time  was  a  seven- 
jewelled  one,  each  of  the  combined  ornaments  being  made 
of  some  one  of  the  choice  varieties  of  jade.  These  adorn- 
ments consisted  of  a  top-piece  or  brooch,  whence  depended 
a  circular  central  plaque  (yii),  flanked  by  two  square  orna- 
ments (kii) ;  below  followed  a  centre-ornament  of  segment 
form,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  bow-shaped  jewel.  The 
girdle  ornaments  were  rich  in  symbolic  significance,  the 
rhythmic  swinging  of  the  jades  oanaed  a  mnsical  note  what- 
ever th^  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  or  with  any 
metallic  object;  as  love-trinkets  they  had  the  most  fortunate 
meaning;  as  indications  of  ofiBce  they  gained  consideration 
and  respect  for  the  wearers  of  high  rank,  while  for  those  of 

"BerthoM  Laufer,  "Note*  on  TnrquoU  in  the  Eftst,"  Field  Hnaenni  of 
Hatunl  Hiatoij,  Publication  169;  Antliropolc^cal  BeriM,  voL  xiii,  No.  1. 
CUogo,  Jnly,  1013;  Me  t«zt  opposite  frootiBpieoe  pUte. 
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less  distinction  they  were  so  differentiated  as  to  become 
marks  of  the  respective  craft  or  vocation.** 

In  Siam  the  girls'  heads  are  shaved,  with  the  exception 
of  the  top  of  the  head,  where  a  knot  of  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow.  On  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  girl's  birthday 
tiiis  "top-knot"  is  cat  off,  the  operation  being  accompanied 
by  a  solonn  religions  ceremony,  to  mark  and  consecrate  the 
event,  which  denotes  the  passing  of  the  girl  into  womanhood. 
On  this  occasion,  the  members  of  the  family  gather  together 
all  the  jewels  they  can  secnre  for  the  adornment  of  the  "new 
woman,"  and  where  they  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  provide 
brilliant  and  rich  ornaments  from  their  own  {rassessions  kind 
friends  will  always  be  found  ready  to  supply  the  defioienoy. 
In  the  case  of  the  Siamese  girl  figured  in  our  plate,  and  of 
a  girl  companion,  the  Queen  of  Siam  herself  acted  as  fairy 
j^)dmotiier  to  the  extent  of  famishing  from  her  own  private 
treasures  a  costiy  and  suitable  decoration.  The  gems  and 
ornaments  worn  were  worth  $20,000  and  are  said  to  have 
filled  a  small  steamer-trunk.** 

In  a  favorite  form  of  white  jade  amulet,  the  stone  is  cut 
fiat  and  is  then  inlaid  with  rubies  in  gold  settings,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  indicate  a  flower-form.  Jade  amulets  of  tins  type 
are  found  in  China  and  in  various  parts  of  northern  Asia, 
and  are  believed  to  guard  or  free  the  wearer  from  palpitation 
of  the  heart.*" 

Flowers  fashioned  from  precious  stones  make  most  at- 
tractive ornaments,  and  by  thar  variety  of  coloring  can  be 
worn  with  almost  any  costume.  A  celebrated  beantT*  of 
London  society  has  a  number  of  pansies  of  different  colors, 

'  Berthold  LAofer,  "  Jad«,  A  Biaij  in  CUnese  Aiebmalogf  and  BoUgioii,'' 
Chicago,  1912,  pp.  194  aqq. 

**  Commnniuted  bf  Dr.  Charles  S.  Braddock,  formerlr  phfildan  to  tiw 
coort  of  Siam,  onder  date  of  February  13,  1B03. 

*  Hendley,  "  iBdian  Jeweller^;'  Umdon,  1009,  p.  27;  PUte  XT,  FIgk  lU, 
lU. 
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one  made  of  mbies.  another  of  sapphires,  still  another  of 
emeralds,  and  so  on  through  the  range  of  colors.  In  this  way 
she  always  had  a  pansy  according  in  color  with  that  of  her 
gown.  As  bridal  gifts  these  jewel-flowers  are  most  appro- 
priate, more  especially  when  the  lady-love  bears  a  "floral 
name*'  such  as  Violet  or  Rose. 

Coral  ornaments  of  all  sorts  are  in  great  demand  in  Tibet, 
and  a  fine  piece  of  this  material  will  bring  about  $20  an 
ounce,  and  is  therefore  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  Tibet  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  already  noted  that 
coral  was  in  high  favor  there  and  that  coral  necklaces 
adorned  the  necks  of  the  women  and  also  those  of  the  idols 
in  their  tanples.  The  love  of  personal  adornment  is  very 
strong  among  the  Tibetan  women,  and  those  in  any  way 
well-to-do  load  themselves  with  a  mass  of  jewelled  orna- 
ments, great  pieces  of  amber,  coral  and  turquoise  constitat- 
ing  the  principal  gem-material.  The  favor  extended  to  coral, 
apart  from  the  religions  significance  of  red  as  symbolical 
of  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Buddha,  may  perhaps  have  an 
esthetic  basis  as  well,  for  red  or  pink  affords  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  dark  complexions  and  hair  of  the  Tibetans.*' 

Mnch  more  prized,  however,  than  coral  is  the  beautiful 
blue  turquoise,  which  not  only  serves  for  purely  ornamental 
nse  but  is  freely  employed  in  the  decoration  of  religious  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  curious  "prayer  wheels"  so  indispensable 
a  part  of  Tibetan  ritnaL 

The  talismanio  quality  of  this  stone  is  an  impoirtant  ele- 
ment in  its  popularity,  as  it  is  supposed  to  bring  good  for- 
tune and  physical  well-being  to  the  wearer  and  to  afford 
protection  against  contagion.  The  Tibetans  share  in  the 
quite  general  belief  that  the  turquoise  will  grow  pale  in 

"It.  Aturttne  Waddell,  "  UtMM  ud  its  UfcterlM,  iriili  •  BMord  of  tba  Bx- 
peditioB  of  IMS-IMM,"  London,  IMS,  pp.  347,  34B. 
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sympathy  with  the  present  or  proapeotiTe  fortune  and 
health  of  the  person  wearing  it,  and  as  a  loss  of  oolor  is 
considered  portentons  of  coming  evil,  snch  stones  are  gotten 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  a 
brighter  hue.  The  dealers  who  bay  up  for  a  trifling  asm 
these  discolored  tnrqnoises  often  treat  them  with  a  dose  of 
bine  dyestnff  which  superficially  restores  the  oolor,  and  it  is 
stated  that  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  British  expeditionary 
force  to  Tibet  in  1904  were  at  first  deceived  into  buying  these 
yamped-np  stones,  but  they  soon  discovered  the  deception 
and  were  more  careful  later  on.  Tarqaoises  are  also  be- 
liered  to  gnard  agunst  the  Evil  Eye,  and  a  qnasi-saored 
character  is  lent  to  some  especially  fine  specimens  by  setting 
them  in  the  foreheads  of  stataes  of  the  Buddha  or  other 
religions  images.*^ 

The  women  of  Tibet  are  said  to  prize  most  hij^y  aa 
amulets  pieces  of  doth  adorned  with  tnrqnoise  or  ooral, 
which  they  have  acquired  from  the  Lamas,  who  by  the  im- 
position of  their  priestly  blessing  have  endowed  these  objects 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tibetan  devotees. 
Another  amulet  favored  in  this  far-off  land  is  a  small  metal 
box  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  encrusted  with  turquoise. 
Within  are  enclosed  little  scrolls  inscribed  with  mystic  char- 
acters to  conjure  evil  spirits  and  thwart  their  malevolent 
schemes  for  tiie  tribulation  of  mankind. 

An  ingenious^  if  rather  far-fetched  explanation  of  flie 
sapposed  power  of  ooral  to  avert  lightning  and  hail  is  given 
by  Fortunio  LicetL  In  his  opinion,  coral,  being  of  a  warm 
quality,  overcomes  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  whidi 
produces  lightning  by  the  attraction  of  contraries,  and  hail 
by  its  own  quality.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  attempts  to  find 
a  plausible  physiological  reason  for  the  powers  of  g^ns,  the 

«IU<U  pp.  S4S,  S4>, 
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writers  never  for  a  mmnent  hesitating  to  aooept  the  popnlar 
beliefs  in  this  respect.*' 

Among  the  Shots  of  T.wTiHi>1fh  in  the  western  part  of 
Tibet,  a  large  piece  of  amber  or  agate  ia  often  worn  hj 
the  men  snspended  from  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  Here  as  in 
BO  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  amnlet  is  believed  to 
acquire  especial  efficacy  when  worn  in  this  way,  as  it  comes 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  person  of  the  wearer.*** 

A  very  singolar  mamier  of  neing  precious  stones  as  talis- 
mans is  noted  in  Burma.*^  There  are  certain  talismans 
called  hkottng-heht-set,  which  are  inserted  in  the  flesh  be- 
neath the  skin.  They  are  usually  of  gold,  silver,  or  lead,  or 
else  of  tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc,  but  sometimes  they  are  rolled 
pebbles  and  oocasionally  precious  stones.  We  are  told  that 
trhen  a  prisoner  is  found  to  have  such  taliamans  on,  or  rather 
in  his  person,  the  jailer  cuts  them  out  lest  they  should  be 
used  to  bribe  the  guards.  The  talismans  owe  much  of  their 
supposed  power  to  inscriptions  in  mystio  oharaoters,  and 
they  are  so  highly  favored  that  some  of  the  natives  wear  one 
or  more  rows  of  them  across  the  chest. 

For  the  Japanese,  rock-crystal  is  the  "perfect  jewel," 
tama,-  it  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  purity  and  of  the  inflnity  of 
space,  and  also  of  patience  and  perseverance.  This  latter 
significance  probably  originated  from  an  observation  of  the 
patience  and  sUll  required  for  the  prodnction  of  the  splendid 
crystal  balls  made  by  the  accurate  and  painstaking  Japanese 
cutters  and  polishers. 

The  belief  of  SCohammedans  in  the  Evil  Eye  claims  the 
authority  of  the  Prophet  to  the  effect  that  "the  ain  (eye) 
ia  a  realiiy."    The  Arabs  also  designate  the  Evil  Eye  as 

*  Vortmio  lAatH,  Db  uuinlla,  cap.  U. 

*  Hcndl^,  "  Indiu  JawaUerjr,"  hotOsm,  IMO,  p.  M. 

"H.  ShwKj  T<M,  'The  BnnDAni  Hli  Lite  and  Natloiu,'*  in  "ladtaa 
JwwDaiy,''  b7  T.  H.  Hieadkf.  3%a  Jonnial  of  Indian  Art  and  laivMtrj,  Jait, 
UO^  ToL  zU.  Mo.  US,  p.  Itt. 
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wuera,  "the  look,"  and  nafs,  "breath  or  spirit'*  It  is  not 
commonly  regarded  as  the  remit  of  a  definite  malevolent 
intention,  bnt  rather  as  an  effect  engendered  by  envy  at  the 
sight  of  anything  especially  beantifol  or  attractive.  IJideed, 
sometimes  the  bare  expression  of  great  admiration  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  evil  results,  as  is  illostrated  by  the  asser- 
tion that  when  a  man,  on  seeing  an  exceptionally  large  and 
fine  stone,  exclaimed,  "What  a  large  stone!"  it  immediately 
broke  into  three  pieces. 

In  the  Sahara,  the  horns  of  oxen,  and  somelimes  their 
sknils  with  the  horns  attached,  are  set  over  the  entrances 
of  dwellings  to  protect  the  residents  from  this  dreaded  in- 
fluence; in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  boars'  tasks  are  also  used  in 
this  way.  However,  the  most  favored  weapons  of  defence 
are  the  outstretched  fingers  of  the  hand,  sometimes  but  two 
fingers,  but  more  often  all  five.  The  gesture  of  holding  out 
the  fingers  toward  the  envious  person  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  utterance  of  the  words :  Khamsa  fi  ainek,  "five 
(fingers)  in  yonr  eye!"  The  number  five  has  thus  acquired 
snch  a  special  significance  that  Thursday,  as  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week,  is  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  day  for  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  shrines  of  those  saints  whose  protection  against 
the  Evil  Eye  is  believed  to  be  most  potent.*" 

The  Arabs  of  Arabia  Petnea  believe  that  when  anyone 
casts  longing  and  covetons  eyes  upon  any  animal  belon^^ng 
to  another,  part  of  bis  soul  enters  the  animal  and  the  latter 
is  doomed  to  destruction  if  it  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
rightful  owner.  The  same  idea  prevails  in  the  case  of  a 
child  whose  possession  is  envied,  or  who  is  unduly  admired. 
Where  the  identity  of  the  one  who  has  cast  the  speU  is  known, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  rendering  it  harmless  if  a  pieoe  of 
the  gnilty  one's  garment  can  be  stolen  and  tiie  animal  or 
child  rubbed  with  it.    The  virtue  of  coral  as  a  protection 

"  Ednunul  DontU.  "  Uade  et  B«U^<n,"  Alger,  ItHW,  pp.  3M  iqq. 
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from  Buch  dangers  is  generally  believed,  and  almost  every 
woman,  child,  mare  and  camel,  wears  or  bears  a  coral  amnlet 
of  some  kind.  A  special  variety  of  amulets  against  the  Evil 
Eye,  worn  by  equestrians,  are  small,  smooth  flint-stones, 
gathered  at  a  spot  where  two  valleys  nnite;  and,  for  horses, 
protection  is  believed  to  be  afforded  by  a  ring  of  bine  glass 
or  blae  porcelain,  suspended  from  the  neck.  Another  queer 
saperstition  among  these  Arabs  regarding  the  Evil  Eye 
is  that  if  a  child  yawns,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  that  he 
has  been  smitten  by  the  evil  apeU,  and  the  mother  is  advised 
to  place  glowing  coals  on  a  plate,  strew  alum  over  the  coals, 
and  bear  the  plate  around  the  child."' 

Over  the  entrance  gate  of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada, 
Spain,  may  be  seen  the  representation  of  a  hand,  and  this 
is  regarded  as  having  been  figured  there  to  serve  for  a  talis- 
man against  the  Evil  Eye,"*  just  as  some  of  the  Arabs  are 
still  wont  to  paiut  or  figure  a  so-called  "Patima's  Hand" 
on  doors  or  door-posts  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Idea 
which  has  been  advanced  that  the  "horse-shoe  arch"  bad 
some  connection  with  the  belief  in  the  luek-bringing  quality 
of  the  horse-shoe,  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  admitted  as  an 
explanation  of  this  most  charaoteristio  feature  of  Moorish 
architecture. 

"  Aloii  Uuail,  "  Anbia  Petm,"  Wien,  1909,  vol  Ui,  pp.  S14,  316. 
"liMii'i  CoUflotaBM  {\if  ViBcent  BtoA^  !•««■),  toL  U,  Ft.  I,  Briitol. 
IMS,  p.  488. 
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^THE  folk-lore  tales  of  the  settlement  called  Milpa  Alta, 
^^  in  the  Federal  District,  Mexico,  not  far  from  Mexico 
City,  have  preserved  many  legends  from  old  Aztec  times, 
as  this  o<Mmnnnity  was  originally  settled  by  B(Hne  noble  Aztec 
famili^^fortonate  enongh  to  escape  with  their  goods  from 
the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Gort^.  In 
several  <^*these  legends  the  chalchihniti  (a  green  stone,  often 
nephrite  or  jadeite)  is  mentioned.  Thas  it  is  said  that  when 
srane  minor  divinity  sees  fit  to  confer  upon  a  man  or  woman 
the  endowments  of  a  tlamdtque  or  "sage,"  he  gave  warning 
of  this  in  a  dream,  and  the  tmth  of  the  vision  was  confirmed 
when,  daring  the  ensoing  day,  the  dreamer  found  on  the 
gronnd  within  his  enclosure  idols  of  cludchihuiil,  or  frag- 
ments of  obsidian,  which  were  believed  to  have  fallen  from 
the  sky,  this  asaally  occurring  during  a  rainstomL  Evi- 
dently the  rain  had  washed  them  ont  of  the  earth  or  volcanic 
ash  in  which  they  had  been  buried.  These  objects  were  im- 
mediately picked  up  and  preserved,  as  they  signified  tiiat  the 
person  whose  dream  had  thus  been  verified  was  admitted  to 
the  companionship  of  the  gods.  There  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed some  initiation  ceremony  to  render  definite  the  conse- 
cration of  the  chosen  tlamdtque^»Ji6.  this  was  to  be  oomiected 
with  a  fiery  ordeal,  the.  traces  of  which  in  scars  or  severe 
bums,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  loss  of  eyesight,  served  to 
recommend  the  "sage"  to  those  seeking  his  aid.  This  was 
called  for  in  eases  of  illness  and  also  for  tiie  finding  of  hidden 
treasure  and  for  predictions  of  the  weather.   In  attempting 
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to  effect  flares,  the  tlamdtque  made  use  of  pieces  of  jade  as 
taliamazis,  fortified  by  elaborate  ezoroismB  and  prayers.* 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Hexican  Indian  popnla- 
tiott  of  Hilpa  Alta,  to  oare  diseases  the  aid  of  a  tepo  pohgue 
(one  who  purifies  the  disease)  is  sometimes  called  in.  This 
once  very  general  custom  is,  however,  gradually  falling  int4 
disnse.  The  progress  of  popular  scepticism  is  illustrated 
by  the  half-apologetio  tone  in  which  tiiis  is  explained  in  the 
words : "  If  he  does  no  good,  he  wUl  do  no  harm,  and  besides 
he  is  BO  cheap."  Ilie  healer  may  be  either  a  man  or  a 
woman.  One  of  tiie  most  important  helps  is  a  chain  of  chal- 
diihmtl  beads.  After  invocations  of  the  varions  appear- 
anoes  of  Ohrist  and  of  the  Virgin  chronicled  in  local  tradi- 
tion, and  of  the  patron  saints  (for  these  Indians  are  deront 
Boman  Catholics),  the  healer  chooses  ont  a  chalchihnitl  bead 
with  which  he  pretends  to  extract  the  "air"  from  tiie  sick 
person.  He  snooessively  touches  with  it  the  patient's  tem< 
pies,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  head,  the  stomach,  and  lastly 
the  affected  part,  at  the  same  time  forcibly  drawing  in  his 
own  breath,  producing  thereby  a  peculiar  noise.  The  use 
of  the  stone  is  sometimee  supplemented  by  that  of  two  eggs, 
one  being  held  in  each  of  ^e  healer's  hands.  A  different 
type  or  form  of  ohalchihnitl  ia  used  for  each  different  dis- 
ease, and  as  a  final  operation  the  affected  part  is  moistened 
with  alcohol,  and  then  "massaged"  with  the  stone,  bathing 
with  a  hot  decoction  of  herbs  being  also  resorted  to  in  some 
oases.' 

A  diaracteristic  object  secnred  in  the  Province  of  Chi- 
riqni,  Bepnblic  of  Panama,  is  a  singnlar  amnlet  of  a  fine 
quality  of  green  translncent  jade  (jadeite).  This  is  fash- 
ioned into  a  conventional  representation  of  a  parrot  with  a 

>  ProfcMon  iMbel  lUunirei  CuUDeda,  "  El  FoDc-Lore  de  Milpa  AlU,  D.  F, 
Itoieo,"  ia  ProCMdings  of  the  laternational  Coogrew  of  Anuri«ui>Ut  ZTIU 
Be^on,  London,  1912,  Pt  U,  London,  1918,  pp.  362-864. 

■lUd.  pp.  »«,  a67. 
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disproportionately  long  beak.  The  details  of  the  bird-form 
are  but  roughly  indicated,  what  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
head  and  body  being  but  a  trifle  larger  than  the  beak.  In 
the  region  of  the  neck,  marked  by  a  peripheral  indsion,  there 
is  a  hole  throngh  which  a  cord  for  snspension  was  probably 
passed.  The  type  resembles  that  of  the  Chiriqnian  gold  par- 
rots, and  differs  from  that  of  the  amulets  of  Las  Gnacaa, 
Costa  Bica.  As  a  mnch  largw  number  of  jade  objects  have 
been  fonnd  at  this  latter  place  than,  occar  at  Chiriqui,  it  has 
been  cocjectared  that  the  common  source  was  a  deposit  of 
jade  somewhere  in  Costa  Bica.*  Chiriqni  has  also  yielded 
a  plain,  highly-polished  amulet  of  pale  green  jade ;  the  front 
is  convex  and  is  traversed  by  a  groove ;  a  small  hole  has  been 
pierced  near  the  top  to  facilitate  snspension. 

The  South  American  Indians  had  a  class  of  stone  love- 
amulets,  representing  more  or  less  clearly  two  embracing 
figures.  It  was  claimed  by  their  magicians  that  these  had 
not  been  cut  or  fashioned  in  any  way,  but  were  so  formed  by 
nature,  and  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  attracting  to 
the  wearer  the  love  of  the  chosen  object  of  affection.  These 
special  amulets  bore  in  the  native  language  the  names  of 
huacanqui  and  cuyancarumi.  They  were  said  to  be  found 
buried  in  the  earth  where  a  thunderbolt  had  descended,  and 
were  thus  a  particular  class  of  the  so-called  "thunder- 
stones,"  and  a  high  price  could  be  obtained  for  one,  more 
especially  if  the  owner  had  to  deal  with  a  woman.  A  charac- 
teristic specimen,  presumably  from  Ecuador,  is  of  black 
serpentine.* 

'  O«orge  Grant  UeCnrdy,  PhD.,  "  A  Stud;  of  Chiriquian  AntiqnitiM,"  New- 
Haven,  Cotin.,  1911,  p.  42,  flgB.  45  and  4Si  Mem.  of  the  Conn.  Acad,  of  Arta  and 
Soienoei,  vol.  ili,  March,  IDll. 

*  R.  Verneau  and  P.  Rivet,  "  Ethnologie  ancienne  de  I'Equatenr,"  Pxria, 
1012,  voL  *i  o[  Uisaion  du  Bervloe  QSologique  de  I'anate  ponr  la  mcaora 
d'nn  are  de  mAridien  equatorial  en  Amerique  du  Sud,  1889-19M,  pp.  222,  823, 
Flate  XIII,  flg.  4. 
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The  Aranoarian  Indians  of  Chili  and  Argentina,  who 
occnpied  a  region  1000  milea  in  length,  hordering  on  the 
Padfio  Ocean,  according  to  facts  oonuuonicated  hy  the 
Ber.  Charles  Sadleir,  had  their  medidne  women,  instead  of 
mediinne  men.  These  women  carried  with  th^n  a  quartz 
crystal  (as  did  many  of  the  medidne  men  of  the  Indian 
trihes)  or  a  rolled  fragment  of  quartz  found  in  the  river  beds. 
They  afi&rmed  that  this  crystal  had  been  entered  by  a  mi^ty 
spirit  who  dwelt  in  one  of  the  great  volcanoes  which  existed 
in  that  region  (called  pillan  in  the  native  tongue).  This 
spirit  inspired  the  medicine-woman  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
she  should  tell  those  who  came  to  her  for  advice  or  for  fore- 
casts of  the  future. 

A  mediciue-woman  will  never  show  the  crystal,  because, 
as  the  abode  of  a  spirit,  tt  mast  not  be  seen.  While  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  services  of  these  * '  dodx>resses ' '  are  not 
altogether  grataitous,  the  Araucarians  as  a  gaieral  rule 
detest  gold,  although  they  willingly  accept  silver.  This  pref- 
eraice  for  the  less  valnable  metal  is  due  to  the  traditions 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  time  the  Spaniards  perse- 
cated  their  ancestors  for  the  gold  they  owned,  or  were 
thought  to  own. 

These  Indians  have  a  peculiar  belief  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  which  they  regard  as  a  dual  being  formed 
of  a  superior  essence,  or  spirit,  which  they  call  pullu,  and 
an  inferior  essence,  or  soul,  to  which  they  give  the  name  am. 

An  agate  charm  in  the  shape  of  a  dog's  head  was  foand 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The  material  used  here  was  a 
banded  agate  with  a  rich  staiu  in  the  centre.  The  great 
variety  of  markings  presented  by  these  stones  rendered 
them  espedally  attractive  for  use  as  amulets,  since  fancy 
conld  easily  trace  designs  and  figures  of  symbolio  eignifioanoe 
calculated  to  secure  success  or  protection. 

Of  all  quaint  ideas  in  amulet  making  and  luuuing,  none 
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iB  stranger  than  that  of  omploying  for  this  purpose  artificial 
eyes  from  Peruvian  mommies.  Originally  eyes  of  tiie  giant 
oattlefish  {loUgo  giffos),  they  were  used  by  the  andent  Pern- 
vians  to  replace  the  natnral  eyes  of  the  dead  becanse  these 
subetitniefl  were  mord  durable.  Of  course  the  rather  grew- 
some  source  whence  these  mummy-eye  anmlets  were  secared, 
bringing  them  measurably  in  tondi  with  a  sort  of  necro- 
mancy, made  them  all  the  more  son^t  after  l^  the  sup^- 
stitions  natives.  An  example  from  a  mumn^  found  at 
Cuzco,  Pern,  was  exhibited  by  the  writer  in  the  Folk-Lore 
Collection  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago  in  1893.' 

A  strange  animal  figure  from  the  Pueblo  Bonito  rains, 
ruddy  carved  out  of  stone  and  having  a  band  composed  of 
pieces  of  turquoise  set  about  the  neck,  was  undoubtedly  an 
amulet.  Two  depressions  in  the  stone  where  the  eyes  should 
be  indicate  that  these  were  of  inlaid  turquoise.  In  spite  of 
tiie  imperfect  form  of  this  object,  it  gives  evidoice  in  s<Mne 
of  its  details  to  the  skill  of  the  native  artist  who  exeonted  it, 
especially  in  the  care  he  has  taken  to  protect  the  soft  stone 
from  the  attrition  of  the  cord  used  for  its  suspaision,  a  piece 
of  bird-bone  having  been  introduoed  into  the  perforation 
near  the  neck,  and  the  ends  of  the  hole  oonntersnnk  and  filled 
with  gum  into  whi(^  a  piece  of  turquoise  was  set;  one  of 
these  caps  still  remains  in  place.  Frog  forms,  entirely  ot 
turquoise,  also  appear  in  Pueblo  Bonito,  several  tadpoles 
and  frogs  of  this  material  having  been  found  in  the  burial- 
room  explored  by  Mr.  Pepper.  Sometimes  the  form  is  barely 
indicated  by  the  protuberant  eyes  and  a  slif^t  indsing  wfaidh 
marks  the  place  of  the  nedc." 

The  Pueblo  Bonito  ruins  in  New  Mexioo  have  furnished 

*OMirge  Frederiek  Kuni,  "Folk-lore  of  Predoiu  Stones,"  Chicago,  18M; 
nprint  from  Uenoira  of  tbe  Internktional  CongreM  of  Anthropology;  tM  p.  tn, 

*  a«orge  H.  Pepper,  "  Tbo  Exploration  of  k  Bnriml-room  in  Partlo  Baalta^ 
New  Hcxioo,"  Pataain  AniuTeriuy  Vcdnme,  New  Yorii,  1909,  pp.  SSS,  8S0, 

ua,  SS7. 
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some  very  effective  examples  of  tarquotae  inlaying  hj  the 
IndisuB  of  an  earlier  time  who  dwelt  in  this  region.  The 
symbolio  forms,  tiie  precions  material  need  for  the  inlays, 
and  the  labor  and  skill  expended  in  the  execntion  of  certain 
of  these  works,  indicate  that  th€j  most  have  been  regarded 
as  amnlets.  Perhaps  the  finest  inlaying-work  is  shown  in 
the  tarqnoise  decoration  of  a  fragment  of  bone  of  peculiar 
shape,  having  alternate  bands  of  jet  with  a  ohevron-deoora- 
tion  of  interlaced  triangnlar  pieces  of  jet  and  tnrqnoise. 
Another  of  these  jet  and  tnrqnoise  amnlets  is  a  frog,  the  body 
bang  of  jet  and  the  protruding  eyes  of  tnrqnoise ;  aboat  the 
creature's  neck  mns  a  band  of  turquoise  mosaia  Still 
another  of  these  relics  is  a  square  plaque  of  jet  with  an  in- 
laid tnrqaoise  at  each  of  the  four  comers ;  two  of  these  inlays 
have  fallen  out." 

The  history  of  the  turquoise,  a  stone  which  has  been 
mined  in  Persia  for  thousands  of  years,  and  has  long  been 
prized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  the 
aemi-precions  stones,  has  been  very  fully  and  ably  treated 
in  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  monograph  recentiy  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue.'^  This  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work  contains  extracts  from  all  the  older  and  more 
modem  writers  on  the  subject,  and  also  describes  the  stone 
fully  from  a  mineralogieal  point  of  view,  besides  discussing 
it  from  the  historic  standpoints. 

So  highly  was  the  turquoise  esteemed  among  the  Pima 
Indians  of  aonthem  Arizona,  that  the  loss  of  one  was  looked 
upon  as  a  most  ominous  event,  portending  for  the  owner  a 
serious  iUness  or  physical  disability,  which  could  only  be 
cured  by  the  magic  rites  of  a  medioiue-man.    When  one  of 

*•  Qeorge  H.  Pepper.  Tbe  plate  ia  from  the  "  AmeriMB  Anthropologiat," 
N«w  Seriei,  voL  tU,  pi.  xrii. 

'  "  The  Tnrqnoia.  A  Study  of  ita  HiBtory,  WntnXogj,  Oeology,  EttuudogT, 
Arehaologj,  UjUhalogy,  Folklore  and  Tedmologr-"  Bj  Jooeph  B.  Pognau 
TUrd  Memoir,  toI.  xli,  National  Academy  of  Sdeiicea,  Waahingtra,  D.  C, 
IMS,  102  p.,  pUtM  22,  4to. 
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those  worthies  is  called  in  to  avert  the  impending  misf  ortone, 
his  favorite  remedy  oonsists  in  placing  a  pieoe  of  slate,  a 
tnrqnoise  and  a  crTstal  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  Uie 
liquid  being  administered  in  regnlar  doses  to  the  threatened 
victim.  The  threefold  remedy,  comprising  a  specimen  of 
tlie  lost  stone,  is  supposed  to  ontweigh  and  counteract  the 
probable  evil  influences  of  the  lost  turquoise  alone.^* 

The  magic  power  that  dwelt  in  these  Indian  fetishes  was 
named  oyaron  in  the  Iroquoian  tongue,  and  eaoh  person  or 
kindred  was  believed  to  have  a  special  oyaron  which  exerted 
a  controlling  power  over  their  good  or  evil  fortune.  The 
material  object  in  which  this  entity  would  take  up  its  abode 
was  determined  in  a  peculiar  way.  When  a  youth  had  at- 
tained maturity,  he  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  an  old  man 
who  took  him  to  a  far-away  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  Here 
he  had  his  face,  shoulders  and  breast  blackened  to  symbolize 
his  lack  of  spiritual  or  occult  enlight^mient  He  was  then 
compelled  to  fast  for  a  considerable  time  and  was  instructed 
to  carefully  note  his  dreams,  and  if  he  should  have  an  excep- 
tionally vivid  dream  regarding  any  specific  object,  to  tell 
his  guardian  of  it.  The  fact  was  then  duly  reported  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  tribe,  who  decided  whether  the  object  was 
the  chosen  abiding  place  of  his  oj/aron.  This  having  be^i 
satisfactorily  determined,  an  object  of  the  kind  was  sought 
out  and  was  preserved  and  treasured  by  the  one  to  wh<Hn  it 
had  been  assigned  in  the  vision.  Perhaps  the  familiar  spirit 
might  have  elected  to  dwell  in  a  calumet,  a  pipe  or  a  knif^ 
or  else  in  some  animal,  plant,  or  mineral  form.' 

The  MidSwiwin,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called, 
the  "Grand  Medicine  Society"  of  the  Ojibway  Indians,  is 

'•Pogue,  "The  Tnrquoia,"  citing  RumcU,  "The  FiOM  IndiuB,"  in  ZOtli 
Anniul  Report  of  the  Bnreau  of  Amer.  Ethnology,  1904^1006,  p.  tlS. 

'"Handbook  of  Americui  Indiuu  North  of  Uexieo,"  ed.  by  ftedGrf^ 
Webb  Hodge;  Smithaoniu  Inat,  Bur.  of  Am.  Etlu,  BulL  SO,  Pt.  II,  p.  178; 
WaiUngton,  1910. 
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an  association  composed  of  shamans,  whose  sappoaed  powers 
are  much  in  reqnest  among  these  Indians  of  the  northwest. 
Two  other  Glasses  of  medicine-men  exist  among  them  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  the  Wabeno,  "Men  of  the  Dawn,"  and 
the  Jessakid  or  "revealers  of  hidden  thin^."  The  mem- 
bers of  this  latter  class,  who  operate  singly,  are  regarded  as 
very  dangerous  and  generally  malevolent  sorcerers,  having 
the  power  to  call  evil  spirits  to  their  aid,  and  are  even  be- 
lieved to  practise  the  fearfnl  art  of  drawing  a  man's  soul  out 
of  his  body,  so  that  he  either  becomes  insane  or  dies.  The 
turtle  is  regarded  by  the  JessaMds  as  the  abode  or  symbol 
of  the  mightiest  spirit.  However,  the  Mid@s,  members  of  the 
Midewiwin,  are  far  the  most  numerous,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  Indian  looks  for  help  and  health.  While  they  usually 
"treat"  their  patients  in  their  own  abodes,  when  the  disease 
fails  to  yield  to  the  might  of  ordinary  incantations  and  spell  a, 
the  assistance  of  the  great  magic  stone  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
or  Midewigen  mast  be  resorted  to.  For  this  purpose  the  sick 
person  is  carried  thither  and  is  laid  on  the  ground  constitut- 
ing the  floor  of  the  lodge,  so  that  the  diseased  part  of  his 
body  may  touch  the  stone.  In  addition  to  this  magic  stone, 
which  is  set  in  the  ground  near  the  entrance,  three  magic 
wooden  posts  rise  np,  one  behind  the  other,  and  at  the  end 
opposite  the  entrance  is  set  a  painted  wooden  cross,  the  base 
of  which  is  cut  four-square,  each  side  having  a  different 
coloring,  namely,  white,  for  the  East,  the  source  of  light; 
green,  for  the  South,  the  source  of  rain  which  brings  the 
verdure;  red,  for  the  West,  where  the  red  glow  of  the  sunset 
appears  and  whither  the  spirits  of  the  departed  wend  their 
way  after  death,  and,  lastly,  blaok,  for  the  cold  and  pitiless 
North,  the  origin  of  disease,  famine  and  death.' 

'W.  J.  Hofteimn,  "The  Midewiirin,  or  Oruid  Medicine  Sodetf  of  the 
Ojibmr  " ;  7th  Report  of  the  Btire»n  of  Ethnolc^,  1S85-8S,  WMblugtmi,  IWl, 
pp.  14l>-300,  with  nun;  iUiutntioiu. 
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The  varionB  adjimots  of  the  sorcerer's  trade  are  oare- 
fnlly  preserved  hj  the  Mid§  or  Jeasakid  in  his  mediciae  bag. 
A  good  specimen  of  this  was  made  ont  of  the  skin  of  a  mink, 
Ptttorius  vison,  Gapp.,  and  adorned  at  one  end  with  two 
finfify  white  feathers."  Often  a  flat,  black,  water-worn  peb- 
ble will  be  one  of  the  great  treasnrea  in  this  sa<^  The  virtaes 
of  a  stone  of  this  type  are  said  to  hare  been  pnt  to  a  cations 
test  on  the  person  of  a  Jessakid  at  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  in 
1858.  The  man  offered  to  wager  $100  that  if  he  were  secnrely 
tied  np,  hand  and  foot,  with  stont  rope,  bnt  having  his  atone 
resting  on  his  thi^,  he  oonid  remove  the  bonds  without 
aseistanoe.  The  wager  was  taken  ap  and  the  teat  doly  ap- 
plied; the  Jessakid  being  left  alone  in  his  tent  ti^tly  and 
flrmly  bonnd.  Before  long  he  called  ont  to  those  on  the 
watch  ontside  the  tent  that  search  should  be  made  for  Gie 
rope  at  a  certain  spot  nearby.  This  was  done  and  the  rope 
waa  fonnd  with  the  knota  undisturbed,  while  the  Jessakid 
was  to  be  sean  cahnly  seated  on  the  ground,  smoking  a  pipe 
and  still  bearing  his  magic  black  stone  on  his  thigh.'' 

French  misBionaries  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry  reported  that  the  Indian  wizards  of  some  of  the 
northwestern  tribes  wonld  take  a  pebble  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  mntter  over  it  certain  conjurations.  This,  they 
assert,  caused  the  formation  of  a  like  stone  within  the  body 
of  the  person  who  was  to  be  bewitched."  The  medicine-men 
of  certain  Canadian  tribes  of  this  time  were  not  content  with 
mattered  conjnrations  in  treating  their  patients,  bnt  wonld 
not  infrequently  resort  to  the  charm  snppoaed  to  be  exerted 

"Loe.  dt^  PL  XI,  fig.  7,  opp.  S20. 

"W.  J.  HoSm&n,  "The  MldGwiwin,  or  Grmnd  Medlcdne  Soadv^  of  the 
0JIbwK7"i  7Ui  Report  of  tik«  Bnran  of  Etluiolog7,  1885-86,  Wuhiufton,  ISOI, 
p.  877. 

■*  L'AbM  Banier  and  I'AbU  Msscrier,  "  HUtoire  gfiirfnle  ita  e«r<mniie«, 
uimre,  «t  ooutnmes  r«Ugieafl«a  de  tons  1m  peuples  iv  monde,"  Faria,  1741, 
p.  101. 
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by  dancing  and  howling  before  the  sick  person.   The  nervous 
shook  prodnced  by  a  combination  of  gnch  grotesque  move- 
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menta  and  discordant  cries  might  well  "rouse"  the  patient, 
and  perhaps  had  sometimes  good  effects  in  restoring  vitality. 

An  interesting  use  of  the  Bontgen  raya  to  detect  hidden 
amuletB  is  noted  by  Stewart  Cnlin.  It  was  conjeotnred  by 
Mr.  Cnshing  that  some  pieces  of  tnrquoise,  conceived  to  be 
the  hearts  of  fetichistic  birds,  were  concealed  beneath  the 
heavy  wrapping  of  brown  yam  that  binds  the  finger-loops  of 
the  prehistoric  throwing  stick  in  the  Museum  of  the  T7niver- 
sily  of  Penusylvauia.  This  object  was  too  valuable  and  too 
fragile  to  permit  of  its  examination,  and  therefore  the  Bont- 
gen rays  were  used,  disclosing  the  presence  of  four  stone 
beads,  presumably  of  turquoise,  as  Mr.  CusMng  had  indi- 
cated." 

As  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimos  are  so  largely  dependent 
on  fishing,  they  especially  favor  amulets  or  talismans  refer- 
ring to  this,  and  in  many  cases  the  peculiar  power  of  the 
talisman  is  aocentuated  by  giving  it  a  specially  significant 
form.  Thus,  from  Utkiavwin  was  brought  a  piece  of  dark 
crimson  jasper  two  inches  long,  rudely  fashioned  by  chipping 
into  the  form  of  a  whale,  and  also  a  similar  figure  made  from 
a  water-worn  quartz  pebble."  Another  Point  Barrow  amu- 
let consisted  of  three  small  fragments  of  amber,  carefully 
wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a  Cottonwood  box  1^  inches  in 
length.  This  box  was  cleverly  made  of  two  semicircular 
pieces  of  the  wood,  the  flat  faces  having  been  hollowed  out  so 
as  to  leave  space  for  the  amber.  They  were  then  bound  to- 
gether by  loosely  knotted  sinew  braid." 

A  black  jade,  adze-shaped,  that  may  have  served  as  a 
fisherman's  talisman  for  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  was 
brought  from  TJtkiavwiQ.    It  measured  5.1  inches  in  length, 

■■  FiM  MuMum  of  Science  and  Art,  Bulletin  Na.  4,  Jul,  1898,  p.  183  (with 

flgOTM). 

u  John  Mardocb,  "  The  Point  Burow  Eskimo,"  Hh  Report  of  the  Bnrwn 
of  Ethnology,  1S87-88,  WashiagtMi,  18IH,  p.  486. 
"Ibid.,  p.  4W,  i^.  420. 
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and  was  slnng  with  a  thong  and  whalebone,  bo  that  it  could  be 
suspended.  Its  weight  is  so  considerable  as  to  make  it 
somewhat  bnrdensome  for  wear  on  the  person,  but  as  one 
of  these  Eskimo  wore  a  stone  weighing  two  pounds  sus- 
pended from  a  belt,  the  jade  artefact  may  really  have  been 
worn  in  this  way.  The  form  suggests  that  of  a  sinker,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  the  two-pound  stone,  and  it  may  have 
earned  its  repute  as  a  talisman  from  having  been  used  in 
former  times  by  some  exceptionally  fortunate  or  skilful 
fisherman,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  transmit  bis  good  luck 
to  anyone  wearing  it.^'  An  artefact  of  somewhat  similar 
form,  1.4  in<^es  in  length,  and  made  of  red  jasper,  came  from 
the  same  locality;  this  was  slung  in  a  sinew  band  for  sus- 
pension.*' 

The  native  Oreenlanders  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  had 
a  great  variety  of  amulets,  and  Hans  Egede,  in  his  Descrip- 
tion of  Greenland,  notes  these  "Amnlets  or  Pomanders" 
which  the  natives  wore  about  the  neck  or  arms,  the  materials 
being  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind,  pieces  of  old  wood, 
old  fragm^its  of  stone,  bones  of  various  animals,  the  bill  and 
claws  of  certain  birds,  and  many  other  objects  whose  form 
or  assodations  had  suggested  the  possession  of  a  magic 
potency.*'  A  similar  account  of  old  Greenland  amulets  is 
given  by  David  Crantz,  another  early  author,  who  even 
asserts  that  some  of  the  amnlets  were  so  grotesque  tiiat  the 
natives  themselves  occasionally  laughed  at  them.  In  the 
absence  of  any  more  definite  talisman,  recourse  was  some- 
times had  to  the  expedient  of  binding  a  leather  strap  over 
the  forehead  or  around  the  arm."    Possibly,  however,  some 

"Ibid^  p.  498;  aM  Sg.  4SB. 
"IWd,  p.  439. 

■■  Haai  Egcdc,  "  A  DcKription  of  Qreenlmnd,"  London,  17M,  p.  IM  (Eng. 
tnu.). 

"  DftTld  Cnoti,  "  mia  Hirtorj  of  Qraenlftnd,"  London,  1767,  vol.  i,  p.  SIC 
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tftliaman  was  hidden  b^ieath  this  strap,  or  else  it  may  have 
beat  designed  to  serve  as  a  point  of  support  for  an  amolet 
that  had  been  taken  off  at  the  time  the  traveller  saw  the 
strap. 

Animal  amnlets,  that  is  to  say,  amulets  for  animals,  are 
in  use  in  the  Arctic  regions,  one  class  of  these  being  stones 
that  have  fallen  from  a  bird-rock.  These  the  "F*Wwirt  attach 
to  their  dogs,  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  as  these  pieces 
of  rook  in  falling  from  a  great  height  have  traversed  the  air 
with  trranraidons  rapidity,  they  will  communicate  the  quality 
of  fleetness  to  the  dogs."*  This  transmission  of  an  aoqoirod 
quality  of  the  stone  to  the  person  wearing  it  is  shown  in 
other  instances,  a  favorite  amulet  with  the  Eskimos  being 
a  piece  of  an  old  hearth-stone.  This  is  believed  to  give 
strength  to  the  wearer,  because  the  stone  has  so  long  endured 
the  attacks  of  fire,  the  strongest  and  fiercest  element  Such 
fragments  of  stone  are  often  worn  by  Eskimo  women,  who 
wrap  them  up  in  jneoes  of  seal-skin,  making  in  this  way  a 
decoration  to  be  worn  on  the  neck." 

Not  only  does  the  medicine-bag  of  an  Eskimo  medicine- 
man serve  to  guard  his  trusted  amulets  and  talismans,  but 
some  of  these  wonder-doctora  claim  to  be  able  to  draw  within 
it  the  soul  of  a  sick  child,  so  as  to  keep  this  sonl  hidden  away 
from  all  harm  and  danger.  In  fact,  the  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed  that  many  personal  amolets  have  owed  their  repute 
to  thar  supposed  power  as  soul-guardians,  the  owners*  souls 
having  been  transferred  to  the  material  body  of  the  amulet, 
which  is  more  easily  concealed  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
injury  than  is  the  human  body,  the  tabernacle  of  the  spirit 
A  trace  of  this  belief  has  been  found  by  some  in  the  term 
batte  ha-nephesh,  used  by  Isaiah  (chap,  iii,  ver.  20).  These 
foninine  adornments  are  called  *' perfume  boxes"  in  the 

■*  RaamnMen,  "  The  People  of  the  Fokr  NorUi,"  Philadelpliia,  IMS,  p.  U9. 
"Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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Bflvised  Version,  but  the  literal  meamng  is  "honsea  of  the 
soul  (or life)."" 

The  natives  of  southwestern  Australia  regard  shilling 
atones  with  so  mnoh  veneration  that  only  soroerers  or  priests 
are  believed  to  be  worthy  to  handle  them,  and  so  great  is  the 
faith  ia  the  innate  power  of  sndi  objects  that  any  ordinary 
native  does  not  dare  to  touch  them  and  cannot  even  be  bribed 
so  to  do.  For  the  preservation  of  the  virtue  of  these  atones 
it  ifl  oonsidered  essential  that  no  woman  shall  be  permitted 
to  tonoh  them,  or  even  to  look  upon  them.  A  particular 
form  of  talisman  is  made  by  winding  lengths  of  opossum 
yam  about  a  fragment  of  quartz,  of  camelian,  of  chalcedony, 
or  Bome  other  attractive  stone,  and  thus  forming  a  round  ball 
abont  the  size  of  a  crochet-ball ;  these  are  worn  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  Talismans  of  this  type  are  very  hi^y 
prised  for  their  supposed  power  to  cure  diseases,  and  in  case 
of  illness  &  tribe  which  is  not  provided  with  one  will  borrow 
it  from  a  more  fortunate  tribe.**  Wbite  quartz  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  Australia,  for  the  mana- 
faotureofacbarmtocastaapelloveranenemy.  This  charm 
is  called  muH,  and  consists  of  a  fragment  of  white  quartz 
to  which  a  piece  of  opossum-fur  has  been  gummed;  it  must 
then  be  smeared  with  the  fat  of  a  dead  body  and  placed  in 
a  slow-burning  fire.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  person 
over  whom  the  spell  is  cast  wastes  slowly  away  and  dies." 

Jade  carvings  of  an  exceedingly  peculiar  type  are  the 
kei-tikis  (neck-omaments)  greatly  prized  among  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand.  The  grotesque  repreaentation  of  the  human 
form  here  realized  by  the  native  carvers,  the  association  of 

"J.  Q.  FrkMT,  "Bftld«r  the  BMutlfiO,"  LoBd<ui,  1013,  toL  11,  p.  ISS. 
8m  «1w  bj  tba  MUM  writar,  "  Folk-lon  In  tfae  OldrTcaUmoit,"  in  Aathro- 
pologicftl  EMftyi,  presoited  to  B.  B.  I^ler,  Oxford,  1007,  pp.  148  iqq. 

"  Bit  Qvatfi  Qnj,  "  JonnikU  of  Two  BxpodiUou  •!  DiMomy,"  LoBdoa, 
IMl,  VOL  U.  p^  S40,  341. 

**  Booitc^i  Jmra.  of  the  Anthnqt,  lut,  toL  zili,  f,  UO. 
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these  objects,  treasured  op  as  heirlooms,  mth  the  person- 
ality of  some  renowned  ancestor,  the  story  that  the  special 
portraiture  to  be  made  was  sometimes  commnnicated  in  a 
dream  or  vision,  all  this  induces  the  belief  that  in  former 
times,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  present  time,  the  Maoris 
looked  upon  Uieir  kei-tikis  as  amulets,  or  possibly  even  as 
fetiches.*" 

The  Dowager  Queen  Alexandra  is  said  to  greatly  ralue 
as  a  talisman  a  pendant  consisting  of  a  nugget  of  massive 
gold  snimonnted  by  a  figure  of  a  hunchback,  executed  in 
green  enamel.  The  nugget  is  hollowed  out  and  opens  vbeia 
a  secret  spring  is  touched;  within  appears  a  heart-shaped 
ornament  made  of  New  Zealand  jade.  The  story  runs  that 
this  jewel  was  given  to  Ms  mother  by  the  late  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, the  elder  brother  of  the  present  King  George  V." 

The  popularity  in  England  of  these  queer  hei-tiki  amu- 
lets, made  from  the  iMWwmti  or  "green-stone'*  (nephrite)  of 
New  Zealand,  has  been  ascribed  by  many  to  the  wearing  by 
Queen  Alexandra  of  ornaments  made  of  New  Zealand  jade, 
and  to  the  report  that  every  member  of  the  "All  Blacks," 
an  almost  invincible  !Elnglish  foot-ball  team,  carried  some 
little  trinket  made  from  this  material  while  he  was  engaged 
in  play.  The  popular  faith  in  "lucky  jade"  was  further 
corroborated  by  the  story  that  Lord  Bosebery  bad  on  hia 
person  a  jade  amulet  when  his  horse  Cicero  won  the  Derby 
and  that  Lord  Bothschild  was  wearing  such  an  amulet  as 
his  horse  St.  Amand  carried  his  colors  to  victory.*^  When 
we  consider  to  how  great  an  extent  popular  enthusiasm  is 
excited  in  England  by  her  great  and  classic  horee-races,  we 

"  For  further  details  oonceming  these  strange  onuunenta,  see  the  wiitar^ 
"  Cnrioiu  Lore  of  Precimis  Stonca,"  J.  B.  Lipplnoott  Compwif,  HuUd«lphl> 
and  London,  1918,  pp.  87-90. 

•*  Fernie,  "  Predoni  Btonee  for  CaratiTe  Wear,"  Bristol,  1907,  p.  30. 

'  A.  E.  Wright  and  B.  Lovett,  "  Specimens  of  Modem  Mueota  and  i 
Amnbto  of  the  Britidi  Isles,"  Folk  Lor«,  voL  xlz,  1008,  p.  SOS. 
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need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  these  reports  did  mach  to 
render  jade  amalets  generally  fashionable. 

An  old  PolTnesian  legend  reconnts  that  jade  was  brought 
to  New  Zealand  from  a  distant  land  by  a  certain  Ngahne,  who 
sought  by  this  means  to  save  the  preciona  material  from  an 
enemy  who  coveted  it.  He  settled  at  Arahna,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  middle  island,  and  in  this  region  he  fonnd  an 
eternal  and  safe  resting  place  for  his  jade,  which  he  valned 
above  all  things."  This  legoid  has  often  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  the  New  Zealand  jade  was  brought  from  other 
oonntries,  bat  as  it  proceeds  to  state  that  Ngahue  made  neck 
and  ear  ornaments  of  this  material,  there  is  at  least  as  great 
probability  that  we  have  here  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
hei-tiki  ornaments,  and  that  the  l^^nd  testifies  to  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  art  of  making  these  objects  came  to  New 
Zealand  from  without. 

The  qnasi-magic  character  of  New  Zealand  jade  (ne- 
phrite) in  the  eyes  of  Maoris  of  the  olden  time  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  certain  auperstltiouB  restrictions  were  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  nephrite,  one  of  these  being 
that  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  jade- 
cutters  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  task.  For  the  drill- 
ing of  holes  in  jade  implements  or  amulets  the  cord-drill  was 
employed,  and  the  surface  of  the  object  received  its  polish  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  sandstone,  after  it  had  been  roughly 
fashioned,  by  chipping,  to  the  desired  form.  The  tough- 
ness of  jade  is  such  that  infinite  patience  and  long-continued 
effort  must  have  been  necessary  to  complete  any  omammt 
or  implement  under  these  primitive  conditions.** 

A  curious  and  charaeteristio  jade  artefact,  known  as 
nbovet  or  koindien,  is  fonnd  among  the  natives  of  New  Cale- 

'  Gr^,  "  PolTnetiMi  M7thol<^,"  London,  1S66,  p.  182. 
■  ElBdoa  Best,  "  The  Stone  Implement*  of  the  MMrl,"  Daodnioa  Mnanm 
~    "         No.  4,  Welllncton,  New  Zealand,  lOlS. 
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donia.  This  is  a  more  or  less  circular  disk  of  jade,  with  a 
oattiiig  edge.  In  most  oases  this  disk  is  attached  throng 
two  perforations  to  a  straight  (^lindrioal  handle,  having  a 
slit  at  the  upper  extremity  into  which  the  jade  disk  is  intro- 
dnoed.  The  lower  extremity  has  an  ovoid  termination,  or 
else  it  is  aet  in  a  ooooanut  shell,  nsnally  covered  with  the 
integnment  of  a  pteropod.  Attached  are  pendants  of  beanti- 
fol  marine  shells,  and  sometimes  the  coooannt  shell  is  filled 
with  small  pebbles  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  rattle.  These 
nbtmet  were  originally  used  as  cleavers  to  cut  up  the  dead 
bodies  for  the  cannibalistio  orgies,  and  this  nse  seems  to  have 
been  thongjit  to  impart  a  kind  of  talismanio  virtue  to  the 
objects,  for  they  eventually  became  insignia  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  native  tribes.*^ 

The  ornament  most  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  Kew 
Caledonia  is  a  necklace  of  perforated  jade  beads.  One  of 
these  necklaoes,  in  the  rich  collection  of  Si^or  Oiglioli, 
contains  122  jade  beads,  somewhat  larger  than  peas ;  another 
necklace  comprises  eight  beads  alternating  with  small  shells 
of  the  oliva,  a  species  of  mussel.  As  a  pendant  hangs  sn 
oudip,  or  slung-shot,  of  steatite.**  Necklaces  of  this  kind  are 
called  peigha  by  the  natives,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  probably  arises  from  their  supposed  talismanic 
powers.  The  jade  omaments  or  artefacts  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring Loyalty  Islands  have  all  been  brought  from  New 
Caledonia,  and  we  are  told  that  so  great  was  the  value  placed 
upon  them  that  the  natives  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  often 
traded  their  young  girls  in  exchange  for  objects  made  from 
the  greatly  coveted  jade. 

From  a  Fijian  mission  teacher  at  Qoodenou^  Island 

"QlgUolI,  "Mkt«riftli  p«r  k  atmUo  ddU  Btt  delU  Pietrk,"  Ar^Tfo  pw 
PABtropokfla, •  ratnologU,  ToL  zxxl,  pp.  7S,  BO;  Flreua,  IMl. 
■  lUd.,  pp.  Se,  83. 
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comes  a  tale  of  a  magic  orystat  Many  years  ago  some  Enro- 
peans  embarked  in  a  boat  mamied  by  two  Fijiane  to  visit  one 
of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group.  After  they  had  landed 
and  gone  off  to  explore  the  island,  one  of  the  Fijians  said 
to  the  other:  "Yon  look  after  the  boat  while  I  take  a  look 
aroond."  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  two  strange 
men,  one  of  whom  fled  at  his  approach;  the  other  he  seized, 
holding  on  to  him  fast,  although  dragged  along  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  until  after  scrambling  up  a  hill  fhe  straage 
man  finally  loosed  himself  and  disappeared  in  the*  hoUowr  'of 
a  tree-tmnk.  For  scune  time  the  Fijian  lay  in  a  trance,  bnt 
awakening  from  this  he  fonnd  his  way  back  to  the  boat.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  strange  being  appeared  to 
him  suddenly  and  told  him  "to  go  bade  to  the  tree,  where 
he  would  find  a  small  stone  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  calico. ' ' 
This  he  duly  sought  and  fonnd;  it  proved  to  be  a  crystal, 
like  glass.  In  the  night  time  the  man  or  spirit  again  appeared 
and  strictly  enjoined  the  Fijian  not  to  let  anyone  see  his 
crystal  bat  told  him  that  if  he  wished  for  anything  he  only 
had  to  look  into  the  stone.  The  possession  of  this  treasure 
earned  a  wonderful  repute  for  the  Fijian  as  a  medicine-man, 
as  when  any  sick  person  sought  for  help  one  look  into  the 
stone  revealed  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disease.  All  this 
tim^  however,  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  see  his  crystal,  or 
to  snspect  the  sonrce  of  his  wisdom.  At  last  his  fame  reached 
the  ears  of  some  European  doctors,  who  called  him  in  to  help 
them  in  their  hospital  work,  and  while  he  was  at  the  hospitiJ 
two  young  men  came  in  and  asked  him  to  prescribe  for  a  sick 
friend.  The  Fijian  consented,  bnt,  onluckily  for  him,  the 
men  saw  him  take  out  his  crystal  and  look  into  it  before  pre- 
scribing the  treatment.  They  told  this  to  the  doctors  and 
the  man  was  looked  up  for  two  years,  his  crystal  being  taken 
away  from  him.  The  mission  teacher  who  related  the  story 
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believed  that  Sir  J.  Tharston,  at  this  time  governor  of  the 
islanda,  had  seoared  possession  of  the  oonfiaoated  crystal'* 
It  is  rather  diffioalt  to  determine  in  what  proportions  tmth 
and  fiction  are  represented  in  this  tale. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  finds  an  echo  among  the  natives 
of  U elanesia.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  for  instance,  if  a  native 
comes  across  a  piece  of  coral  to  which  the  action  of  the 
waves  has  imparted  the  form  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  this  will 
be  taken  to  signify  that  snch  a  coral  has  an  aflSnity  with  the 
bread-f  mit  tree,  and  the  native  will  bnry  it  nnder  snch  a  tree 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  its  fmit-bearing  quality 
will  be  enhanced  thereby.  Chance  may  perhaps  seem  to 
prove  the  tmth  of  his  belief,  and  in  this  case  he  will  permit 
his  neighbors  to  bnry  stones  near  his  own,  so  that  somewhat 
of  ita  virtne  may  pass  into  them." 

To  have  one's  life  depend  npon  the  safe  preservation  of 
a  talisman  may  not  always  be  a  blessing,  as  appears  in  a 
Kalmuck  story.  A  Khan  who  owned  snch  a  talisman  thonght 
that  he  had  concealed  it  so  effectively  that  no  one  coold  find 
it,  and  hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  discovery  of  its 
hiding-place  a  cmcial  test  of  the  skill  of  a  wise  man  who 
came  to  visit  his  court  The  sage  proved  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency and  found  the  talisman  while  its  owner  was  asleep, 
but  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  snccessful  aooomi^hment  of 
the  task  that  he  very  irreverently  clapped  a  bladder  on  the 
sleeping  Khan's  head,  who  was  so  much  enraged  at  the  in- 
dignity that  he  ordered  the  wise  man's  immediate  execution. 
However,  the  latter  quickly  made  use  of  the  magic  power 
over  the  Khan's  life  that  the  possession  of  the  talisman  gave 
him,  and  cast  it  down  so  violently  as  to  break  it.    No  sooner 

■"Folk  Lore,"  vol.  xxiv.  No.  2,  Jaly,  1913,  Stofj  lent  to  E.  R.  Mu«tt 
bf  Ur.  D.  Jenneu  of  BbIIoI  College,  Oxford. 

"Fruer,  "The  Qolden  Bough,"  Pt.  I,  "The  Magic  Art,"  London,  1911, 
vol  i,  p.  lU. 
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had  this  happened  than  hlood  spurted  from  the  Khan's 
nostrils  and  death  overtook  him." 

Agate  amnlets  still  find  favor  in  Spain,  a  number  of 
interesting  examples  having  recently  been  acquired  in  that 
country  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hildbnrgh,  many  of  them  being  offered 
for  sate  in  small  stalls,  both  in  the  capital,  Madrid,  and  in 
other  of  the  Spanish  cities.^^  In  a  number  of  cases  these 
amnlets  are  milky  white  agates,  this  hue  recommending  their 
use  as  lactation  amulets.  In  one  specimen,  however,  secured 
in  Seville,  the  agate  showed  seven  concentric  white  stripes, 
probably  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  charm  against 
the  Evil  Eye  as  well  as  to  favor  the  secretion  of  milk. 

For  the  latter  purpose,  in  lieu  of  agate,  white  glass  beads 
are  often  sold,  a  dealer  in  a  small  stall  in  Madrid  having  in 
his  stock  a  string  of  fifty  such  beads  which  he  sold  one  by 
one  to  the  women  who  had  faith  in  their  ^oacy ;  agate  beads 
of  combined  grayish,  reddish  and  white  coloration  are  also 
to  be  found. 

Quite  an  ambitious  type  of  these  popular  amnlets  is  fig- 
ured by  Mr.  Hildburgh  (PI.  i,  p.  64,  fig.  7).  This  is  a  triple 
pendant,  with  chain  attached  for  suspension,  the  upper  part 
being  an  agate  grayish-white  and  reddish,  probably  render- 
ing it  at  once  a  lactation  amnlet  and  one  serving  still  an- 
other use  as  a  woman 's  amulet.  The  middle  of  this  pendant 
was  of  blue  glass  banded  with  other  colors,  and  the  terminal 
was  of  black  glass,  spotted  blue,  yellow  and  red;  both  of 
Ihese  glass  objects  are  supposed  to  have  served  against  the 
Evil  Eye.  Thus  this  particular  amnlet  combined  a  number 
of  virtues. 

Coral  is  a  favorite  material  for  amulets  in  Spain  as  in 
many  other  lands,  being  shaped  for  this  purpose  as  a  "fig- 

"J.  O.  Fraser,  "  Balder  the  Beautiful,"  London,  1913,  vol.  U,  p.  142;  dting 
B,  Jalg,  "  KklmQckieche  MSrchen,"  Leipclg,  1866,  No.  12,  pp.  SB  iqq. 

■*  W.  L  Hildburgh,  "  Fortber  Noteii  In  Spuiiih  Amalet^"  In  Folk  Lw*, 
vol  zziT,  No.  1,  Uurch  81, 1813,  pp.  ea-74;  2  pbttM. 
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hand"  or  into  aome  other  of  the  diverse  forma  to  vfaioh  a 
oertaJs  Bymholio  aignifioanoe  has  been  given.  One  amnlet 
of  rodk-<n7staI  is  reported,  which  may  have  been  taken  tiom 
some  old  reliqnary;  this  was  nsed  against  the  EtU  Bye^ 
Amber  also,  in  its  way  as  generally  popular  as  coral,  is  f  redy 
nsed  in  Spain  by  the  makers  of  amnlets;  being  generally 
given  the  form  of  beads.  The  wearing  of  these  is  regarded 
as  very  ^eetive  in  the  case  of  teething  children.  For  acmo 
reason  or  other,  a  preference  is  given  to  facetted  beads,  in 
spite  of  the  risk  that  the  sharp  edges  may  irritate  the  sensi- 
tive  and  delicate  skin  of  an  infant.** 

Some  of  the  "  fig-hand  * '  amnlets  made  and  sold  in  Madrid 
are  of  jet,  the  pecoliar  hand  form  being  in  many  oases  so 
highly  oonventioiialized  as  to  be  barely  indicated.  These 
are  believed  to  be  ^cacions  not  only  against  the  Evil  Eye, 
as  the  other  amnlets  of  this  foim,  bat  also  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  hair.  When  worn  for  this  purpose  the  women 
of  Madrid  are  said  to  carry  than  npon  any  part  of  the  per- 
son, bat  those  of  Toledo  place  them  in  the  hair  itself,  so  that 
the  desired  effect  may  be  more  immediate.*^ 

In  soathem  Russia  amnlets  enjoy  hig^  power  both  among 
Jews  and  Christians.  'Especially  are  they  vahied  for  the 
protection  of  children  and  for  the  care  of  th«r  diseases.  An 
imitation  wolf's-tooth,  made  of  bone,  set  in  a  ring,  is  one 
of  these  amnlets ;  however,  while  sach  imitation  teeth  are 
nsed,  the  natural  teeth  are  greaUy  preferred.  As  an  amnlet 
against  the  Evil  Eye  the  wing-bones  of  a  cock  will  be  used. 
This  malign  influence  is  held  in  such  awe  by  the  oommon 
X)eople  that  they  do  not  even  dare  to  nse  the  word  "evil*'  of 
it  and  call  it  "the  good  eye."    Camelian  beads  purporting 

"  W.  L.  Hlldbtu^,  "  Hotea  on  SpuIA  AmnleU,"  Folk  han,  voL  zrll, 
IWM,  pp.  464-472.    See  Plata  VIII,  tg.  29,  opp.  p.  4«2. 

*  W.  L.  HUdbnr^,  "  rurtlwT  Not«a  ob  Bpanlah  AmvleU,"  ia  Folk  Lora^ 
ToL  zxIt,  No.  1,  p.  M,  lUreh  SI,  1B18;  one  of  thoaa  amoleU  ii  itam  Ib  FteU  I, 
fl(.  4,  p.  H. 
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to  have  been  brought  from  Palestine  command  what  is  re- 
garded as  a  good  price,  three  roubles  being  paid  for  a  single 
one ;  these  are  great  favorites  with  the  Jews  more  especially, 
one  of  their  supposed  virtaes  being  to  prevent  abortion.'^ 

The  religions  fervor  of  the  Bussians  is  illustrated  hy  the 
character  of  the  amulet  said  to  be  constantly  worn  by  the 
Czar  as  a  protection  against  the  dangers  which  hourly 
threaten  him.  This  is  a  ring  in  which  is  set  a  piece  of  the 
Tnie  Cross,  the  sacred  material  which  was  believed  to  lend 
a  mighty  potency  to  the  famous  "Talisman  of  Charle- 
magne." A  less  venerable  belief  is  said  to  render  the  Czar 
superstitiously  careful  to  see  that  an  ancestral  watch  in  his 
possession  is  always  kept  wound  up,  for  a  family  legend  tells 
that  should  this  watch  ever  stop  the  glory  of  the  reigning 
honse  would  pass  away." 

Of  bone  amulets  there  is  a  great  variety.  Among  fthose 
Dsed  in  the  British  Isles  may  be  noted  a  hammer-shaped 
type,  fashioned  out  of  a  sheep's  bone,  worn  by  Whelby  fisher- 
men as  protection  from  drowning;  similarly  shaped  bone 
amulets  find  favor  with  some  London  laborers  as  preventives 
of  rheumatism.  This  is  the  type  of  Thor's  Hammer,  still 
popular  with  the  Manxmen.  The  strange  resfflnblance  of  the 
OS  sacrum  of  the  rabbit  to  a  fox's  head  has  recommended  its 
use  as  a  talisman,  or  luck-bringer,  and  a  London  solicitor  is 
stated  to  have  owned  an  example  which  he  had  mounted  as 
a  gold  scarf-pin,  the  likeness  to  an  animal  head  being  brought 
ont  still  more  by  the  insertion  of  onyx  eyes.'<* 

The  talismanic  power  of  the  turqaoise  is  still  credited  in 
provinmal  England,  for  in  the  oonnties  of  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  it  is  believed  that  when  two  persons  station  them- 

"  8.  Weiaienberg,  "  SfldruMitebs  Amnlette,"  in  Zeitwdiritt  fOr  Etfaaologk, 
1897,  pp.  307-360. 

"From  Jewellen'  Clrenlmr  Wedcfy,  Feb.  6,  UI3,  p.  168. 

*  A.  E.  Wri^t  uid  Z.  LoT«tt,  "  Spedmcns  of  Modani  HmmAi  aad  An- 
d«Bt  Amnleta  of  tbo  BrtUdi  Iiln,"  Folk  Lore,  voL  xix,  p.  S9S,  FUtc  V,  tg.  1. 
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selves  on  opposit*  banks  of  a  frozen  stream  or  pond,  aa  a 
Christmas  Da^,  and  each  one  slides  a  torquoiae  to  the  other 
over  the  ice,  both  of  them  will  be  blessed  with  good  fortone 
for  the  following  year  and  will  prosper  in  all  their  nnder- 
takings.  If  the  stream  or  pond  were  at  all  wide,  the  fact  of 
having  accomplished  this  feat  succesafnlly  mifj^t  indeed  be 
taken  as  proof  of  conBiderable  dexterity,  and  might  perhaps 
indicate  that  one  who  oonld  snoeeed  in  this  little  exjdoit  had 
a  chance  of  making  his  way  in  more  important  matters. 

The  natural  markings  on  agate  pebbles  often  presoit  de- 
eigna  having  some  special  symbolical  significance,  and  ooald 
then  be  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  as  amnlets  of  nota^ 
ble  power,  mach  exceeding  in  ^cacy  those  artificially 
formed.  A  strange  instance  in  illnstraiion  of  this  is  an  agate 
pebble  picked  up  not  long  since  on  Newport  Beach,  Bhode 
Island.  This  stone  is  clearly  and  definitely  mailed  with  the 
mystic  Chinese  monad,  a  device  that  is  widely  known  in  tiie 
United  States  from  its  adoption  as  a  symbol  by  the  Northern 
Fadfio  Bailroad. 

A  limestone  pebble  with  pecoUar  markings  is  in  a  private 
collection  in  New  York.  This  somewhat  resembles  in  shi^ 
the  f  amons  magatama  jewd  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  maric- 
ings  suggest  that,  like  the  latter,  it  may  have  had  a  phaOio 
significance,  or  at  least  one  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  reproductive  powers.  The  markings  indicate  an  attempt 
to  figare  an  undeveloped  being,  and  possibly  the  object  was 
intended  for  use  as  an  amulet  to  facilitate  parturition. 

The  prevailing  reaction  against  the  purely  materialiatic 
beliefs  so  generally  accepted  a  score  or  more  of  years  ago, 
finds  expression  in  a  marked  tendency  toward  a  renewal — 
in  a  greatly  modified  form,  of  course— -of  the  old  fancies  or 
instinctive  ideas  touching  the  virtues  of  gems.  Thnt  one 
modem  writer  at  least  was  bold  enoagh  to  rajQ^  not  l<»ig 
ainoe  that  "the  ^oacy  of  charms  and  predons  sUmes  may 
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be  reoognized  and  plaoed  on  a  scientific  basis  before  many 
years  are  passed."  ** 

The  belief  in  the  hidden  powers  of  predons  stones  was 
used  as  the  theme  of  one  of  Hoffman 's  novels, ' '  Das  Franledn 
Ton  Scadeiy."  Here  the  hero,  Ben&  GardiUaij,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  for  whom  the  possession  of  predons  stones 
has  become  indispensable,  and  who  is  happy  only  when  he 
can  handle  them  and  watch  the  play  of  light  and  color  ema- 
nating from  them.  They  exert  a  kind  of  hypnotic  inflnence 
over  him,  and  so  intense  and  absorbing  is  his  devotion  to 
them  that  he  even  resorts  to  mnrder  rather  tiian  part  with 
one  of  bis  darling  stones. 

In  the  oonrse  of  a  meeting  of  the  English  Folk-Lore 
Socdety,  one  of  the  members  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
revival  of  interest  in  amnlets  and  talismans  and  in  aU  sorts 
and  kinds  of  "mascots"  was  largely  dne  to  the  articles 
printed  abont  sach  things  in  certain  of  t^e  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  Thrae  items,  pnt  in  a  taking  way  and  read  with 
avidity,  more  «specially  by  those  who  were  already  predis- 
posed to  a  belief  in  the  mythical  or  magical,  served  to  spread 
these  fancies  far  and  wide  thronghont  the  land.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  Dr.  faster,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
said  that  *  *  from  his  experience  the  modem  belief  in  amnlets 
as  aids  to  Inck  was  genuine  and  widely  spread. "  *' 

One  of  the  latest  Parisian  oracles  on  mystic  subjects, 
the  Baroness  d'Orchamps,  says  that  ^neralds  ^oold  not 
be  worn  by  women  before  their  fiftieth  year,  although  men 
may  wear  this  gem  without  danger  at  any  age.  Sapi^res, 
on  t^e  other  hand,  may  be  worn  by  both  sexes  at  all  times, 
since  they  have  a  potent  influence  for  good  Inck.    Hence 

"  8«e  A.  E.  Wright  and  E.  LoTett,  "  Specimene  of  Modem  MMCota  knd  in- 
dent Anmleta  of  the  Britiah  lales,"  Folk  Lore,  vol.  xix,  1904,  pp.  S8S-303; 
githig  Brfttly,  "  The  Power  of  Oema  uid  Ouniu,"  London,  1907. 

'A  E.  Wright  tud  E.  Lorett,  "  Specimens  of  Modem  MMOOt*  and  Aa- 
dnt  Amsleta  of  the  British  Iries,"  Folk  Lore,  toL  xiz,  p.  303. 
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BpecolatoTB,  and  indeed  all  who  hope  for  a  favorahle  torn 
of  Fortune's  wheel,  should  look  with  favor  on  this  stone. 
As  medicinal  gems,  the  ruby  and  the  moon-stone  are  espe- 
cially recommended ;  the  former  for  chronic  headaches  and 
the  latter  for  the  manifold  forms  of  nerronsneas.  Lastly,  the 
diamond,  if  worn  on  the  left  side,  wards  off  evil  inflnenoes 
and  attracts  good  fortune.  The  unjustly  maligned  opal  is 
asserted  to  be  robbed  of  all  power  to  harm  if  it  be  associated 
with  diamonds  and  rubies. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  French  nobility  are  the 
owners  and  wearers  of  talismanic  ornaments  of  one  kind  or 
another.  A  powerful  combination  of  such ' '  life-preservers  *  * 
is  credited  to  the  Bnc  de  Quiche.  On  his  right  hand  he  wears 
three  curiously  chased  rings,  one  on  the  first  finger,  the  sec- 
ond on  the  middle  finger,  and  the  third  on  the  "ring-finger." 
One  of  the  rings  is  set  with  a  sardonyx  engraved  with  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  the  second  ring  bears  a  topaz  on  which 
has  been  graven  a  falcon,  and  the  third  ring  shows  a  beanti- 
fnl  coral  bearing  the  design  of  a  man  holding  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  right  hand.  Both  the  stones  and  the  8i>ecial  designs 
engraved  on  each  one  are  in  accord  with  the  oldest  tra- 
ditional lore  in  regard  to  talismans,  and  the  stones  them- 
selves are  those  indicated  by  the  date  of  the  duke's  birth  and 
by  his  baptismal  name.  While  such  an  array  of  finger-rings 
would  hardly  appeal  to  the  taiste  of  an  American  man,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  an  appropriate  series  of  rings  has  met 
with  considerable  favor  among  our  American  mondaines, 
and  certainly  has  the  merit  of  lending  an  individual  signifi- 
cance to  the  rings  selected  for  wear.*« 

The  magnificent  star-sapphire  set  in  the  hilt  of  the  richlv 
chased  and  ornamented  sword  given  by  the  Qreeks  of 
America  to  King  Constantine  of  Greece,  on  Easter  Day, 
1913,  just  before  the  recipient  succeeded  to  the  royal  digni^, 

"  St.  LoniB  Democrat,  190S. 
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may  be  looked  upon  as  a  talisman  designed  to  assure  good 
fortune  and  long  life  to  the  Bovereign,  as  well  as  prosperity 
to  the  state  over  vhich  he  roles.  This  sword,  whidi  was 
made  by  Tiffany  &  Company,  is  even  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  its  artistio  merit  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value.  Another  talismanic  embellishment  of  the  sword  is  an 
inlaid  didrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great  (356-323  b.c.)  ;  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  and  one  frequently  recorded  by  ancient 
and  medieval  writers,  that  the  coins  of  this  monarch  were 
often  treasured  up  as  amulets  or  talismans.**  In  the  present 
instance,  indeed,  the  charm,  if  charm  there  be,  should  work 
most  effectively,  as  we  can  imagine  no  more  appropriate 
gaardian  of  the  present  ruler  of  G-reece  than  the  greatest 
hero  and  the  mistiest  conqueror  the  Greek  race  ever  pro- 
duced. 

This  sword  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  Constantine 
Xn,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  by  the  Greek  residents  of  the 
United  States,  to  commemorate  his  defeat  of  the  Tnrka  at 
Sfilonika  and  Janina  By  these  victories  of  the  Greek  armies 
under  King  Constantine,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece,  the  Greek  people  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus 
were  liberated  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  these  rich 
provinces  were  added  to  the  Greek  crown.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Presentation  consisted  of  Mr.  Caftanzoglu,  Charg^ 
d'Affaires  of  Greece  in  Washington ;  Mr.  D.  Vlasto,  editor 
of  "Atlantis";  Dr.  Breck  Trowbridge,  president,  and  Dr. 
T.  Tileston  Wells,  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  American 
liiilhellenes,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  above  society. 

The  green  variety  of  microcline,  a  potash-feldspar,  is 
known  as  the  "amazon-stone."  It  is  found  at  Amelia  Conrt 
House,  Virginia,  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  at  Bockport, 

**  Bm  the  writer's '"  The  Cnriooa  Lore  of  Predoai  Btonea,"  J.  B.  LipplBOoU 
CvBgrnj,  PhiUdelphU  uid  LondoD,  1913,  p.  125;  ftlio  pp.  08,  M. 
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Ca|>e  Ann,  and  in  the  Ural  Honntains  in  Bossia.  It  has  t«- 
oently  been  prt^wsed  as  the  atone  for  the  Soffraga  party. 
This  amaxon-fltone  oonld  be  cat  in  little  beads  of  a  beantiftil 
pale  green  and  after  appropriate  motinting  ihey  eoold  be 
worn  suspended  by  a  ribbon  from  tiie  button-hole.  Aa  the 
atone  is  inexpensive  it  ooj^t  to  meet  with  favor  among  the 
hundreds  of  thonaands  who  are  aggresaire  in  thor  advooaey 
of  this  canse. 

Among  the  many  ■pemmB  of  our  day  who  still  have  or 
had  a  lingering  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  amnlete,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  actress,  Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans,  who  left  spetdal 
directions  in  hn-  will  that  a  little  amulet  attached  to  a  gM 
chain  which  she  constantly  wore,  should  be  left  on  her  body 
and  buried  with  her.  We  may  call  this  superstition  or  seaiti- 
ment,  as  we  will,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  invincible 
tendency  to  associate  8<»nething  of  those  dear  to  us  and  loet 
to  us  with  inanimate  objects  that  may  have  been  theirs,  and 
the  memories  called  np  by  some  simple  trinket  show  that 
psychologically  a  certain  power  really  does  exist  in  snch 
objects.  The  sentiment  they  awaken  is  only  in  ourselves,  and 
the  impression  that  awakes  it  as  well,  but  the  preaenee  of 
the  inanimate  object  actually  conditions  the  awakening  of 
the  feeling.  Thns  we  can  searoely  deny  to  amuleta  a  certain 
inherent  quality  in  this  respect 

Often  s<Hne  strange,  quaint,  or  bizarre  design  seen  in  the 
^op  of  a  dealer  in  antiques  will  make  a  peculiar  and  indi- 
vidual appeal  to  the  observer,  and  will  be  chosen  by  him  as 
his  personal  amulet,  as  though  fate  had  destined  the  object 
for  his  spedal  use.  So  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Augustin  Osman, 
the  artist,  secured  possession  of  a  singular  gold  oraam^t 
representing  a  human  skull;  upon  it  was  figured  in  opaia 
the  word '  *  Ave. ' '  On  the  first  night  after  the  acquisition  of 
this  object,  the  artist  had  a  vivid  dream,  in  which  Qie  im- 
pression was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  would  always  oijoy 
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good  fortnud  aa  I(H1£a«  tbe  ^Iden  skiiU  remained  in  his  poa- 
seeaiiHL  Evidently  the  opala  took  nothing  in  his  opinion 
from  the  Inck-prodncing  qoAlity  of  this  grewsome  ornament; 
indeed,  it  seeme  more  probable  that  they  added  to  it. 

A  enriona  modem  talisman  ia  the  work  of  M.  Charles 
Bivand,  who  has  frequently  exhibited  splendid  specimens  of 
artiatio  jewelry  at  the  Paris  Salon;  this  talisman  cleverly 
combines  artistic  merit  with  a  dash  of  African  magic.  It  is 
a  slender  bracket  composed  of  interlaced  spirals  of  oxidized 
silver  and  gold;  aronnd  the  circlet  is  twined  a  hair  taken 
from  an  elephant.  Among  the  tribesmen  of  the  Sondan  the 
haira  of  this  animal  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  great 
taliantanio  virtue;  indeed,  they  enjoyed  a  similar  repnte 
among  the  ancient  Bomans.  Whether  this  belief  was  dae  to 
the  idea  that  the  wearer  of  the  hair  was  assured  a  mighty 
protection,  '^pified  by  the  enormous  strength  of  the  elephant, 
or  whether  to  the  fact  that  the  elephant  was  with  some 
peoples  a  divine  symbol,  we  cannot  easily  determine. 

The  opal  has  long  since  emerged  from  the  slight  cloud 
of  disfavor  dae  to  a  most  erroneous  fancy  thai  it  was  in  some 
way  associated  with  ill-luck.  This  idea,  possibly  in  its  origin 
explainable  by  the  comparative  frag^ty  of  the  gem,  found 
a  consistent  and  earnest  opponent  in  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  inflnence  did  much  to  make  opals  fashionable.  Of  late 
years  they  have  becMue  favorite  bridal  gHU,  the  exceptional 
variety  of  color  in  the  beautiful  examples  from  the  White 
Cliff  mines  in  New  South  Wales,  having  also  contributed  to 
the  renewed  popularity  of  the  stone.  A  parure  of  these  opals 
was  not  long  since  bestowed  upon  the  Empress  Augusta  by 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  and  one  of  iiie  finest  Austra- 
lian opals  is  a  treasured  possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Karl- 
borough. 

A  very  attractive  example  of  symbolic  jewelry  has  lately 
been  made  by  a  jeweler's  firm  of  BesanQon,  France.    This 
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ornament  is  composed  of  three  keys,  to  whioh  are  given  the 
respeotive  names,  Key  of  Love,  Key  of  Good  Fortune,  and 
K^  of  Heaven.  They  are  to  open  np  for  the  wearer  the 
treasnreB  of  tme  love,  of  wedded  bliss,  and,  finally,  of  para- 
dise. A  legend  from  the  time  of  the  Crasades  saggested  the 
form  of  this  pretty  jewel.  Mourning  the  departure  of  a 
knight  on  the  long  and  perilous  journey  to  Palestine,  a  Pro- 
vencal maiden  wandered  through  the  woodland,  ae^dng 
peace  and  consolation  in  its  quiet  recesses.  As  she  passed 
along  the  leafy  pathways,  she  all  nnconscioualy  gave  utter- 
ance to  her  longings  and  fears  in  softly  spoken  words.  AU 
at  once  a  bright  light  beamed  about  her,  and  a  radiant  fairy 
advanced  towtird  her  and  gave  ber  an  ivory  casket  in  whioh 
lay  three  jewelled  keys,  masterpieces  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 
The  first  of  these,  the  fairy  assured  her,  would  open  the 
young  knight 's  heart  to  receive  her  image ;  the  second  would 
open  the  chnrch  door  to  admit  her,  a  happy  bride;  and  the 
third,  when  life's  journey  was  o'er,  would  unlock  for  her 
the  gates  of  Paradise. 

On  the  deservedly  popular  watch  bracelets,  things  of 
beauty  as  well  as  utility,  the  precious  stones  used  for  decora- 
tion are  sometimes  selected  for  the  significance  of  tiie  first 
letters  of  their  names  when  read  in  sequence.  The  following 
example  may  be  noted: 

Hiamoai 

Smerald 

AmcthyBt 

Bub; 

Agate 
Rnby 
Amethyst 

la  this  way  any  name  or  endearing  epithet  can  be  prettily 
expressed. 
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/it|AKY  interesting  facts  abont  preciona  stones  do  not 
J*^'  properly  refer  either  to  their  talismanic  or  curative 
powers,  and  yet  serve  in  not  a  few  cases  to  indicate  more  or 
less  dearly  the  reasons  which  have  determined  popular 
fanoy  or  superstition  in  attributing  particular  virtues  to  a 
given  stone. 

As  an  instance  of  the  strange  vagaries  of  belief  in  the 
influence  exerted  by  certain  of  these  stones,  we  may  take  the 
statement  that  powdered  agate  dissolved  in  beer  was  used 
by  the  Bretons  as  a  test  of  virginity.  If  a  yoang  girl  were 
unable  to  retain  this  delectable  mixture  on  her  stomach,  she 
was  supposed  to  be  impure.*  The  ability  to  stand  this  test 
seems  rather  to  prove  the  possession  of  a  strong  stomach 
than  a  clear  conscience. 

Rainbow  Agate  is  a  name  appropriately  applied  to  agates 
showing  a  beautiful  prismatic  effect  These  are  composed 
of  quartz  and  chalcedony  in  very  fine  layers.  The  writer 
secured  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  type  of  agate  set  in  a 
jewel  which  had  formed  part  of  an  old  Saxon  collection; 
it  may  possibly  have  come  from  India.  The  prismatic  play 
of  color  di£fers  from  that  observed  in  quartz  iris,  in  that  the 
iridescence  is  due  to  the  minute  interference  lines  and  not, 
as  with  the  iris,  to  internal  fractures. 

The  greatest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  these  agates,  one  of  which  was  described  in  a  spe- 
cial pamphlet  under  the  title,  "Begenbogen  Achat,"  and 

•  Wilhelnnu  Pariiieniii,  qootod  in  PuidroUni,  "  l^ttorj  of  Uuj  Jtmao- 

—  •       "  ■      ■    1,  1716,  ToU  i,  p.  42. 
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illustrated  with  a  oolored  plate.  The  effect  was  that  of  a 
speotnuu  rather  than  the  iris  effeot  of  the  orystalliue  quarts. 
This  iris  was  also  highly  valaed,  and  great  favor  was  set 
Dpon  brilliant  examples  of  what  was  in  reality  rook-orTstal 
fractured,  the  small  fraotnre-planes  causing  the  breaking 
up  of  the  light  and  producing  the  rainbow  or  iris  effect 
In  fact  it  was  a  spectrum  produced  by  the  mixture  of  quarts 
between  the  chalcedonio  layers. 

Cellini  has  a  nLarvellous  story  to  tell  of  a  luminous  car- 
bonde.  A  certain  Jacopo  Cola,  a  vine-grower,  going  into  hia 
vineyard  oue  night  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  bit  of 
glowing  coal  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  vines,  but  on  reaching 
the  spot  he  was  unable  to  locate  the  source  of  this  radiance. 
Very  wisely  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  spot  whence  he  had 
first  observed  the  light,  which  became  again  apparent,  and 
when  he  now  very  carefully  approached  the  vine  he  found 
that  the  gleam  proceeded  from  a  rough  little  stone,  Trttich  he 
joyfully  picked  up  and  carried  off  with  him.  He  showed  it 
to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  among  th^n  chanced  to  be  a 
Venetian  envoy,  an  expert  on  predons  stones,  who  immedi- 
ately recognized  that  the  find  was  a  carbuncle.  Thereupon 
taking  a  base  advantage  of  the  finder's  ignorance,  he  sutv 
oeeded  in  buying  the  stone  for  only  ten  scadi,  and  then 
hastened  away  from  Borne,  lest  his  deception  should  be  dis- 
covered. Not  long  afterwards  this  same  Venetian  went  to 
Constantinople  and  sold  the  stone  to  the  Sultan  of  the  time 
for  100,000  scudi,  a  profit  of  10,000  per  cent'  The  fact  that 
the  vintner  could  only  see  the  gleam  from  a  ^ven  spot  is  in 
itself  sufficient  proof  that  what  he  noted  was  merely  the  re- 
fiection  of  some  distant  light  striking  a  smooth  surface  of 
the  stone  at  a  certain  angle. 

Among  the  many  virtues  credited  to  camelian  by  the 
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Uobammedaiu  may  be  noted  iU  power  to  prefterre  the  eqaa- 
nimity  and  gravity  of  the  wearer  in  the  midst  of  disputes  or 
inordinate  laughter.  A  special  and  peculiar  utilization  of 
this  material  was  to  employ  splinters  of  it  as  toothpi<^ 
Their  use  not  only  whitened  the  teeth  but  also  prevented 
bleeding  of  the  gums.  The  Prophet,  aooording  to  tradition, 
asserted  that  the  wearer  of  a  camelian  ring  would  never 
oease  to  be  happy  and  blessed.* 

The  chr^olite  is  now  regarded  as  a  semi-precions  stone 
only,  yet  Shakespeare  presented  this  gem  as  the  type  of  ex- 
cellence in  its  kind  when  he  wrote  ("Otiiello,"  Act  V, 
Scene  2): 

Kfty,  Hod  Aa  been  tme, 

12  heATvi  would  make  ma  meh  another  worid 

Of  me  entire  and  perfect  chiTwlite, 

Vi  not  have  itJd  ber  for  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  appredation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ohrysolite  is  also  shown  in  an  old  Q-reek  glos- 
sary of  alchenucal  terms,  where  occur  the  words :  hpdfUdof  <<nrt 
Xfuaii^ovi  "Sacred  stone  means  the  chrysolite.'*' 

Such  was  the  sacred  qualify  ascribed  to  strings  of  coral 
beads  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  not  long  siuce,  that  they  were 
regarded  as  the  most  predous  g^ts  a  ruler  could  bestow. 
If  the  favored  recipient  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  this 
royal  donation — ^whioh  was  a  mark  of  high  rank—he  himself, 
as  well  as  all  involved  in  the  theft,  incurred  tiie  penalty  of 
death.  A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Palisot  de  Beau- 
vais,  relates  that  in  Benin  human  victims  were  sacrificed  at  a 
"ooial  festival,"  when  the  corals  of  the  king  and  royal  fam- 
ily were  dipped  in  the  victim's  blood,  so  as  to  placate  the 
ooral  fetish  and  ^isure  a  further  supply  of  the  precious 


I  Doott^  "Uagio  rt  Religion,"  Alger,  I90»,  pp.  83,  U. 
•Bertkelot,  "GoUeotioB  dae  andena  alebcmirtM  grcea,"  Paris,  1888,  1S8», 
wL  I,  ^  9  of  text. 
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materiaL*  PoHiUyhTunanblood  was  believed  to  stEeogOm 
the  Bpedal  Tirtae  mpposed  to  be  inherent  in  tiiia  red  sab- 


'Thwe  is  a  note  of  r^mblican  simplieity  in  tiie  reported 
wearing  of  ooral  ornaments  on  ceremonial  oooasions  by  the 
present  Qneen  of  Italy.  Indeed,  the  assertion  that  this  is 
done  to  stimnlate  the  ooral  indostry  in  Italy  may  be  bne, 
as  nothing  wonld  better  tend  to  do  this  than  such  an  examine 
of  royal  favor  for  ooraL  Certainly  this  is  in  mailed  con- 
trast with  the  almost  exclxtsive  ose  of  pearl  ornaments  of  all 
kinds  so  characteristio  of  Qneen  Margarita,  whose  devotion 
to  the  pearl,  now  perhaps  the  most  costly  of  gems,  had  a 
poetic  appropriateness  for  one  bearing  her  name,  and  we 
oan  scarcely  imagine  the  Pearl  of  Savoy  without  her  splendid 
pamres  and  necklaces  of  pearls.  Still,  nndoubtedly  this  new 
departure  renders  it  possible  for  all  Italian  women,  rich  or 
poor,  to  loyally  follow  the  example  set  by  th«r  Qneen  Helena, 
and  there  is  little  danger  that  the  rich  will  ever  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  occlusive  privilege  th^  possess  of 
owning  and  wearing  diamonds,  pearls,  rabies,  sapphires  and 
emeralds,  whidi  surpass  coral  as  much  in  beauty  as  they  do 
in  price. 

A  comparatively  recent  attempt  to  use  diamond  dnst  as  a 
poison  is  said  to  have  been  made  In  1874  on  Colonel  Phayre, 
British  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  then  reigning  Gaikwar 
of  Baroda.  The  colonel  was  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  him- 
self after  his  morning  walk  with  a  glass  of  sugared  water 
flavored  with  a  little  lime-jnice.  One  day,  on  taking  a  sip 
of  his  customary  beverage,  he  noted  that  it  had  a  strange 
taste,  and  instead  of  drinting  it  he  saved  it  up  and  had  it 
analyzed  The  analysis  revealed  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  of  diamond  dust  as 

•Rotli,  "Qreftt  Benin,  Ita  Ciutonu,  Art  nnd  Horrors,"  Hnllfax,  En^aad. 

iva,  p. »«. 
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trell.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Orerbary,  the 
really  innocaoas  diamond  material  was  accompanied  by  an 
actual  poison.  The  current  belief  in  the  poisonous  qnality 
of  the  diamond  is  reflected  in  the  words ' '  mortal  as  diamond 
dust,"  nsed  by  Horace  Walpole  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
Conntess  of  Ossory.^ 

A  German  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  quotes  with 
admiration  a  wonderful  tale  told  by  Johannes  Bnatamantins 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  a  marriage  of  two  diamonds, 
the  two  crystals  being  so  firmly  drawn  toward  each  other  by 
mntual  sympathy  that  when  they  were  put  in  one  place  they 
would  cling  to  one  another,  as  vith  an  "unending  kiss,"  as 
though  one  were  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman,  and  he 
asserts  that  the  union  was  blessed  with  offspring.  This 
curious  idea  has  been  repeatedly  pnt  forth  by  certain  of  the 
older  writers  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  elsewhere.' 

After  expatiating  on  the  mec2ianioal  skill  displayed  by 
the  Indians  of  the  New  World,  an  early  Spanish  traveller 
^ves  the  following  details  regarding  their  snocess  as  gem- 
cutters  :  • 

Tat  oil  tbat  m  bxn  idd  is  snrpUMd  bj  the  ingeimity  of  the  Indians 
In  wortine  cmeraldi,  vith  which  they  are  sopplied  from  the  coast  of  Uanta 
and  the  eonntriaa  depandmt  on  the  goremment  of  Ataoames,  Coaqnis  or 
Qaaqaes.  But  them  minee  are  now  entirely  lost,  very  probably  throng 
negUgiwee.  These  enrioDS  emeralds  are  fonnd  in  the  tombs  of  the  Indians  of 
Manta  and  Ataeamee;  and  are,  in  beanty,  size  and  bardneas  superior  to  those 
found  in  the  district  of  Santa  F6;  but  what  chiefly  raises  the  admiration  of 
the  eonnoisseor  is,  to  find  them  worked,  some  in  spherieal,  some  eylindiical, 
some  oonioal,  and  of  various  other  figures;  and  all  witli  a  perfect  aecnra^. 

•  Bee  Wllt^  "  HUtory  of  India,"  toL  il,  ^  1«T.  Cited  in  Lean's  Collectanea, 
ToL  II,  Ft.  U,  Bristol,  1903,  p.  «41. 

*C.  O.  Jentsch,  "  Diaaettatio  pbytieo-historiea  de  g«mmia,"  Lipna,  1706, 
p.  10.  See  also  the  present  writer's  "  The  Carion*  Lore  ol  Freciotu  Stones," 
FUladalldila  sad  London,  ISIS,  p.  41. 

■  Ulloa's  Vayaft  to  South  America,  trans,  of  Jolm  Adams,  In  Finkertoi's 
Voyages  and  iTavds,  roL  zIt,  LoDdos,  1813,  p.  548. 
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Bnt  the  nnnmnomitabls  difflenl^  han  ia,  to  explain  kow  lltey  ecmU  mnk  & 

atone  of  lueh  bardneM,  it  being  evident  that  steel  and  iron  were  utteify  un- 
known to  tbeoL  They  piereed  ementlda  and  other  gema,  with  all  the  ddicae; 
of  the  preaent  timec,  fnmished  with  so  many  toob;  and  the  direction  of  the 
bole  ia  also  Tei;  obeemble ;  in  smne  it  panes  through  the  diameter,  in  otfaen 
only  to  the  ewtre  of  the  stone,  and  eoming  ont  at  ita  einomf  erence  tbqr 
fcnned  trian^es  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another,  and  tkna  the  Sgan  of 
the  stmte  to  give  it  relief  was  varied  with  the  direction  of  the  holes. 

The  existence  of  emeralds  in  the  region  near  Berenioe  is 
voached  for  by  Ptolemy.  The  mines  of  «nerald  here  were 
dnly  entered  in  the  map  of  the  patriarch  and  tiie  Arabs  are 
said  to  have  dug  for  them;  but,  Pocock  writM,  "As  all  stones 
that  may  be  found  belong  to  the  Oraud  Signior,  the  Arabs  are 
very  well  satisfied  that  the  presence  of  emeralds  should  not  be 
suspected,  because  he  would  have  the  profit,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants might  he  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  very  small 
consideration.*'*  \_ 

The  number  of  andent  hematite  artftfacts  found  in  the 
United  States  indicates  that  this  material  was  more  largely 
used  within  its  territorial  limits  for  implements  and  orna- 
ments than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;**  indeed  the 
somewhat  sweeping  statement  has  been  ventured  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  ontside  of  this  section  of  the 
New  World ;  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  role  most  be 
admitted.  That  certain  of  these  ornaments  were  used  as 
amulets  is  highly  probable,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  re- 
garded as  objects  of  great  value,  since  with  the  primitiTe 
tools  at  his  command  the  Indian  cutter  must  have  found  his 
task  a  very  hard  one,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  patience.  In  the  Andover  Collection  there  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  specimen  from  Boos  County,  Ohio.    It  is 

•  Pocoek'i  "  Travels  in  Egypt,"  PiDkerton'a  •"  Voyages  and  TraTcIs,"  voL  xr, 
London,  1S14,  p.  S38. 

»  Bee  Warren  E.  Uoordiead,  "  Hematite  Implemarts  of  the  Uaited  Stales^ 
Bnllatin  VI  of  tte  Department  of  Andiaology,  FUlUpa  Acadcn^,  Andorer, 
Uaas,  Andovn.  1912. 
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of  heavy  pare  hematite,  which  has  been  worked  into  the 
form  of  a  pendant ;  notches  have  been  made  at  both  ends,  as 
a  form  of  deooration,  and  on  the  lower,  broad  end,  f  onrterai 
lines  have  been  incised ;  the  edges  are  slightly  beveled  and 
the  patina  indicates  the  antiquity  of  the  work.  The  lines 
have  evidently  been  made  by  a  Sint  catting-implement" 
Anotiier  probable  hematite  amnlet  is  a  rudely  fashioned 
fish  efQgy.  Here  the  appearances  of  eye  and  gill  (only  on 
one  side)  are  evidently  merely  natural  irregularities  of 
snrface,  which  it  has  been  conjectured  determined  the  out- 
fer  to  add  a  month  and  round  off  the  material  so  as  to  ap- 
proximate a  fish-form;  the  hematite  is  black  and  of  fine 
quality.  This  relic  comes  from  Cole  Camp,  Betnon  County, 
ICissonri."  The  larger  number  of  these  hematite  artefacts 
are  from  Missouri,  southern  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  considerable  numbers 
have  been  turned  np  in  Tennessee,  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  parts  of  Arkansas.  Only  a  relatively  small  number 
were  taken  out  of  burials  or  graves,  the  majority  of  speci- 
mens having  been  secured  on  or  near  the  sni^ace. 

Shah  Jehangir  relates  in  his  memoirs  that  Hflnis  KhSn, 
son  of  Mihtar  Kh&n,  presented  him  with  a  jug  of  jasper 
(jade) ,  which  had  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Mirza  Ulngh  Beg 
Gfirg^,  in  the  honored  name  of  that  prince.  It  was  a  very 
delicate  rarity  and  of  a  beautiful  shape.  Its  stone  was  ex- 
ceedingly white  and  pure.  Aronnd  the  neck  of  the  jar  were 
carved  diaractera  expressing  the  anspicions  name  of  the 
Hirz&  and  the  Hijra  year.  Jehan^r  ordered  them  to  in- 
scribe his  name  and  the  auspidous  name  of  Akbar  on  the 
edge  of  the  Up  of  the  jar." 

ontld.,  p.  81,  Fig.  41. 
"IWd.,  p.  Bl,  Pig.  47. 

■*  Not*  on  Jade  copied  from  ttia  Tdzuk-l-JiluuigtTt,  or  memoln  of  Jkibuiglr, 
<nos.  bf  Alttcuidw  Bogen,  London,  1B09,  p,  IMj  Orient  Tnju.  Fnad,  K.  8., 
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Jade  omamentfl  of  aodent  workmanship  hare  be^i  found 
in  Syria,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  many  oases  where  the 
designation  plasma  is  used  by  ancient  writera,  true  jade, 
or  nephrite,  was  the  material  As  there  was  no  specific 
designation  for  jade,  the  different  varieties  were  assimilated 
to  other  stones  of  like  color  and  appearance,  so  that,  among 
others,  the  names  jasper,  plasma  and  even  smaragdus  were 
nsed  to  denote  jade. 

Mortnary  tablets  of  jade  have  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial in  China  for  the  reception  of  historic  inscriptions, 
the  toughness  and  durability  of  the  material  making  it  espe- 
cially desirable  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of  rulers,  snch 
tablets  not  only  bore  ihe  names  of  the  deceased  sovereign 
but  also  an  epitome  of  the  leading  events  of  his  reign,  and 
additions  were  made  to  this  record  from  time  to  time  so  that 
in  historic  valae  they  may  be  compared  with  the  clay  tablets 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  One  of  these  interesting  monn- 
mraits  found  its  way  to  San  Francisco,  after  the  looting  of 
the  Forbidden  City  by  the  international  army  of  relief  in 
1901.  On  it  appeared  a  record  of  the  treaty  betre^i  the 
United  States  and  China  in  1868,  and  the  other  records  went 
back  to  the  death  of  Shun  Chi  in  1661.  Probably  owing  to 
exposure  to  the  weather  the  earlier  inscriptions  were  not 
very  legible. 

At  all  important  Chinese  marriage  oerononies  the  priest 
carries  what  is  known  as  a  "marriage  sword."  This  is 
usually  about  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length  and  the 
sheath  is  often  studded  with  various  pink  stones,  cat  en  cabo- 
ckon.  The  stones  most  favored  for  this  decoration  are  pink 
tonrmaline,  mbellite  from  the  Shan  Monntains,  or  rose- 
quartz,  and  the  natural  color  of  these  gems  is  often  intenra- 
fied  by  placing  a  pink  paste  or  foil  beneath  them;  oooadon- 
ally  the  coloration  of  the  stones  is  enhanced  by  dipping  thesn 
in  a  pink  aniline  solution.    A  piece  of  green  jade  is  osnally 
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set  as  a  boss  at  the  bilt  of  this  symbolical  sword.  In  one 
ranarkable  specimen  the  guard  consisted  of  a  piece  of  white 
jade  with  the  figure  of  a  dragon  carved  in  relief  npon  it ;  the 
fiword-blade  was  of  bronze.  At  the  marriage  ceremony  the 
bridegroom  is  given  the  sword  to  hold,  and  the  bride  the 
sheath ;  as  the  wedding  ring  is  placed  npon  the  bride 's  finger, 
sword  and  sheath  are  bron^t  together. 

Among  the  innumerable  forms  of  jade  decoration  or 
carving,  produced  by  the  indefatigable  and  painstaking 
.Chinese  artists,  is  a  small  enrved  wand  often  having  a  trefoil 
termination;  sometimes  the  entire  wand  is  of  jade,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  of  teakwood  adorned  with  jade  medallions, 
frequently  showing  birds  and  flowers.  This  wand  was  used 
as  a  kind  of  sceptre  of  office,  and  the  official  entitled  to  bear  it 
would  hold  it  in  both  hands  when  standing  before  the 
emperor.  Its  name,  ju-i,  means  "may  all  be,"  and  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  wish  that  everything  may  turn  out  fortunately. 
Ill  modem  times  the  ju-i  is  carried  as  a  lucky  eharm,  al- 
thon^  its  official  significance  Is  not  forgotten.  This  form 
of  wand  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  from 
India,  at  the  time  of  the  Buddhist  propaganda,  and  in  rep- 
res^itations  of  Buddhist  priests  they  are  sometimes  shown 
carrying  one  of  th«n.  In  ancient  India  it  was  taught  to  be 
one  of  the  seven  precious  objects,  the  aepta-ratna,  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas.**  This  Indian  orig^  is,  of  oonrse, 
hi^y  probable,  but  it  is  strange  that  in  ancient  Egypt 
also,  carved  wands  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  made  of 
ivory  and  embellished  with  symbolical  flgUTes,  possessed 
the  same  blended  signifioance  of  marks  of  official  dignity 
and  ma^o  wands. 

A  large  mass  of  lapis  lazuli  was  found  in  one  of  the 

**8m  The  MoTgu-WhltBej  Collection  of  Chia«M  Jsdea  «nd  oUmt  Hmrd 
Stmwi,  donated  to  tlie  Imum  Delg«do  HaKsm  of  Art,  City  Park,  New  Orl««M, 
ISM,  p.  3E;  plate  o^  p.  33. 
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Inoa  graves  of  Pern  hj  Senor  Emilio  Hont^s,  and  was  os- 
bibited  by  him  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1913.  With 
tbe  exception  of  one  comer  that  has  been  chipped  off,  the 
block  is  of  Bymmetrical  form,  the  dimenaions  being,  in  inchea, 
24  X  14  z  9,  and  tbe  weight  312  poonda.  Tbe  amootbed  sur- 
face gives  evidence  of  careful  and  fairly  snocesafnl  polish- 
ing by  the  native  lapidaries.  This  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
men of  lapia  lazuli  is  now  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Chicago.'*  Bvidently  in  ancient  Peru  as  in  the 
Old  World  tbe  "celestial  hue"  of  lapis  lazuli  was  thou^t  to 
render  it  most  appropriate  for  use  as  a  memorial  offering 
to  tbe  dead  or  as  a  talisman  by  the  aid  of  which  their  heaven- 
ward jonmey  might  be  made  easier. 

Tbe  so-called  "black  onyx"  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
jet  This  is  a  chalcedony  impregnated  with  a  carbonic  mat- 
ter, sncb  as  blood  or  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  carbonate  of 
which  is  charred  by  sulphuric  add,  ^ving  a  rich,  velvety, 
black  bne  to  tbe  stone,  which  takes  a  high  polish.  However, 
a  certain  limited  amount  of  the  old  "Whitby  Jet"  once  so 
highly  favored  is  still  mined  and  worked  up  into  ornaments 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitby  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
England,  in  the  di^rict  of  Leeds,  althongh  but  fifty  persons 
are  now  engaged  in  this  industry  which  fifty  years  ago  gave 
employment  to  1500  workers.  Some  Spanish  jet  is  also  used, 
a  material  harder  and  more  brittle  than  that  found  in 
En^^and. 

The  story  was  current  that  Pope  Leo  X  (1475-1521)  had 
a  precious  stone,  probably  some  type  of  "moonstone,"  *•• 
which  grew  brighter  as  tbe  moon  waxed,  exhibiting  the  soft, 
silvery  brilliance  of  onr  satellite,  and  then  gradually  lost 
its  brightness  as  the  moon  waned,  growing  paler  and  dimmer 

>  Communteated  b;  Dr.  O.  C.  F&rrlngtoii. 

■■■  be«  in  praiae  of  the  tnootutone  the  poon  aatognplied  for  tUa  work  bx 
tlw  po«t,  Edward  Tomuta  Sutton. 
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and  beotnniiig  quite  obscare  as  the  moon's  disk  ceaaed  to  be 
illnmmed  by  the  snn.  Ab  a  mate  to  this,  Pope  Clement  Vll 
(147&-1534)  was  reputed  to  have  in  his  poBsession  a  stone 
wiUi  a  golden  sjwt  which  moved  aorosB  the  surf  aoe  in  exact 
accord  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  son  across  the 
heavens  from  snnrise  to  sunset."  These  are  ondonbtedly 
fables  that  were  circulated  intentionally,  or  more  probably 
through  pure  love  of  exaggeration,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  two  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  moonstone  and 
snnstone  in  the  papal  treasury. 

In  the  eighteenth  centnry  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  contained  a  magnificent  andent  driiiking-cup,  of 
the  kind  used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies,  cut  from  a  single 
piece  of  onyx;  this  cup  was  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
rich  spoils  t^en  from  Mithridates  by  the  Romans  under 
Fompey.  It  was  valued  in  the  dnke*a  inventory  at  150,000 
thalers,  and  Catherine  II  of  Russia  is  stated  to  have  offered 
four  timea  that  sum,  or  600,000  thalers  ($400,000)  for  this 
unique  cup." 

in  the  symbolism  of  the  Maniobean  sect,  an  early  Chria- 
tian  heresy  owing  its  origin  to  a  direct  and  predominant  in- 
fluence of  Persian  ideas,  pearls  occupy  a  prominent  place; 
A  legendary  or  poetic  pearl  called  "fhe  bright  moon"  was 
the  symbol  of  compassion,  and  one  of  the  treatises  ends  with 
the  words:  "Our  heart  has  received  the  majestic  splendor 
of  the  pearl  granting  every  wish."  "We  are  also  told  of  "a 
diamond  pillar"  which  sustains  humanity,  and  the  Mesaen* 
ger  of  Light  is  likened  to  a  perfumed  mountain  entirely  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  jewels." 

■*  Petri  Berrii,  "  DiaKrUtio  de  ongaento  annario,"  Roxub,  1H3,  p.  43. 

"JahAnn  ATigort  Donndorf,  "  Natm-  nnd  Eonst,"  Leipzig,  17M,  ToL  il, 
p.  W7. 

'  BcTtbold  tAxdw,  "  Notes  on  Tarquois  In  tb«  Eut,"  Chicago,  IVIS,  p.  50, 
ToL  xlii.  No.  ],  of  Anthropalogical  Series  of  Field  Mnseoin  of  Natural  History; 
dting  a  translation  bj  lOI.  ChaTauiin  and  Pelllot  entitled:  "Ua  tnUt« 
nanlchCen  retronrC  ea  CSdiie,"  pob.  in  JoimuJ  AsiatiqiM,  IBIZ. 
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The  redtal  of  two  Arab  travelers,  Hasan  ibn  Vazid  and 
Salaiman^  who  visited  India  in  the  ninth  centniy,  contains  a 
cnrions  theory  of  the  formation  of  pearls  or  rather  of  the 
pearl-oyster.  The  primal  matter  in  assumed  to  be  a  gelat- 
inoas  moss,  analogous  to  that  of  a  species  of  algn.  This 
floats  upon  the  water  and  attaches  itself  to  the  keels  of  ships, 
where  it  hardens,  develops  a  shell,  and  finally  drops  off  to 
sink  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  formation  of  the  pearl 
itself  is  then  diseasaed  and  the  theory  noted  in  Pliny's  Nat- 
ural History  and  so  often  repeated  after  his  time,  namely, 
that  pearls  are  formed  from  the  "dew  of  heaven,"  is  dted; 
but  the  writer  adds :  * '  Othera  say  that  they  [  the  pearls  ]  are 
produced  in  the  oysters  themselves.  This  appears  more 
probable  and  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  the  greater  part 
of  those  observed  in  the  oysters  are  firmly  attached  there 
and  are  immovable.  Those  which  are  mobile  are  called  by 
the  merchants  seed-pearls."  As  a  true  Mohammedan  the 
writer  oondndes  with  the  pions  ejaculation:  "God  knows 
how  the  matter  really  stands  I"  " 

The  same  travellers  relate  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  a 
pearl  under  very  singular  conditions.  An  Arab  came  to 
Bassora  with  a  very  fine  pearl.  He  took  it  to  a  drug^t 
whom  he  knew  and  asked  the  latter  how  much  it  was  worth. 
The  merchant  estimated  it  at  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  Arab,  who  demanded  whether  any- 
one could  be  found  willing  to  pay  so  much.  Without  hesi- 
tation the  merchant  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the 
price  himself,  and  immediately  paid  over  the  money.  He 
then  took  his  purchase  to  Bagdad,  where  he  secured  a  large 
profit  on  his  investment.  On  concluding  his  sale  the  Arab 
told1heBa8Sora.dmggisthowhehadsecuredhispearL  One 
day,  while  walking  along  the  Bahrein  coast,  he  saw  on  the 

** "  Aadoit  Acooimta  of  India  and  Chiiu  ly  Two  M^'^nmnmlBii  TnmUon," 
imu.  bj  Abbe  Bcnandot,  London,  1733,  p.  M, 
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sands  &  dead  fox,  whose  moath  was  tightly  compressed  by 
a  strange  object.  On  closer  observation  ttiis  proved  to  be 
an  enormons  pearl-oyster  shell.  Evidently  the  fox  had  thrast 
his  snont  into  the  shell  while  the  valves  were  open  so  that 
he  mi^t  devour  the  soft  contents,  but  the  valves  suddenly 
closed  npon  him  and  he  had  died  of  snffocation.  On  prying 
open  the  shell  the  Arab  fonnd  therein  the  pearl  whidi  was 
destined  to  bring  him  what  he  regarded  as  a  fabalons  snnL'<* 

The  women  of  the  Arab  town  occupying  a  site  close  to 
that  on  which  stood  the  Babylon  of  ancient  times,  wore,  as  a 
favorite  adornment,  nose-rings  of  gold  set  with  a  pearl  and 
a  turquoise.  The  English  traveller,  John  Eldred,  who  trav- 
ersed Mesopotamia  iu  1583,  found  this  custom  so  general 
that  he  writes :  "This  they  doe  be  they  never  so  poore."  " 

For  years  a  statement  has  been  going  through  the  press 
that  pearls  are  liable  to  become  diseased  and  die,  and  that 
the  famous  ne<^ace  of  pearls  presented  by  President  Thiers 
of  France  to  his  wife,  and  bequeathed  by  Ihfme.  Thiers  to 
the  French  Oovemment,  had  lost  their  lustre  and  died,  per- 
haps owing  to  the  death  of  the  owner.  For  there  is  an  old 
belief  that  pearls,  as  well  as  opals  and  turquoises^  lose  some 
of  their  lustre  when  the  owner  or  wearer  becomes  ill,  and 
change  to  a  dull  and  lifeless  hue  when  the  owner  dies.  An 
examination  of  the  necklace  by  the  writer  showed  that  the 
pearls  were  in  good  condition,  and  to  confirm  his  statement 
to  this  effect  he  had  the  director  of  the  Louvre  Museum  write 
him  a  letter.  In  this  official  communication  the  director  not 
only  states  that  the  pearls  had  not  sickened  and  died,  but 
that  tiiey  were  in  as  "healthy"  a  condition  as  they  had  ever 
been. 

**  "  Ancient  AccoonU  of  Indik  and  Chiiut  by  Two  Mohunmedkn  TrmTeUen," 
truu.  bf  Abbe  Renaudot.  London,  1733,  pp.  S7,  98. 

"  See  HakluTt,  "  The  Pri&ei[«l  NsTi^Uoiia,  Voyages  and  Diaeoreriei  of 
tlu  EngUali  Natlen,"  London,  U89. 
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The  invariable  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  that 
whenever  pearls  have  been  said  to  have  suffered  in  this 
way,  the  tme  explanation  has  been  that  they  were  old  and 
poor  at  the  time  of  their  parchase,  and  that  this  romanoe 
was  started  on  its  travels  as  an  excuse  to  cover  np  the  defect 
of  snoh  pearls  and  to  aronse  the  belief  tiiat  they  had  been 
remarkably  beantif  ol  and  valuable  when  they  were  originally 
acquired. 

As  though  to  make  amends  to  the  Queen  Qem  for  snch 
disadvantageous  rumors,  considerable  publicity  has  recently 
been  given  to  a  report  that,  in  the  Musee  de  Monaco,  there 
was  a  luminous  pearl  whose  beauties  were  revealed  by  an 
inner  lig^t,  so  that  darkness  had  no  power  to  dim  its  lustre. 
In  a  thoroughly  impartial  spirit,  the  writer  went  to  the  foun- 
tain-head for  information  in  this  matter,  and  received  as 
answer  from  the  director  of  the  museum  that  there  was  no 
snob  pearl  in  the  collection  and  that  he  had  absolutely  no 
faith  in  the  luminosity  of  pearls. 

As  has  been  seen,  both  of  these  legends  must  be  set  aside 
as  falae,  and  we  fear  there  is  just  as  little  truth  in  a  report 
that  a  genuine  "pearl-powder"  is  now  used  by  the  fair 
ladies  of  Paris  and  by  their  numerous  imitators.  The  story 
goes  that  the  Arab  workmen  engaged  in  pearl-piercing  in 
India  are  noted  for  the  clearness — we  can  hardly  say,  the 
lightness — of  their  complexions,  and  that  this  is  supposed  to 
be  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  when  resting  from  their 
difficnlt  task,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  some  of  the 
pearl-dust  that  has  fallen  on  the  floor  and  rubbing  their  faces 
with  it.  As  the  conditions  under  which  these  men  work  are 
eminently  unsanitary,  those  who  noted  the  deamess  and 
smoothness  of  their  complexions  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  something  especially  beneficial  in  pearl  dust, 
and  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  a  Frendi  chraniat 
The  latter  proceeded  to  utilize  Ihe  suggestion  and  com- 
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ponnded  a  new  ooametic  He  did  not,  however,  pin  his  faith 
to  the  pearl-dnat  alone,  but  wisely  added  a  nnmber  of  other 
ingredients. 

Still  another  mythical  tale  in  referenoe  to  pearls  has  to 
be  refated.  For  some  time  past  numerous  specimens  of  a 
BO-oalled  *  *  coooannt-pearl '  *  have  been  bronght  from  the  Bast. 
These  are  v^iy  white  pearls,  resembling  in  hne  the  hard  meat 
of  the  cocoannt,  and  said  to  have  been  produced  in  the  ooeoa- 
nnt,  just  as  other  pearls  are  produced  in  certain  species  of 
mollusks.  However,  the  writer  has  always  found  them  to 
be  pearls  secreted  by  the  gigantio  moUusk  Ostrea  Smgapora. 

A  strange  poetic  fancy  regarding  the  transmutation  of 
parts  of  the  human  form  into  gems  of  the  sea  appears  in 
Ariel's  song  in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest": 

Full  fathom  five  th;  father  lua, 
Of  hia  bonea  are  eorsl  made; 
Those  are  pearla  that  were  his  eyn, 
KothiDg  of  him  that  doth  fade 
Bat  dotii  Buffer  a  sea-ehange 
Lito  Mmethint:  rare  and  strange. 

Tempett,  Act  I,  Se.  it 

Some  natives  of  the  Snln  Ar<dupelago  believe  that  the 
nantiluB  pearl  is  a  most  unlucky  object  to  possess,  for  should 
a  man  engage  in  a  fight  while  wearing  such  a  pearl  he  would 
inevitably  be  killed.  Hence,  when  a  native  by  chance  comes 
across  one  of  them,  he  very  quickly  throws  it  away,  as  a 
probable  bringer  of  ill-lack.  Occasionally,  however,  such 
pearls  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  less  influenced  by 
superstition,  and  one  weighing  72  grains  was  given,  in  1884, 
to  an  Australian  gentleman,  by  Mohammed  Beddreddin, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Sultan  of  Snln.  This  was  a  perfeol^ 
pear-shaped  pearl  of  a  creamy-white  hue  and  somewhat 
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transltioent;  it  is  composed  of  the  poroeUnoas,  not  of  the 
naoreons  conBtituent  of  the  shell.'* 

It  has  been  fttated  that  this  Sula  auperstitioii  is  not 
shared  by  the  natives  of  Celebes  Island^  near  Borneo,  for 
here  such  pearls  are  kept  as  (diarms  and  talismans.  One  of 
an  irregular  pear-shape,  weighing  27%  grains,  has  been 
found  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.**  The  finding  of 
a  nantilos  pearl  by  a  Chinese  wtmian  in  Borneo  is  noted  by 
Bomphius,  who  describes  it  as  being  as  large  as  a  bean  and 


Ewt  ladiu  Busqna  pwri.    W«cht  otw  1700  tnlBi,  BolUad,  1T7(. 

white  as  a  piece  of  alabaster,  hard  and  bright,  but  of  very 
irregular  shape.  The  finder  put  it  in  a  closed  box,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  discover  when  she  opened  the  box 
after  a  time  Uiat  the  original  pearl  had  engendered  another 
one  the  size  of  a  lentil;  later  it  had  two  other,  smaller  off- 
spring. The  woman  carefully  treasured  her  find  as  a  lucky 
stone  which  would  bring  ber  good  fortune  in  her  search  for 
mussels.  Bumphius  shrewdly  conjectures  that  the  smaller 
concretions  had  broken  off  the  larger  one  while  it  was  en- 
closed in  the  box.** 

**H.  loiter  JamcacHi,  in  "Nature,"  Oct.  7,  ISIS. 

"  8m  "  Nktnre,"  Oct.  24,  1B12,  p.  220. 

"RttiDphlnB,  "  D'Amboiniache  Rkriteitakuuer,"  AaicterdaiB,  1741,  p.  flS. 
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The  well-known  lines  in  Shakespeare^a  "Othello": 

Of  one  whoM  bond,  like  the  hue  Jndean't, 
Cait  cwKj  a  peari  liohar  than  aU  his  trihe. 

have  been  explained  in  many  different  ways  by  the  com- 
mentators, one  of  whom  (Steerens)  saw  in  them  a  reference 
to  the  following  story  current  in  Venice  in  the  sixteenth 
eentnry.  A  Jew,  after  long  and  perilons  wanderings  in  the 
East,  sncoeeded  in  bringing  with  him  to  Venice  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  fine  pearls.  These  he  disposed  of  there  at  satisf  aotory 
prices,  with  the  exception  of  one  pearl  of  immense  size  and 
extraordinary  beauty,  npon  which  he  set  a  price  so  high  that 
no  one  was  willing  to  pay  it  Finally,  the  Jew  invited  all 
the  leading  gem-dealers  to  meet  him  on  the  Bialto,  and  when 
as  many  of  them  as  answered  his  call  had  assembled,  he  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  offered  his  peerless  pearl  for 
sale,  detailing  all  its  perfections  in  eloquent  terms.  How- 
ever, he  made  no  concession  in-  the  price,  and  the  dealers 
nnanimoosly  refused  to  purchase  it,  probably  expecting  that 
the  Jew  would  at  last  be  forced  to  make  a  redaction,  but  to 
their  amazement,  instead  <^  doing  this,  he  threw  his  pearl 
before  their  very  eyes  into  the  waters  of  the  canal,  preferring 
rather  to  lose  It  than  to  cheapen  it.*" 

The  belief  that  the  growth  of  pearls  in  the  peartoyster 
was  due  to  rain-drops  is  perpetuated  in  the  Arab  proverb : 
"The  rain  of  the  month  of  Nisan  brings  forth  pearls  in  the 

*  Sehiller'B  "  Werke,"  ed.  t^  R.  Bozberger,  toL  iv,  Berlin  aaA  Stuttgut, 
n.  d.,  pp.  179,  180,  note;  from  a  Gonmunication  ta  the  editor  by  Dr.  R.  KSblar 
of  Weimar,  in  illnrtration  of  the  following  line*  of  Sdiiller'i  "  Don  ICarloa," 
Act  n.  Be  8: 

Dem  groown  Kaufmann  gldch 
Der,  imgertlhrt  von  dei  Rialto'a  Oold, 
Und  K0nlg«m  sum  Seblmpf  a,  wlna  Perl* 
Dem  rdchen  Heere  wiedogab,  ei 
Bie  unter  ihnm  Werte  h 
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sea  and  wheat  on  the  land. ' ' "  This  spring  month  was,  and 
is  still,  the  period  when  pearl-fishing  begins  in  the  Orient. 
Another  pearl  proverb  repeats  the  evangelical  saying  in 
this  form:  "Do  not  throw  pearls  nnder  the  feet  of  swine." 

A  Tonquiuise  legend  of  the  origin  of  pearls  represents 
them  as  sprin^ng  from  the  blood  of  a  yoong  princess  who 
was  slain  by  the  king,  her  father,  because  she  had  betrayed 
to  her  hnshand  the  secret  of  a  magic  bow,  wh<»e  death-deal* 
ing  arrows  always  flew  to  their  mark.  In  his  anger  at  his 
daughter's  act,  the  father  drew  his  scimitar  and  beheaded 
her,  but  with  her  last  breath  she  prayed  that  her  blood  mi^t 
be  turned  to  pearls.  Her  prayer  was  heard  and  now  the 
finest  pearls  of  this  land  are  found  in  the  waters  abont  the 
place  where  she  died.*^ 

From  blue  sapphires  the  color  may  be  extracted  so  that 
they  become  white,  in  such  sort  that  they  excellently  imitate 
the  diamond,  so  well,  indeed,  that  the  fraud  can  only  be 
detected  by  an  expert  jeweller.  This  art  was  known  at  an 
early  period,  and  no  doubt  induced  many  writers  to  ascribe 
certain  of  the  qualities  of  the  diamond  to  the  sapphire.  As 
illustrating  this,  a  Rabbinical  author  states  that  a  certain 
man  went  to  Rome  to  sell  a  sapphire.  The  purchaser  said  to 
him : '  *  I  will  buy  it  provided  I  may  first  test  it "  He  plaoed 
it  on  an  anvil  and  stnick  it  with  a  hammer;  the  anvil  was 
split  and  the  hammer  was  broken  to  pieces  but  the  stone 
remained  in  its  place  uninjured.*" 

The  virtues  of  the  sapphire  are  emunerated  at  length 
by  Bartolomeeus  Anglicus,  the  old  scholastic  philosopher,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  caitnry  and 

**  Q.  W.  Freytag,  "  Arftbum  proTerbift,"  Boatue  »d  Bhenani,  !S43,  toL  Ui, 
Pt  1,  p.  4S6. 

"  Helvotliw,  "  De  I'eiprit,"  voL  ii,  p.  17. 

■JohaDoia  Braunii,  "Dt  VMtita  BMerdotum  Hrimaonun,"  A^at«lad4B>l, 
use,  p.  683. 
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taught  theology  in  the  famous  Univeraity  of  Paris."  After 
noting  the  old  dicttun  according  to  which  the  sapphire  was 
the  "gem  of  gems"  and  one  worthy  to  adorn  the  fingers  of 
kings,  Bartolonuens  proceeds  to  instruct  his  readers  in  re- 
gard to  the  wonderful  cnrative  powers  of  this  beautifol 
gem.  These  appear  always  to  be  connected  with  its  sup- 
posed calming  and  cooling  influence.  Thus  it  reduced  the 
temperature  in  fevers  and  checked  the  flow  of  blood;  for 
instance,  if  attached  to  the  temples  it  stopped  nose-bleed; 
if  the  heart  were  unduly  excited,  thifl  agitation  could  be 
controlled  by  the  power  of  the  sapphire.  Too  profuse 
Xwrspiration  was  also  checked  if  a  sapphire  were  worn.  It 
shared  with  the  diamond  the  virtue  of  reconciling  discord. 
Its  power  as  an  antidote  to  poison  was  believed  to  be  proved 
by  an  experiment  in  which  a  spider  was  placed  in  a  box  with 
a  sapphire.  After  a  short  time  the  {>oor  spider  expired, 
done  to  death  by  the  supreme  virtue  of  the  celestial  stone. 
A  like  story  was  told  by  andent  writers  in  regard  to  the 
emerald.  Of  course,  the  chastening  virtues  of  the  sapphire 
are  not  forgotten,  virtues  which  have  caused  it  to  be  selected 
as  especially  appropriate  for  the  rings  of  cardinals  and 
high  dmrch  dignitaries;  this  belief  arose  from  the  associa- 
tion of  purity  with  the  color  of  the  heavens,  the  pure,  un- 
adulterated blue  of  the  dondless  sky. 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  oomndum 
gems  of  Ceylon  is  locally  known  there  by  the  name  padpara- 
sham.  It  is  of  a  most  rare  and  delicate  orange-pink  hue,  the 
various  specimens  showing  many  different  blendings  of  the 
pink  and  orange.  The  sigoificance  of  the  Cinghaleee  name 
seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  but  a  probable  conjecture  ex- 
plains it  to  mean  "hidden  ray  of  light";  another  etymology 

"  From  a,  Xm  cntnrj  MS.  of  bis  vork,  "  De  Proptietatlinu  Remm,"  toL 
elxi,  racto  uid  tctm.  This  veUum  KB.  wta  ortginkUy  is  the  pMMMion  of  the 
Ortliiidftii  Uonaateiy  of  tli*  H0I7  Trint^  «t  PIj«m.  Now  the  propir^  of 
I,  Mutiul  of  New  York. 
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woold  lee  in  Uie  fint  ijUaUe^  pod,  ui  abtetfTutioB  of  J 
lotns ,  the  petals  of  tiu»  flower  <rften  hftving  a  soft  i 
tint  In  this  eaae  the  "umwing  would  be  '^hidden  lotaa,"  u 
thouj^  the  very  oolor-cMenoe  o(  the  flower  were  ^i-J*— ^ 
within  and  shone  throng  the  gem.** 

A  Persian  treatise  on  predoiu  stones  was  ocmpoaed  bj 
Mohammed  Ben  Mansnr "  in  the  thirteoith  oentory  of  ovr 
era.  This  work  was  written  for  Sultan  Aba  Na^r  B^ia^r- 
oban,  and  oonsiats  of  two  divisions,  Qie  first  treating  of 
predoos  stones  and  the  second  of  metala.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  treatise  the  recognition  of  the  essential  like- 
ness of  the  Oriental  mby,  sapi^iire,  topaz,  etc. ;  these  varie- 
ties of  eonmdom  are  all  grouped  nnder  tiie  ain^  designa- 
tion "yakut."   Ben  Mansar  writes:  *' 

The  yakut  is  lix-f  old :  1,  the  red ;  2,  the  yellow ;  3,  the  hUek;  4,  thft  irinte; 
6,  the  fnm  or  pefteoek-hned;  6,  the  bloe  or  smoky-lnwd.  Bone  divide  the 
nknt  into  four  eluMs :  red,  yellow,  dsrii,  and  white,  reebming  the  peaeoefc- 
hned  ud  the  blue  among  tba  dark.  Hie  yaknt  cnta  all  abwea  taaspt  eaow- 
lian  and  diamond. 

Although  the  Oriental  oamelian  is  hai^  and  diffionlt  to  oot 
or  polish  only  popalar  prejudice  accounts  for  this  Btat«nait, 
as  it  falls  far  short  of  the  diamond  in  hardness. 

Pseudo-Ariatotle,  writing  some  time  from  the  seventh  to 
the  ninth  century  aji.,  was  the  first  to  define  clearly  the  three 
leading  varietiea  of  the  corundum  gems  (yaknt)  as  the  same 
mineral  aubatanoe,  and  differing  only  in  oolor.  These  are 
the  ruby,  the  Oriental  topaz  (jadnthus  mtrinus)  and  the 
sapphire.  Instead  of  according  different  medicunal  or  talis- 
manio  virtues  to  these  three  precioaa  stones,  this  writer 
states  tiiat  each  and  all  of  them,  when  set  in  rings  or  worn 

"  Leopold  Claremont,  "  81n^ialM«  Oanu,"  in  The  Jawder  and  UeUlwoilMrt 
pp.  10SOB-lO3ef,  DMMDber  IS,  1913. 

■Abridgment  hj  Von  HaoiBar  In  the  " Fondgmban  da  Orient!,''  Wim, 
1818,  vol.  vi. 

■Ibtd.,  ^  IM. 
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suspended  from  the  neok,  pToteoted  the  wearer  from  danger 
in  epidemics,  gave  him  the  honor  and  good-will  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  also  the  privilege  of  having  his  petitions 
accorded." 

The  great  Athenian  comio  poet,  Aristophanes  (&  448- 
e.  385),  makes  Strepaiades,  one  of  hia  characters  in  the 
' '  ClondB, ' '  assert  to  Socrates  that  he  knows  of  a  stone  having 
the  virtue  of  saving  him  from  the  payment  of  a  claim  of  five 
talents,  for  whioh  snit  has  been  brought  against  bim.  This 
stone,  called  ffaXot  in  (Jreek,  was  to  be  found  in  the  stock  of 
those  who  dealt  in  medicines ;  it  was  transparent  and  with  it 
fire  could  be  kindled.  The  philosopher,  although  he  knows 
the  stone  well  enough,  fails  to  see  how  it  could  be  made  to 
help  the  d^endant  in  a  suit  at  law,  and  asks  Streposiades 
what  he  proposes  to  do  with  it.  The  latter  is  not  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer  and  declares  that  when  the  clerk  proceeds  to 
write  down  the  charge  on  his  waxen  tablet,  be,  Streposiadee, 
will  hold  the  stone  in  the  sun's  rays  so  that  its  beam  of  light 
will  fall  upon  the  tablet  and  melt  the  wax,  thus  quite  literally 
"wiping  out  the  charge."** 

Bock-crystal  was  so  highly  prized  in  Roman  times  that 
one  of  the  greatest  treasures  preserved  in  the  Capitol  was  a 
mass  of  this  stone,  weighing  fifty  ponn^  that  had  be«i  dedi- 
cated by  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus  Cosar.  Vessels  of  great 
size  were  also  made  from  this  material,  one  of  the  largest 
being  a  bowl  owned  by  Lucius  Vems,  the  colleague  of  Marcus 
Anrelius,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  so  great  that  the 
stoutest  toper  of  the  time  could  not  empty  it  at  a  single 
drau^t.  If  we  can  trust  a  statement  of  Mohammed  Ben 
Mananr,  the  Arabs  and  Persians  of  a  later  age  must  have 
far  surpassed  the  Bomans  in  the  size  of  their  crystal  vessels, 

"SoM.  "ArlatotalM  da  Upidibiu  nad  Amoldu  Suco^"  in  ZdtMhr,  fttr 
DestMhM  Alteritm,  K«w  Sorict,  vol.  ▼!,  p.  SSS, 
**ATifltopb«aM,  "Clondf,"  Ubm  768  mf{. 
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for  he  says  that  a  Uanritanian  mendiant  owned  a  basin  of 
rotk-eryatal  vithin  which  four  men  oonld  Beat  themselves 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  true  tiiat  this  basin  was  oompoaed  of 
two  inecea  of  the  material." 

The  Chinese  word  for  crystal,  ching,  was  originally  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  ^;  that  ia,  three  anna,  an  attempt  to 
figare  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  light  by  the  crystal.** 
The  3oui  che  atone  of  the  Chinese  which  is  said  to  quench 
thirst  if  it  be  placed  in  the  month,  is  almost  certainly  rock- 
crystal,  for  the  Chinese,  in  oonmion  with  the  andent  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  believed  this  salHitance  to  be  a  transf  ormaticm 
of  water,  a  kind  of  fossil  ice.  A  similar  power  was  attrib- 
uted by  Pliny  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate." 

Labrets  of  quartz  are  used  in  Central  Africa  and  we  have  a 
very  interesting  description  by  M.  A.Lacroix  regarding  these 
ornaments  as  worn  by  the  natives  of  a  part  of  the  French 
possessions.  In  the  land  of  the  Bandas  the  natives  highly 
prize  a  piece  of  rock-crystal  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  intra- 
dnoed  into  the  lower  lip.  This  usage  is  confined  to  the  basins 
of  the  Ombella,  the  Kemo  and  the  Tomi,  afflueoita  of  the 
Oubanghi. 

The  following  description  of  the  labrets  was  oomnmni- 
oated  to  M.  Laoroix  by  U.  Luden  Foumeau,  Administrator 
of  the  Colonies: 

Tli«ee  objaetfl,  ealled  baguSris,  eonmat  of  hyaline  qntgtM,  parfeetly  traiw- 
pmnt;  tbey  ue  vacj  regolarly  eat,  and  nwunro  from  four  to  armi  em. 
(two  to  three  inches)  in  length.  Some  hRTe  the  fonn  of  »  very  elongated  sod 
pointed  ctme,  without  any  protnberanoea,  the  greatest  dinmrter  being  about 
one  cm.  (abont  half  an  ineh) ;  the  others,  thinner  and  sharper,  have  at  tiw 
base  a  rim  destined  to  bold  them  in  plaee;  in  all  eases  a  pad  of  thread  eon- 
Btitating  a  kind  of  permanent  plug,  assores  and  oompleteB  their  itabiU^. 
Some  women  wear  as  many  as  three  of  theaa  sijignlar  oniamsats,  tbrost, 
point  downwards,  into  tbe  same  lip. 

"A.  R.  Tutton,  in  Socie^  of  Art«,  London. 

"  ChaUant,  "  Early  Otineee  Writing,"  Uem.  of  Carnegie  Udmub.  toL  ir. 
Ho.  1,  Ftttebnrgh,  1900,  PL  V^  No.  76. 

"De  UOj, "  Lcs  lapldairca  diiaoia,"  Paris,  1896,  p.  Izir. 
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The  moBt  regular  qaartz  orTstals  are  selected,  and  these 
are  chipped  off  and  roughly  shaped  by  blows  stmek  with  a 
hard  snbstanoe;  the  quartz  is  then  set  in  a  wooden  handle, 
and  the  final  shaping  and  polishing  are  accomplished  by 
friction  upon  a  round  slab  of  qoartzite  or  sandstone.  These 
slabs  show  grpoTes  along  which  the  orystaJs  have  been 
mbbed.  On  an  average  the  time  required  is  four  or  five 
days  of  Ave  hours.  The  completed  ornament  is  valued  at 
nine  pounds  of  red  wood  wortii  abont  $1.20;  sometimes  one 
can  be  secured  for  three  chickens,  worth  sixty  cents.**  Those 
who  cannot  afford  quartz  labrets  substitute  wood,  glass,  or 
pewter.  K.  LacroLs  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
study  of  the  processes  emi^oyed  in  shaping  and  polishing 
these  pieces  of  quartz  is  of  great  importance  for  the  elud- 
dation  of  the  methods  in  use  during  the  Stone  Age.*" 

A  nose-jewel  from  the  New  Hebrides  consists  of  a  crystal 
of  hyaline  quartz  reduced  to  a  cylindrical  form,  one  extrem- 
ity having  been  pointed,  while  the  other  retains  the  natural 
faces  of  the  crystal.  This  was  passed  through  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  and  was  most  likely  worn  as  an  amolet.*** 

Bock-crystal  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  past  year 
with  ornaments  of  ribbon-like  or  plaque-like  effects.  Some- 
times all  the  parts  are  made  into  the  exact  shape  of  a  bow- 
knot,  with  a  bordering  of  platinum  and  diamonds,  or  of  plati- 
num and  diamonds  with  a  calibre-cut  onyx ;  that  is,  the  rock- 
crystal  material  is  cnt  into  minute  square  or  oblong  stones, 
which  are  ran  into  double  triangular  edges  that  hold  them. 
The  crystals  are  dulled,  and  frequently  have  the  appearance 

■*Luroix,  "Snr  le  travail  de  U  piem  polie  dans  k  HMit-OttbMigi''i  Ia 
Q«ogTmpU(^  bnllrtlB  of  tfae  SodflU  de  0«agnphie,  Pari^  Oet  16,  1909,  pp.  801- 
206;  llgnres. 

""Siir  le  travel  de  la  plerre  poUa  daiu  le  HantOnbaaghl,"  Comptes 
Bendns  de  I'Aead.  d.  Be.,  voL  eiMii,  1909,  p.  1T2S. 

'  GIglioli,  "  Materiale  per  1o  atodlo  della  EU  delta  Fietra,"  ArehiTto  per 
I'AatiofologiM  •  I'XtBoIogla,  toL  xcd,  p.  8S,  Fireoce,  IMl. 
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of  moonstones.  At  times,  indeed,  moonstones  are  used  in 
their  place.  Sometimes  these  panels,  or  bits  and  pieces  of 
rock-crystal,  are  drilled,  diamonds  set  in  platinum  are  in- 
serted into  the  drill-holes,  and  the  ornament  is  en^rraved  in 
cUfieio  designs  of  Wattean-like  effects. 

.The  origin  of  Barmeae  mbies  is  thns  explained  in  a  Bur- 
mese legend  current  in  the  region  of  the  Raby  Mines.  Ac- 
cording to  this  legend,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  three 
eggs  were  laid  by  a  female  naga,  or  serpent;  out  of  the  first 
was  bom  Pyusawti,  a  king  of  Pagan ;  oat  of  the  second  came 
an  Emperor  of  China,  and  ont  of  the  third  were  emitted  the 
rabies  of  the  Enby  Mines." 

Dealing  in  precious  stones  was  by  no  means  an  nnusnal 
occupation  in  Europe  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  Peter,  one  of  the  secret 
agents  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  Henry  VII  *b  reign,  waa  called  in  the  secret 
correspondence  of  the  conspirators,  "The  Merchant  of  the 
Buby."  Such  dealers  frequently  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  and  usually  offered  their  wares  to  princes  and  nobles ; 
hence  the  statement  in  a  letter  that  the  Merchant  of  the 
Buby  "was  not  able  to  sdl  his  wares  in  Maunders"  might 
not  seem  suspidons  if  the  letter  were  intercepted  and  read, 
although  the  meaning  was  that  the  emissary  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  succor  in  Flandere  for  the  canae  of  the  pre- 
tender.** Probably  this  designation  also  contained  a  covert 
allusion  to  the  Bed  Rose  of  York,  for  Perkin  Warbeck  gave 
himself  oat  to  be  Richard,  Doke  of  York. 

A  sixteenth-oentury  traveller,  the  Portuguese  Dnarte 
Barbosa,  after  saying  tiiat  "the  rabies  grow  in  India,"  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  those  of  finest  quality  and  greatest  vaia6 
were  for  the  most  part  gathered  in  a  river  called  Peyga  and 

*  ComtnuDicAtion  from  Taw  8«in  Ko> 

•Anhadogia.  toU  xxni,  pp.  175,  207.    Lutdim,  1B38. 
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were  named  nir  puce  by  the  Malabars.  As  a  teet  of  th^ 
finenesB,  the  HinduB  would  toaeh  them  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongae,  the  ooldest  (densest)  bdng  the  best  When  a  supe- 
rior Tuby  was  thns  picked  ont,  the  examiner  would  attaoh  a 
little  wax  to  its  finest  point*  and  so  pick  it  up  and  look 
through  it  against  a  bright  light ;  by  this  means  any  blemish 
would  immediately  become  apparent.  These  rubies  oame 
not  onfy  from  the  river  of  Pegu  but  from  oth^r  parts  of  the 
laud  of  the  same  name,  often  being  disoorered  in  deep  moun- 
tain olefts.  However,  they  were  not  cut  and  polished  in  that 
country,  but  were  merely  cleaned  and  sent  for  cutting  to 
"Paleoote  and  the  oonntry  of  Narsynga."" 

The  balas-ntby  (originally  a  spinel  from  Badakshan)  was 
one  of  the  most  admired  preoiona  stones  in  medieval  times, 
before  the  diamond  was  helped  to  its  proud  preeminrauie  by 
having  its  beauties  revealed  through  the  exerdse  of  the 
diamond-cutters'  skUl.  Almc^  all  the  large  "rubies"  of 
which  we  read,  those  of  Europe  at  least,  were  balas-mlueB, 
as  were  also  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  rubies  in 
Oriental  royal  collections  of  that  and  later  times.  The  great 
Italian  poet  Dante  uses  this  stone  {baiascio)  as  a  symbol  of 
the  glowing  radiance  of  divine  joy  in  the  following  lines 
from  the  Divina  Commedia  (Paradiso,  ix,  67-69) : 

I/aHnt  Ictim,  «he  m'en  gik  nota 

Preclara  eooa,  mi  d  f ece  in  vista 

QasI  fln  bolaseio  in  ehe  lo  ad  pei«aU. 

In  very  ancient  times  as  well  as  at  the  present  day  (if 
we  admit  that  the  emthraa;  of  Theophrastus  really  was  ruby 
and  not  a  pyrope  garnet),  the  ruby  was  the  moat  valuable 
of  all  precious  stones,  the  Greek  writer  stating  that  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  about  260  b.o.,  an  exceedingly  small  sped- 

•"ADeaerlptlonof  tlieCoMtaof  Em*  Africa  and  HaUbar  in  tiM  Bcgta- 
]i]m  of  tka  BixtMoUi  Ctatarj,  bj  Dnarte  BarboM,  a  PortngnM*,"  teaiis.  bf 
Hwry  1.  WuBfy,  l^iiwi.  l  ma,  p.  b08  ;  Bakliqrt  Sm.  Psb.,  voL  xsn. 
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men  would  sell  for  as  mach  as  forty  gold  pieces.  His  state- 
ment that  these  stones  came  from  Carthage  and  Marseilles 
should  not  induce  us  to  prejudge  the  question  as  to  their  real 
character,  as  many  articles  of  Asiatic  commerce  were  dis- 
tribnted  from  these  parts,  more  especially  fr<mi  the  great 
Carthaginian  seaport.*' 

A  variety  of  sapphire,  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
coloration  of  the  ruby,  was  called  by  natives  of  Ceylon  in 
the  sixteenth  century  nilacandii*'  this  might  be  rendered 
sapphire-ruby.  These  stones  are  purple-red  by  daylight,  but 
artificial  light  kills  the  blue  and  they  appear  red.  They  are 
frequently  called  phenomenal  sapphires  or  alexandrite  sap- 
phires. 

Indian  poetic  fancy  has  connected  the  creation  of  sap- 
phires in  Ceylon  with  the  fair  maidens  of  that  island.** 

When  the  jowag  Cingalese  maidois  svaj,  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers, 
the  stems  of  the  laveli  bloBSoms,  then  do  the  two  6aA  bine  eyes  of  the 
DbI^k  foil,  eyes  with  &  aheeii  like  that  of  the  lotos  in  foil  bloom. 

Hence  it  is  that  this  island,  with  its  long  sea-eoaat  and  its  inteiminable 
for<esto  of  ketekas,  aboonda  in  magnifloent  sapphires,  which  are  its  ffivry. 

The  following  pretty  bit  of  Oriental  imagery  occurs  in  a 
Cinghalese  poem  on  the  deeds  of  Constantino  de  Sa,  a  Portu- 
guese Captain-General.  Here  the  poet,  writing  of  a  river 
that  flowed  through  the  island,  calls  it  "that  lovely  stream, 
the  Kaluganga,  which  meandered  as  a  sapphire  chain  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  maiden  Lanka.  "*^  Lanka  is  a  Cin- 
galese name  for  Ceylon. 

The  depth  of  the  coloration  of  sapphires  and  other  stones 

** Theophruti,  "De  lapidibas  (Peri  lithOn),"  ed.  hf  John  HiU,  Loidon, 
1746;  cap.  SI. 

"Garcias  ab  Orta,  "  Aromatnm  hiitoria"  <Lat.  renion  I7  Cliuiiij},  Ant- 
Terpia,  1S79,  lib.  I,  p.  176. 

'Finot,  "Le*  lapldairee  indiena,"  Paris,  1B96,  p.  30,  from  tbe  "Ratnapa- 
rikba"  of  Bnddbabliatta. 

'Blbrin'a  "Histoi7  of  Ccrlon,"  fa.  bj  S.  E.  Pierii,  Qalls,  n.  d,  Pt.  II, 

p.  m. 
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was  believed  to  indicate  their  degree  of ' '  ripeness, ' '  the  pale 
stones  being  "nnripe."  As  an  Ulnstration  of  this,  Cardano 
instances  a  sapphire  he  had  examined,  a  small  part  of  which 
was  blae,  while  the  rest  resembled  a  diamond.  Specimens  of 
this  kind  exist  in  several  collections."  The  writer  has  seen 
many  that  are  dark  bine  when  viewed  from  above,  and  almost 
white  when  viewed  throagb  the  hack.  The  Cinghalese  lapi- 
daries had  very  cleverly  cnt  a  crystal  that  was  white,  with  a 
thin  coating  of  blae,  so  that  the  bine  was  at  the  back,  fally 
realizing  the  wonderful  dispersive  power  of  the  sapphire, 
and  that  it  would  appear  dark  bine  if  viewed  from  above. 
The  valne  was  naturally  only  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
a  perfectly  even-colored  gem. 

Al-Beruni  (973-1048  aj>.)  gives  as  the  hues  of  the  "red 
2^aA;u^"(mby), pomegranate-colored safran  (henna), purple, 
flesh-colored,  rose-colored,  and  of  the  shade  of  a  pomegran- 
ate blossom.  Other  colors  of  the  yakut  (comndnm  crystals) 
were  yellow  (Oriental  topaz),  gray,  green  (Oriental  emer- 
ald), white  (white  sapphire),  and  blac^  A  henna-colored 
yakut,  if  weighing  one  mitqal  (about  24  carats),  was  valued 
at  5000  dinars  ($12,500),  if  its  weight  was  half  as  much,  or 
about  12  carats,  it  was  esteemed  to  be  worth  2000  dinars 
($4500),  but  for  one  weighing  as  much  as  2  mitqals  (48  car- 
ats) no  definite  price  could  be  given,  probably  because  of  its 
great  rarity  and  costliness/* 

The  Sanskrit  name  for  the  topaz,  pUa,  signifies  "the  yel- 
low stone."  This  Sanskrit  word  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  ori^al  of  the  Hebrew  pitdah,  &  stone  of  the  high 
priest's  breastplate.  Another  Sanskrit  name  is  pushparaga, 
"flower-colored.*""    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 

*  Cudani,  "  PhilMophi  open  qnodam  leetn  digna,"  Builec,  IMS,  p.  S20. 

*  EiDiard  Wiedmann, "  Ueber  den  Wert  von  Edelateineu  bei  den  Mndimeit,'* 
in  "  Der  lelam,"  vol.  li,  I9I1,  pp.  347  sqq. 

*  Garbe, "  Dia  indiacbe  MincTalien ;  Nabarari'a  Rajanlglunitn,  Tug&  Xm," 
LdpdK,  1SS8,  p.  T». 
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that  these  names  refer  not  to  onr  topaz  bat  to  yellow  conrn- 
dnm,  or  Oriental  topaz,  as  it  has  often  been  called. 

A  topaz  of  exceptional  size  is  that  known  as  the  "Max- 
well-Stuart Topaz"  "  from  the  name  of  the  owner.  It  was 
brought  from  Ceylon  to  England  with  a  lot  of  inferior  rabies 
and  sapfMres  for  nse  in  watchmaking,  and  was  beliered  to 
be  simply  a  piece  of  quartz.  So  little  was  it  appreciated  that 
when  sold  at  auction  it  only  brought  £3  10b.  ($17.50).  When 
on  closer  examination  its  true  quality  became  apparent, 
the  owner  decided  to  have  it  cut  in  brilliant  form.  The  oper- 
ation required  twenty-eight  days*  consecutive  work,  the 
diamond-whe^  being  used,  and  resulted  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  a  fine  out  stone  of  a  puxe  white  hue,  weig^iing 
368  ■*/,,  carats.  When  the  cutting  was  partially  completed, 
a  "feather"  became  apparent  that  would  have  spoiled  the 
table,  but  as  it  waa  still  poasible  to  reverse  the  position  of 
table  and  culet,  this  was  done,  and  the  "feather"  removed. 
At  this  time,  in  1879,  this  topaz  could  lay  claim  to  being  the 
largest  cot  stone  in  existence,  although  its  size  is  consider- 
ably surpassed  now  by  that  of  the  largest  Cullinan  diamond, 
5161^  carats. 

The  same  exceptional  position  taken  by  jade  amcmg  the 
Chinese  is  occupied  by  turquoise  among  the  Tibetans ;  these 
are  so  emphatically  primates  among  gem-minerals  that  the 
very  name  "stone"  seems  a  designation  unworthy  of  than, 
and  as  a  Chinese  would  say,  "it  is  jade,  not  a  stone,"  so 
would  a  loyid  Tibetan  exclaim  of  his  favorite  gem,  "it  is  a 
turquoise,  not  a  stone."  Another  indication  of  the  excep- 
tional rank  of  turquoise  in  Tibet  is  that,  as  with  the  famous 
Oriental  and  European  diamonds  and  also  with  some  ode- 
brated  balas-rubies,  certain  of  the  first  turquoises  of  Tibet 
have  received  individual  names,  such,  for  example,  as  "the 

■  J.  H:  Co1Ub«,  "  The  Hiitorr  of  &  Remarkable  Oem.  Tbe  Haxwril-^tnvt 
Topu."    Hineralogicftl  Mftguine  No.  13, 1870. 
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resplendent  tnrqnoiBe  of  the  gods ' '  and ' '  the  white  torqnoise 
of  the  gods. ' '  A  tradition  relates  that  the  largest  tnrqaoise 
found  np  to  that  time  was  discovered  in  the  ei^th  eentary 
AJD.  hy  King  Da-srong  Mang-po  on  the  sonunit  of  a  moontain 
near  the  sacred  Tibetan  city  of  Lhasa."' 

In  1613,  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  sent  to  Jehangir  six  bags 
of  "tnrqnoise-Aist,"  weighing  in  all  some  23y2  pounds  Troy. 
However,  the  material  proved  to  be  of  very  inferior  quality, 
for  the  jewellers  searched  in  vain  through  the  whole  mass  for 
a  single  stone  fit  for  setting  in  a  ring.  Jehangir  consoles  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  "probably  in  these  days  tur- 
quoise-dust is  not  procurable  such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
ShahTahmasp."" 

When  the  Syrian  monarch  Antiochus  Xlii  visited  Syra^ 
OQse  during  the  prsetorship  of  Caius  Verres,  he  bore  with 
him  many  richly  adorned  vessels,  some  of  them  being  of  gold 
set  with  gems  after  the  Syrian  fashion.  However,  the  finest 
of  all  was  a  wine-cup  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of  precious- 
stone  materiaL  When  this  had  once  met  the  gaze  of  the 
greedy  Verres,  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  got  it  into  his 
possession.  To  attain  his  end  he  resorted  to  a  most  ignoble 
stratagem.  Professing  his  ardent  admiration  of  this  as  well 
as  of  the  other  richly-adorned  and  &idy-wroaght  vessels, 
Verres  requested  that  they  might  be  left  with  him  for  a  short 
tame  so  that  he  might  contemplate  Qiem  at  his  leisure,  and 
might  also  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  them  to  examina- 
tion by  his  goldsmiths  with  a  view  to  having  some  copies 
^eouted.  Antiochus  readily  acceded  to  this  request,  but 
when  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  he  wished  to  r^un  pos- 
session of  his  things,  Verres  put  him  off  from  day  to  day,  on 

■Bcrthold  Laufer,  "Notes  on  Tnrquoii  in  the  Eut."  Field  HnMnm  of 
N«tai«t  HiBtoij,  Anthropolo^cal  SwIm,  toL  xili.  No.  1,  Chicftgo,  July,  1»13, 
pp.  6, 8. 

"The  Tflnik-f-JahuigirT,  or  memoirs  of  Jfthanglr,  traas.  1^  Alouuidw 
Bogers,  Londoo,  I90B,  p.  S38;  Orient.  Truia.  Pnnd,  N.  S.,  ToL  xiz. 
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one  pretext  or  another.  Finally,  as  Antiodina  refased  to 
ta&e  the  more  than  broad  hints  that  the  predons  objects 
should  be  bestowed  as  gifts,  Verres  spread  tiie  nunor  that  a 
piratical  fleet  was  on  its  way  from  Syria  to  attack  Sicily,  and 
forced  Antiodms  to  leave  the  island  that  very  day,  retaining 
the  borrowed  vessels  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances." 

That  precious  stones  should  be  used  to  decorate  the  teeth 
seems  a  rather  qneer  development  of  art,  although  the  prac- 
tice is  not  altogether  unknown  at  the  present  day,  when  we 
hear  now  and  again  of  diamonds  being  set  in  teeth  to  satisfy 
the  vanity  of  some  eccentric  individual.  In  pre-CoIombian 
times,  however,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  strange 
form  of  i>eTSonal  adornment  was  by  no  means  rare,  several 
examples  having  been  unearthed  from  burials  in  Ecuador, 
and  evidenceof  the  usage  being  offered  by  remains  f  romMex- 
ico  and  also  from  Central  America.  Among  the  Mayans  here 
jadeite  seems  to  have  been  the  stone  principally  favored  for 
this  purpose,  while  in  Mexico  hematite  has  been  met  with  in 
Oaxaca,  turquoise  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  other  places  in  the 
land,  rock-crystal  and  obsidian.""  For  the  insertion  of  the 
stones,  the  primitive  draital  artists  carefully  and  skilfolly 
cut  or  rubbed  ftway  the  enamel  from  a  section  of  the  front 
part  of  the  tooth  to  be  decorated,  and  then  applied  the  pre- 
cious stone,  cut  to  the  required  shape,  as  an  inlay.  The  way 
in  which  this  was  done  ^ves  evidence  of  a  remarkably  high 
degree  of  skill  in  this  line  of  work;  in  many  cases  an  inlay 
of  gold  was  used,  instead  of  a  precious  stone,  and  it  has  even 
been  conjectured  that  some  of  these  gold  inlays  represent  a 
kind  of  gold  filling  for  the  protection  of  the  tooth.  WhUe 
this  is  open  to  question,  the  undoubted  fact  that  new  teeth 
were  occasionally  Inserted  to  take  the  place  of  those  whidi 

"  M.  Tullii  Cioeronis,  "  In  Ywrtm,"  lib,  iv,  Oratio  noiu,  eap.  BT. 
"HHBhall  H.  SftTUle  In  the  Ameriosa  Anthropologiit,  toL  xt.  Ho.  3, 
Jnlr-eopleniber,  1S13. 
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had  fallen  out  or  decayed,  as  shovn  in  several  specimens, 
might  be  regarded  as  corroboratiTe  of  the  broader  assump- 
tion. The  expert  workmanship  of  these  pre-Colombian 
"dental  surgeons"  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  whence  so  much  of  the  enamel  had  been 
removed,  showing  that  the  inlays  must  have  been  so  closely 
adjusted  that  the  tooth  was  effectively  protected  from  the 
infavduction  of  moisture. 

One  of  the  latest  fashionable  fads,  suggested  by  the  great 
variety  of  bright-colored  costumes  worn  by  the  mondaines 
(and  others)  at  the  present  day,  is  the  selection  and  wear  of 
jewelry  set  with  stones  of  the  same  color  as  the  striking 
gown-  Thus  with  a  costmne  of  glowing  red,  the  ruddy  ruby 
would  be  chosen,  a  sky-blue  costume  would  insure  the  wear- 
ing of  the  justly  popular  sapphire,  dress  of  a  golden-yellow 
hue  would  call  for  one  of  the  shades  of  topazes,  while  the 
"new  brown,"  now  so  much  in  vogue,  finds  its  complemen- 
tary stone  in  topaz  of  a  slightly  darker  shade.  The  grass- 
green  costume  would  suggest  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
shades  of  the  tourmaline,  and  jewelry  of  the  pink  tourmaline 
would  be  appropriate  to  garments  of  this  color.  With  their 
wonderful  play  of  color,  opals  would  accord  with  all  varieties 
of  hue  in  costume  and  might  thus  be  worn  with  either  of  the 
other  more  esx>ecially  matdied  stones. 

An  old  account  of  the*London  trades  and  guilds,  in  writ- 
ing of  the  jewellers'  art,  makes  the  following  statement  re- 
gardiog  the  qualifications  of  a  jeweller,  as  appropriate  to 
onr  own  times  as  to  any  other." 

He  ougfit  to  be  u  el^ant  Designer,  and  have  a  quick  Inveiition  for 
new  Patterns,  not  only  to  range  the  stones  in  such  manner  as  to  give  Lustre 
to  one  another,  bat  to  create  Trade;  for  a  new  Fashion  takes  as  maeh  witb 
the  Ladi«  in  Jewels  as  in  anything  else;  he  that  can  fanuBh  than  oftenest 
witb  the  newest  Whim  has  the  best  Chance  for  their  Custom. 

"  R.  Campbell,  "  Xbe  London  TradeeniM,"  London,  1747,  p.  14i. 
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